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INTRODUCTION 


FRANK LAUBACH—RESTLESS MAN 


This is the saga o£ one of tlie world’s most restless men, a globe-trotter 
with an accordion passport. There arc few countries to which Frank 
Laubach has not gone. Even at seventy-six he is planning to include 
any he may have missed up to now. By camel and canoe, jet, river boa^ 
elephant, oxcart and shanks’ mare, he has been a unique missionary 
with a world-wide parish. 

Some journey in the hope of exploring where no man has been. 
Some go forth as ambassadors of commerce. Many roam the globe out 
of sheer curiosity. The urge that auscs men to take the open road is 
often hard to define. From cosmic rays to oceanography, the reasons 
for travel are many, and some arc unusual. But Laubach’s motive is 
unique. A Kipling fan, he once remarked that he would like to make 
a journey through Khyber Pass. Some friends took him ther^ but 
little did he see of that historic gorge through which so many in- 
vasions have swept on the way from Central Asia to the fecund plains 
of Hindustan. During most of the trip Laubach had his nose buried in 
a literary chart of eke Pushtu language; his thoughts were not on the 
fabulous Pass, but on the people, the piauresque Pathans. 

People 1 The underprivileged, the sullen, the 700,000,000 illiterates 
who are ill-fed and ill partly because they arc illiterate — the millions 
who can neither read nor write — these arc the people to whom he has 
devoted more than thirty years. 

How he went to them, and what happened when he got there, he 
tells here. "When I fim started,” he says, “they had their heads down.” 
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His purpose was to briog their heads up — to give theca the dignity to 
which all men arc entided, by tcacbmg them to read and write. He 
has worked out, in 262 languages, a simple system of phonetic charts— a 
picture-language method — through which (sometimes in as little as 
three or four daysl) they have entered the rich world of previously 
forbidden letters and books. He has been called the foremost teacher 
of our times. Surely he is, if it is true that he performs this miracle at 
the rate of ten mllhon a year, that many through his “Each One Teach 
One” plan becoming literate. 

Frank Itaubach has also been called the “One-man Point Four 
Program.” At home and abroad he batded endlessly for food, medicines, 
ploughs, seeds and scientific help from bis fellow Americans. All this 
he passes on to the seething, submerged 700,000,000. That there is 
seething he has no doubt. He secs the world in fiery flux, the masses 
boiling with unrest- He tells us time is running out; that world unrest 
will break into global flame unless the Christian West wakes up. 

To all who see our world as a race between compassion and suidde, 
who believe that hunger has spawned communism, and that hunger’s 
senior partner is illiteracy, to those shocked at the thought that nearly 
half the world’s population is itill illiterate, to those who have any hope 
for sudi a world, here is the thrilling story of a man who has had the 
courage to attempt the impossible and make it seem possible 


Lowm. Thomas 
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CHAPTER I 


AFTER THE SILENCE OF THE CENTURIES 


Thbee out of five of the huixian race cannot read or write — this was 
the startling revelation made in 1527 by James F. Abel, of the United 
States Bureau of Education. In Asia and Africa alone over a billion 
people arc illiterate, nine persons out of every ten — half the human 
race. This cold type cannot tell you what that means. You think it is 
a pity they cannot read, but the real tragedy is that they have no voice 
in public affairs, they never vote, they are never represented in any 
confercnc£^ they are the silent victims, the forgotten men, driven like 
animals, mutely submitting in every age before and since the pyramids 
were built. It is a human weakness not to become aware of suffering 
unless we hear a cry. The illiterate majority of the human race does 
not know how to make its cry reach us, and we never dream how 
these millions suffer. 

The most bruised people on this planet, the naked, the hungry, the 
fallen among thieves, the sick, the imprisoned in mind and soul, are 
the 1^00 million illiterates, three-fifths of the human race. At least a 
billion arc virtual slaves. Take India for illustration. She had over 340 
million illiterates at the time the 1941 census was taken, 88 per cent 
of her people; and almost every illiterate is in debt all his life— and 
bis children and his children’s children after him. He does not know 
how much his debt is nor whether the interest is correa. The money- 
lender takes all he can take and stiU keep his victim alive — for it would 
be silly to kill the animal that makes him rich! In one form or another 
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this is the bUck sorrow of nearly every imterate in the world. More 
than half the hurmn race is hungry, driven, diseased, afraid ot edu- 
cated men in ihis world and of demons in the next. 

I have not only seen these people across Asia and Africa, but have 
sal beside many of them and taught them one by one, and have seen 
a new light kindle in their eyes; love and hope began to dawn as they 
stepped out of blindness and began to read. I know that we could free 
this multitude from tbdr tragic bondage; indeed, their cmandpation 


has already begun. 

The curve of literacy, which has been nearly stationary in Asia and 
Africa and Russia for centuries, has turned upward recently, cspeaally 
in the past thirty years. Two hundred million more adults read today 
than thirty years ago. If that curve follows its present trend, within 
fifty years we shall have 500 million new readers stepping out of the 
silent ranks of illiteracy to speak for the first time. This is not only 
exciting news. It is the most stupendous, the most arresting, and it may 
be the most ominous fact on this planet, Nothing can stop it now. 

It will be wonderful or terrifying, depending upon whether these 
vast multitudes awaken with thdr hearts full of Christ’s love or with 


thdr hearts full of hate. They will bless or blast the world. That is 
why the church must step to the front and take a leading share in the 
mighty upsurge ot the sunken half. 

We must not only help them rise but we must also put reading in 
thdr hands, the right kind of reading; and that is a staggering task. 
The literacy campaigns now under way arc going to double the world’s 


readers! In China and India, where through recent decades more than 
ninc'tcnths ot the people have been illiterate, a mighty tide is now 
rising. Kgbi hundred millions in those countries alone will be reading 
before we arc ready. Over dghty-fivc out of 3 hundred Africans arc 
still illiterate. But campaigns arc starting all over that continent. Africa 
wiU W reading-before wc are ready. A billion people now illiterate 
Will be reaching out with hungry minds for something to read. Will 
they be ltd writh the message of Christ or with athdsm? Will they 
read love or lute? Whatsoever is sown in thdr minds, the world will 

12 k hundreds of millions shaU 

ipcak alter the silence of the centuries”? 

For ages Asia and Africa, with 300 twlbon more people than all 
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the rest of the world together, have been sunk in apathy and stagna- 
tion. They followed in the footsteps of their ancestors, ignoring the 
rest of the world. They believed it was wrong to break with any of 
the customs of the past. But with our imperialism, our business in- 
vasions, our missions, our radios, our airplanes, our armies, wc have 
stabbed these peoples awake, and now the passion for progress burns 
like fire in their veins. They make more changes now in ten years 
than they used to make in a thousand years. 

But as Asia and Africa attacked their enormous handicap of illiter- 
acy they were confronted svnth a surprising dif 5 culty. Modern medical 
science has been more successful than education. We helped them 
stamp out smallpox, cholera, bubonic plague, malaria, typhus, and 
other diseases that had kept their populations stationary, and noiv their 
populations are multiplying with ever-increasing rapidity, faster than 
they can be educated. In India, between the 1921 and 1931 censuses 
the number of literate persons increased by five millions, but the popu- 
lation increased by the staggering total of thirty-three millions, six times 
as fast as they could be taught to read. 

This inability to catch up with their rising populations is making 
governments desperate. They eagerly wclojme any suggestions that 
promise relief. It is here more than at any other point that they feel 
the need of missionary help. In India in 1939 every state, provino^ 
and presidency followed the lead of missions in establishing literacy 
campaigns. Those of us traveling over India in this cause found 
maharajahs, prime ministers of Indian states, college presidents, gov- 
ernors, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru, important leaders of all communities 
— ^Hindu and Moslem as well as Christian— giving this movement 
their personal support and many of them attending literacy con- 
ferences conducted by missionaries. The leaders of Africa were 
equally cooperative. It was the same in China. Here is a cause in 
which every country believes. If the Christian church will help these 
countries out of their dilemma, it will win their cooperation and their 
hearts, I know many missionaries who arc permitted to teach illiterates 
in prisons and other places that have been closed to them for any 
other purpose. 

Teaching illiterates is proving to be a wonderful way to bring people 
to Christ. If j-ou sit down beside an illiterate as your equal, your heart 
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their hearts full of hate. They will bless or blast the world. That i* 
why the church must step to the front and take a leading share in the 
mighty upsurge of the sunken half. 

We must not only help them rise but we must also put reading in 
their hands, the right kind of reading; and that ss a staggering task. 
The literacy campaigns now under way arc going to double the world’s 
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tlic rest of the world together, have been sunk in apathy and stagna- 
tion,. They followed in the footsteps of their ancestors, ignoring the 
rest of the world. They believed it was wrong to break with any of 
the customs of the past. But with our imperialism, our business in- 
vasions, our missions, our radios, our airplanes, our armies, we have 
stabbed these peoples awake, and now the passion for progress burns 
like fire in their veins. They make more changes now in ten years 
than they used to make in a thousand years. 

But as Asia and Africa attacked their enormous handicap of illiter- 
acy they were confronted with a surprising difficulty. Modern medical 
science has been more successful than education. We helped them 
stamp out smallpox, cholera, bubonic plague, malaria, typhus, and 
other diseases that had kept their populations stationary, and now their 
populations arc multiplying with ever-increasing rapidity, faster than 
they can be educated. In India, between the 1521 and 1931 censuses, 
the number of literate persons increased by five millions, but the popu- 
lation increased by the staggering total of thirty-three millions, six times 
as fast as they could be taught to read. 

This inability to catch up with their rising populations is making 
governments desperate. They eagerly welcome any suggestions that 
promise relief. It is here more than at any other point that they feel 
the need of missionary help. In India in 1939 every state, province, 
and presidency followed the lead of missions in establishing literacy 
campaigns. Those of us traveling over India in this cause found 
maharajahs, prime ministers of Indian states, college presidents, gov- 
ernors, Mr. Gandhi, Mr, Nehru, important leaders of all communities 
— ^Hindu and Moslem as well as Christian — ^giving this movement 
their personal support and many of them attending literacy con- 
ferences conducted by missionaries. The leaders of Africa were 
equally cooperative. It was the same in China. Here is a cause in 
which every country believes. If the Christian church will help these 
countries out of their dilemma, it will win their cooperation and their 
hearts. I know many missionaries who are permitted to teach illiterates 
in prisons and other places that have been closed to diem for any 
other purpose. 

Teaching illiterates is proving to be a wonderful way to bring people 
to Christ. If you sit down beside an illiterate as your equal, your heart 
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may btlp bim to a new vhton; it you never frown nor enuaze, b 
look pleased and surprised, and praise him fot his progress, a 
silver threads wind about his heart and yours. You arc the Brst 
man who ever looked at Hm except to swindle him, and he will be » 
mystified by your unusual kindness that he is likely to stop and asit: 
"How do you expect to get paid for this? 1 have no money " Then you 
have your chance to say ; 

“I do not want any pay. I have learned this from Jesus. He spent an 
His time helping people free of diargc. From the moment He awoke 
in the morning until He closed His eyes at night, He was looking 
around asking whom He could teach, or heal, or encourage, or defend, 
or save. I think that is a beautiful way to Uve, If we were all like Jesus, 
this world would be a paradise. So I diought I would try helping people 
just because I love them. And I have discovered the scact of happiness! 
^Vbco I am teaching you it makes my heart sing. When I have finished 
teaching you, 1 want you to go and leach your neighbors. Don’t take 
any money for it, and your heart will singl Brother, we have found 
the secret of happiness ” 

He goes out and teaches others, his heart sings, and he learns to love 
Jesus. The only irresistible gospel is love in action— helping people 
where they are in desperate need, l£ we serve the illiterates and then 
tell them the gospel after we have won their hearts, they will believe in 
Christ because they beUeve in us. 


Teaching illiterates is a means of extending the gospel, moreover, 
because every Christian needs to read his Bible. 'Wherever a diurch 
contains many illiterates, it feels weak and unhappy until it has taught 
them to read. It finds that illiterates just emerging from non-Qiristian 
habits need constant personal attention to keep them from sinking back 
into the old life. They could gain new power to overcome if they could 
read the gospels, and hymns, and Sunday school journals, and prayer 
books. Moreover, ilUteratcs have no influence with the educated people 
aman^ whom they hvt,l?ot these and oihcr reasons it is uiuversaTly 
recognized that literacy is a first ch^mive in every Protestant 
movement. 


The belirf that everyone has a right to read and write is modern; it 
came out of the Protestant tefonnation. In andem and medieval times, 
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perhaps one in twenty, perhaps one in a thousand, could read. It varied 
in diUcrent countries. When the ieaders of the Protestant reformation 
taught their followers to search the Scriptures instead of consulting a 
priest, reading became a practical necessity for anybody who tried to 
be a first-rate Christian. Johannes Gutenberg met an acute need in 
1450 when he invented moveable type, and thereafter every well-to-do 
home could afford to have a family Bible instead of only one Bible 
for a town or province. Then Luther, Tyndalc, and other heroes flew 
in the face of orthodoxy by actually translating the Bible from sacred 
Latin into vulgar German and English so that people could learn to 
read it without learning Latin, "nicn came democracy with its radical 
teaching that everybody had a divine right to rule and therefore to 
have a liitJc rducaiion. So democracy, Protestantism, and literacy arc 
triplets. The first Sunday schools in England were established to teach 
people how to read the Bible and to do easy numbers. In Wales the 
Sunday school still teaches reading, writing, and 'rithmetic. 

In the United States our literacy picture is still spotty. In various parts 
of the country illiteracy ranges from a low of 14 per cent to a high of 
9^ per cent of the population over ten years of age; and among certain 
racial groups in some sections as many as 22 per cent are still unable 
to read. In 1900 the illiteracy for our whole country was 10.7 per cent. 
Vigorous campaigns by government and private teachers reduced this 
to 4.3 per cent by 1930. Estimates for 1941 further lowered it to 3 per 
cent. This is still higher than the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, all of which claim less than i per 
cent of illiteracy. These countries had a simpler problem than oury, 
however. They can teach reading in half the time it takes us, because 
their alphabets are regular and phonetic, while our English alphabet is 
"confusion worse confounded." 

Japan also has better literacy statistics than ours. She claims that her 
illiteracy is below 1 per cent. Nobody knows the genius who invented 
the Japanese J(ana syllabary a thousand years ago. There is a symbol 
for every syllable and these are arranged in perfectly logical sequence 
so they are easy to memorize. Kana was already waiting to make 
literacy easy when Admiral Perry opened Japan to the West in 1854. 
Japan soon started to take mighty strides in progress and education. 
Every registered child was compelled to go to school. The fact that 
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everyone reads books and newspapers is one of the scacts of her power. 

No other country in Asia js over 20 per cent literate, while most ot 

them arc less than 10 per cent. , 

The Chinese did not, unul recent years, have an alphabet of their 
own- Their characters represented ideas instead of sounds, while our 
Roman letters represent sounds and not ideas* The Chinese talk an 
monosyUablcs, which not only saves thetr breath but gives them a 
language simple in the extreme. They have twenty-four consonant 
sounds to start off or end their words and sixteen vxiwcl and diphthong 
sounds to use widi consonants. Because of their use of monosyllables 
and ihc fact that some letters arc never found except at the beginning 
while others are found only at die end of die words, they can have 
only about 500 words so far as sound is concerned. Fortunately, by 
using a variety of tones or inHectloos, they multiply this number to 
well over 2/100. Nevertheless, eadi word often has from ten to twenty 
possible meanings. Laugh at them if you will, only remember that we 
have some of these same troubles with our Anglo-Saxon monosyllables. 
For example, to (“to" has at least ten meanings) two, too; or do, due, 
dew; or u, you, ewe; or hew, hue, whcwl \Vc indicate different meanings 
by very bad speUing. When Chinese talk, they shosv what they mean by 
tones, and ^dcs, and looks, and gestures. Obviously they cannot very 
wcD. write tones and gestures with an alphabet- So they have shorthand 
pictures called ideographs — separate characters for every meaning of 
every word. A few years ago the Chinese did adopt an alphabet; it is 
useful to help illiterates to pronounce, but, as in Japanese, the characters 
have to be printed beside the spelled words to show what they mean. 
There is a New Testament in Mandarin with the words spdl^ down 
die left column and the diaraaers beside them down the right column. 

In spite of these difficulties of language, China, in the past quarter- 
century, has been the scene of one of die world's outstanding move- 
ments for Utcracy, It will always be associated with die name of Dr. 
James Yen, a Yale graduate— one of those brilliant Chinese who absorbs 
all America has and takes it back to China for the good of his people. In 
1914, during the First World War, he was called to Europe by the Young 
Men’s Omsuan Association to work for the 200,000 Chinese laborers 
buUcUng trenches in France, “Jimmy" Yen started a paper for them, 
the Ubora's Weekly, conRmng bis articles as far as possible to the 
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thousand most commonly used Chinese characters. These thousand 
diaracters he arranged in four books, each book containing twenty-five 
lessons, with ten characters in each lesson. By learning ten characters 
a day, the student could master 240 characters in one month or all the 
thousand charaaers in four months. These lessons were so popular 
that the coolies began to think themselves lucky to have been brought 
to France, 

When the war svas over Dr, Yen returned to China where he found 
the illiterates in every province eager to learn his thousand characters. 

One of the fine things about his literacy program in China was that 
at least nine different kinds of experiments were undertaken in different 
provinces at the same time, so that the results might be compared— 
how many were taught in a year, how much it cost for each pupil, 
how many enrolled, how many kept coming, and how long it took 
them to learn. 

In Hunan Province in 1922 Dr. Yen and the group of young experts 
whom he had enlisted in his cause began the campaign by trying to 
create what they called a “climate of willingness to go to school.” They 
printed 1,500 posters picturing how China is hindered by ignorance. 
They distributed thousands of handbills urging education. The gov- 
ernor pm up on hundreds of street corners proclamations that the 
people must learn to read, A Jaw was passed that every illiterate should 
be taxed until he had learned one thousand characters and could pass 
the examination. There were meetings of shop-masters. There was a 
general parade by college and middle school students bearing banners 
saying, “An Illiterate Is a Blind Man,” "Is Your Son Blind?” “Can You 
Stand It To Sec Three-Fourths of China Blind?” They had huge mass 
meetings. Eighty teachers were recruited from the government and 
from mission schools; all they received was $4 a month for transporta- 
tion. Then seventy-five teams set out to visit shops, homes, and streets, 
and in three afternoons 1400 persons volunteered to study — ricksha 
pullers, beggars, scavengers, fuel gatherers, pig buyers, and peddlers. 
Classes were opened in sixty places, sometimes two classes under one 
roof. Of the original number, 1,200 stayed through, and 967 passed the 
examinations. 

Shansi Province, using equally original methods, raised its literacy 
by 10 per cent in ten. years, and several other provinces claim to have 
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done as wclL It Is estimated that since 1926, ten rnillion persons have 
learned the 1,200 characters considered necessary £or simple reading. 
The average cost for all China was $140 per pufril. 

The invasion of China by Japan in 1937 did not stop this mass 
cducauon. but rather stimulated it. The whole program was taken 
over by what was called the People’s MUitary Training Corps. In the 
aty of Kweilin the boys and girU of middle schools taught their elders 
while they were amvded into caves near the dty during airplane 
bo^dmmts It helped keep their minds off thdr worries. Later they 
md that, thanks to the Japanese bombs, miteracy was wiped out of the 
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everybody, irrespective of race or color. Children were put into voca- 
tional schools and every child was taught to read and to do something 
useful with his hands. 

Adults, both men and women, were also taught to read in Russia- 
wide campaigns. Two and a half million "cultural soldiers” were 
recruited to teach without pay, and these were commanded by hundreds 
of thousands of special paid teachers. School children were organized 
into "Down with Illiteracy Societies,” which surveyed their towns to 
find out how many illiterate adults there were. After August^ 1931, 
illiteracy became a legal offcnsci 

The campaign gathered momentum with astonishing speed; in 1927, 
1,300,000 persons were taught; in 1928, 2,700,000; in 1929, 10,500,000; 
and in 1930 the number more than doubled — 22,000,000 persons were 
olhcially recorded as having learned to read. In 1933 Stalin announced 
that 90 per cent of the U. S. S, R. could read and write. There were 
several tribes that began with a literacy level as low as eight-tenths of 
i per cent and that became wholly literate. A nation of 160 million 
people had been made literate in fifteen years! 

As Dr. John R. Mott once declared, "The alphabet is the most 
dsngeraus ivcapon ever put in human hands.” It is like science— it may 
bless the world or destroy it. It is like science in another respect — 
nobody can stop cither science or literacy now; all wc can do is to 
guide them. This is why people with the ideals of Christ must take a 
leading part in teaching illiterates and in producing literature. 

I had an interesting conversation with Mahatma Gandhi in 1935 
when I first visited India. Wc had just completed a reading chart in 
the Marathi language and I took it to Wardha to show Mr. Gandhi 
what wc were attempting. He was sitting on the floor. I sat down cross- 
l^^ed in imnr nf him and unrolled the Marathi chart. He glanced at 
it, then looked up, and, to my amazement, said: "I doubt whether 
India ought to become literate.” 

"You are the first person I ever heard say that,” I said, hardly be- 
lieving my ears. "What do you mean?” 

“The literature you publish in the West is not fit for India to read. 
Look at what you are writing and selling us on any railway stand.” 
He was right about that— I had lookedl Without waiting for my reply, 
this man, revered as a saint by millions, gave me a second punch before 
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I had recovered from the first--and don’t you agree that this was "the 
most unkindest cut of all" to a Christian missionary? 

“Many of the greatest benefactors of the human race have been 
irntcrate-Mohammed, for example " My answers, 1 think, came ot 
heaven. At least I haven’t been able to think of any others as good. 

“Mr. Gandhi," 1 sard, “you arc right. But on the other band, rntmons 
of us admire you and have read your books with great blessing. If yoti 
had not written these books and if we had not learned <^0 read, wc 
should never have heard of you.” 

Mr. Gandhi dropped his head and said meekly, “I think I would 
have done a little good,” 

The other answer came to me that instant and I let him have it; 
“The greatest single blessing that ever came to this world was the life 
and teaching of lesus Christ. If Christ’s life had not been written and 
if we bad not been able to read the gospels, we would know very little 
about him,” 

Mr. Gandhi shook his head up and down slowly and silently for a 
few moments, and he looked through me every time his head came up. 

I wish I knew what he meant by that head shake. He changed the 
subject. 

“I really do believe in literacy for India,” he said at last. “Indeed, 

1 have probably been instrumental in teaching thirty thousand in- 
directly myself. But by far the largest question for India is how to 
feed her hungry multitudes," 

“This,” \ said, “'is exaedy why India needs to become literate. The 
tight way to lift the masses above hunger is to teach them to lift them- 
selves. Your illiterates have been the victims of educated scoundrels 
who have kept them in debt all thtM lives. Literacy is the only road 
I sec to their complete emancipation.” 

'The truth is that Mr. Gandhi, like nearly all Indian leaders in those 
years, was in despair about teaching a people as underfed and as over- 
worked as the masses of India, and believed that economic relief had 
to come before they could take even the first step toward education. But 
in subsequent years, first in one corner of India, then in another, ever 
larger hteracy movements began to appear, indicating that perhaps, 
after all, hteracy is the horse that should come before the cart. In his 
later years Mr. Gandhi became more and more emphatic in saying that 
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illiteracy could and had to be wiped out in India. In 1939 he wrote in 
the papers: "I am converted, and now believe that literacy should be 
required for the franchise. If each one of us will teach one illiterate 
wc can make India literate in no timcl” 

And now all India is on the march to become literate! 

But before I tell that story, I shall first go back to 1929, when a new 
approach to adult literacy was developed under the American flag 
among the Moros of Mindanao in the Philippines, and then I shall 
trace the spread of that 'Thilippinc method*' over the world. I came 
from these experiences svith my faith unwavering in the very face of 
the Second World War because I have seen how easy it is to win the 
love of peoples of any race when wc really love and serve them 
unselfishly. 



CHA3?TER 2 


1020 - 50 ; A LITERACY CAMPAIGN 
FROM THE INSIDE 


The utexacy ca jcpaign liiat began among ihc Moios of Lanao Province 
of Mindanao in 1930 attracted some attcaticin in the United States, but 
much mote in Asia, Africa, and Larin America. This chapter is an 
intimate talc of that campaign: why it started, how it felt as we carried 
it on, and what it did to the Moros. During those years 1 wrote weekly 
letters to nxy father, and in this book I have quoted frequently from 
them. 

When Effa Seely and I were married in 1912, we chose as our field 
for foreign service the great Island of Mindanao in the southern 
Philippines. It appealed both to our religion and to our patriotism. 
We had first become interested in this island when Effa’s cousin, Harry 
Edwards, and another feUow-townsman, foe Albcttson, went there 
as teachers in 190T, among the first 600 teachers sent to the Phihppincs 
by our government on die famous transport "Thomas, Harry and Joe 
wrote back rivld accounts of the Moros of Mindanao and Sulu, the 
worst troublemakers American soldiers had ever faced. 

In 1915, just before we Irft for Mindanao, dicre was a farewell meet' 
ing at rivv Harvard Qmith in BiceWane, Maaathusetts, and servexaJ 
of us deparring missionaries gave five-minute speeches. I remember 
as though it w«t yesterday what 1 said, for 1 had reached my decision 
only after 3 smig^ with selfish ambition: 

If I were in a banle and with no orders from my captain, 1 would 
24 
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be a coward if I fought where we were winning; I would be a man 
if I fought where our ranks were thin and we were losing the battle. 
We are in a battle for /esus Christ, to conquer the world, and the ranks 
are thinnest and the batde hottest in the Orient. So we are going where 
we arc needed most.” 

When we reached Mindanao that year we found its mountains and 
lakes as beautiful as wc had expected. We visited lovely blue Lake 
Lanao, which lay in the crater of an ancient volcano half a mile above 
sea level, with a raging river plunging twenty miles to the ocean. But 
the atmosphere of the place was tense. The government was having 
continuous trouble with the Moros. 

Army officers whom we met on arriving told us that an inexperienced 
missionary talking religion to the Moros would only make matters 
worse and they did not think the Moros would be ready to hear us for 
several years. So we moved on and settled at Cagayan, a hundred miles 
away, where conditions were more favorable. However, wc returned 
to Lanao a month every summer to enjoy the cool air and to watch 
for the time when work could begin with the Moros. 

The Moros, in point of fact, bad been fighting and hating Christians 
ever since Magellan discovered the Philippines in 1521. It happened that 
just twenty-nine years before that date, in the famous year 1^92, back 
in Spain, the Moors (or Moros as they are called in Spanish) had 
been hurled across the Strait of Gibraltar into Morocco. When the 
Spaniards went down around South America, crossed the Pacific Ocean, 
and ran into Mindanao in the southern Philippines, they found people 
practising the Moslem religion, and so made the big mistake of calling 
them "Mo^os,” just as Columbus had made the mistake of calling 
American natives “Indians ” 

But the Spaniards made the far worse mistake 0/ waging war on 
these Filipino “Moros” just because they had been fighting the African 
Moros. What consummate stupidity I They gave them the wrong name, 
then said, “Now you are Moros, too, so we will fight you!” It was 
almost the silliest war on record. In 377 years the Spanish troops never 
conquered the Moros of Mindanao. When the United States took 
the Philippines in 1898, the Moros resisted the new rulers as fiercely 
as they had resisted the Spaniards. General Pershing became famous 
fighting these Lanao Moros. Not until 1917 did the American troops 
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regard the situation sufficiently under control to pettftit them to move 
out of Lanao and leave in die hands of Filipino soldiers the camp that 
Pershing had built. 

It was not until 1929 that the time seemed ripe to open the I.aMO 
station. Leaving my wife and my son Bob in a school north of Mamla, 

I went to Lanao alone. My colleagues, the Reverend and Mrs. Frank J* 
Woodward, who had reached Mindanao a year after our arrival and 
who were working along the coast of that island, had built a little 
summer cottage dose to the military camp. They invited me to make 
their cottage my home. I took my meals at the officers’ club. With me 
were the superintendent of schools, the prindpal of the high school, and 
the captain of the Philippine constabuUry, three fine men— and all of 
them, like myself, lonesome. While they drowned their loneliness in 
whiskey, I drowned mine in religion. Every evening at five when the 
other Americans were at MaeSrmth’s store for their evening comforter, 

1 would dimb Signal Hill, back of my cottage widi no one but my 
black dog Tip, and talk to God and the sunset. 

The first month in Lanao was the hardest of my life. One evening 
1 was sitting on Signal Hill looking over the province that had me 
beaten. Tip had his nose up under my arm trying to lick the tears ofi 
my checks. My lips began to move and it seemed to me that God was 
speaking. 

“My child," my lips said, “you have failed because you do not really 
love these Moros. You fed superior to them became you are white. If 
you can forget you arc an American and think only how I love them, 
they will respond.” 

I answered back to the sunset, “God, I don’t know whether you 
spoke to me through my lips, but if you did, it was the truth. I hate 
myself. My plans have all gone to pieces. Drive me out of myself and 
come and take possession of me and think Thy thoughts in my mind.” 

In that terrible, wonderful hour on Signal Hill I became colorJbUnd. 
Ever since, I have been partial to tan, the mote tan the betterl Every 
inusion^ goes through some such experietyw. a&thiV-M vmxs home 
drfeated. 


My Ups sjtokc again to me: “If you want the Moros to be fair to your 
religion, be fair to theirs. Study thdr Koran with them.” 

I »o.t down U.0 lull and wld fundte (pri«a) dut 1 wanted 
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to study their Koran* The next day they crowded into my little cottagCf 
each with a Koran under his arm. Tliey were bent upon making a 
Moslem out of me! So we went to work with great zeal. 

A few days later they brought me a pamphlet published by an Islamic 
propaganda society in India, to show me how to be a good Moslem. 
It said that Islam has four Holy books; the Torah, the laws of Moses; 
the Zabur, the psalms of David; the Kitab Injil, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; and the Koran of Mohammed* 

I sang the doxology under my breath. They had built a bridge across 
which I might some day be able to lead them to Christ! I said to them, 
“I have studied these first three books since I was a boy, and you have 
studied the Koran. We will exchange our knowledge!” 

We began a search for more common ground. They brought me a 
book that said the Moslems believe Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary, 
but do not believe He was crucified! "When Jesus was praying in 
Gethsemane God looked at him and said, *Hc never did anything 
wrong. It would not be just to allow him to die.’ So God quickly 
snatched Jesus up to heaven. Then God came back and snapped his 
finger and made Judas look like Jesus. So they seized Judas and 
crucified him as he deserved. Even today Jesus Christ is sitting on a 
throne at the right hand of God, pleading with God to be merciful to 
us because we arc ignorant. Jesus is our best friend in heaven!" Their 
book also said that in Medina there are four graves — one the grave of 
Mohammed, another of Fatima his daughter, the third that of Mo- 
hammed's greatest missionary, Omar, and the fourth grave is empty. 
They are saving it for Jesus, who they think will return to the world 
and reign for a thousand years and then be buried beside Mohammed, 

I did not try immediately to correct their theology. For the time 
being, 1 was only too glad they had Jesus beside God, no matter how 
they got Him there. 

I soon realized that I must have a more thorough knowledge of the 
Moro language, so I asked an American officer, Lieutenant Cramer, 
whether he knew any Moro whom I could trust to teach me. Cramer 
replied; 

"There is a Moro here who was convicted of murder and sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment. I thought this sentence was too heavy, 
so I helped him appeal to the supreme court on a plea of self-defense. 
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I was dtitnb-founded when he was acquitted. Pambaya is now my 
friend, and, if I recommend you to him, he wiU do ^ythmg you wy. 

So this man Pambaya, who so narrowly escaped spending tw ly 
years in prison, became a dose friend and was the strongest hult^k 
against aU opposition. He helped us prepare our dicrionaiy and translate 
thousands of pages into Maranaw, induding the Gospel of Luke anU 


the Book of Acts. 

Donato Galia, a FiUpino with an MA, from Teachers College, 
Colombia University, came to Lanao with his wife to cooperate in our 
mission. He was a born educator and deserves much credit for the 
discoveries in literacy fbat were made riiat year. 

Our murderer friend, Pambaya, began to teach Galia and myself Ac 
hlaranaw language. Not a page of it had ever been printed. The priest 
knew Arabic letters, as did some of the datos (chiefr), but Arabic was 
too hard for most people, Galia and I adopted a Roman alphabet, one 
letter to a sound and only one sound to a letter — perfectly phonetic. 

When we tried to write the words we heard, nobody could tell US 
where one word began and another cndcdl If I asked Pambaya, “What 
is the Maranaw word for ‘go’?" he did not know. But if 1 asked bow 
to say, “Where are you goiDg?" he answered at once, "Anda\asoong" 
By many trials and errors wc discovered that anda was “where,'’ ^«r was 
“you,” and soong was “go"— “Where you go?” Wc had to make some 
hard deedriom also about spelling. Wc to use «, for ao, pro- 

nounced as in ttvo. Then wc always used u for Ac sound of a pro- 
nounced as in atp — never two sounds for Ac same leticr. 

In rix weeks we had a box ten inAcs long Bled wiA carA recording 
Aittcen hundred worA, The worA were in Ac box but not m our 
hcaAl Galia learned muA more quickly than I Ad and was talking 
tD^ everybody m a few weeks. He was bright and besides he was bom 
wiA a Fdipino language, Vtsayan, in bis mouA. All Filipino and 
Malay languages seem backwarA to us Americans, Instead of “What 
W you?” Acy say, “What is had by you?” Instead of “Da: me see 
It Acy say, “I voU be let by you to have it seen by me.” It’s easy in 
anaw when you get Ae knack of Ainking in rounAbout fashionl 
After that night on Signal HiU, when God killed my radal prejudice 
and made me coIor-bUod, it seemed as Aough He were working miracles 
at every rum, Galia and I became poarivdy superstitious about it. We 
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needed a schoolhouse. William MaeSmith, the rough but big-hearted 
i^erican merdiant and Jiquor dealer, said; “Here is a building nobody 
is vsiag, 1 reckon you can buy ft for $250. The owner went back to 
Gods country [he meant America, not heaven! j. But anyhow you can 
use it free 'while we find out what he wants for it.” 

Thus we had a huge building that had once been a dance hall and 
motion picture theater, for $250. Later we got MaeSmith’s store that 
had once been a saloon. We “converted” it into a church. 

We prayed, “Lord, we are grateful for this big school building. But 
we need a printing press, too.” A friend in Cagayan wrote us a letter; 
"You don’t need a press, do you? We could sell two presses and lots 
of type, altogether worth about 3,000 pesos, for 250 pesos, and Silvtno 
Abaniano, the printer, will come with it.” Galia and I nearly wept as 
we read that letter. “God is working ahead of us,” he whispered 
So I took the press and the printer to Lanao. “Where shall wc put 
this press?” I asked Donato. “This old floor will not hold up a thou- 
sand-pound machine.” We examined our big building and there we 
discovered a concrete base exactly the right shape and size! “Man,” I 
said to Galia, “God put it here for us, twenty years agol” 

Sflvino, the printer, began to set up the first page of Maranaw ever 
put into type. The Moros buzzed with excited curiosity. None of them 
could read their own language with our alphabet. When the imams 
(chief priests) saw the Roman letters they insisted that wc must have 
Arabic type, which, they said, ivas the “holy” script of the Moslems. 
They had an idea that “Roman” type belonged to the Roman Catholic 
church — that types went with religions! So our teacher Pambaya wrote 
our newspaper out in Arabic for stencils that the superintendent of 
schools loaned us. We had Arabic text on one side of each sheet and 
Roman text on the other. We called it The Story of Lanao. He/c is a 
translation of the opening paragraphs; 

This is the beginning of a story paper in the More language, to be dis- 
tributed around the four sides of Lake Lanao. All Moros feel delighted be- 
cause this paper is being started. The leading dettot will furnish stories for 
the nev.’spapcr, telling of the famous ancestors of early days, and the events 
in Mecca and oUier important places. 

Our paper will also be helpful for business. It will tell the price of rice, 
corn, beans, various kinds of doth and thread, of silk and woven hemp, 
of lumber, brass, silver and gold articles, and betd nuu. 
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THIRTT YEARS WITH THE SILEHT BILLION 


At last the great day came when we were ready to distribute the 
first issue. 1 WTote my father all about it: 


February 1930 

Tomorrow morniog will be an important morning in the history of this 
province, I believe, for we arc going to distribute our first paper. Personally, 
I am not very well pleased with its appearance. We tried to stencil on 
newsprint, and the ink came through so much that the printing on the 
other side is not clear. But the Moros who have seen the proof copies are 
as pleased as though it were bound in gold! They all prophesy that our 
paper will be a grand success. I hope so, for it involves enough labor to 
deserve rcsultsi We had first to find something they would like: then wc 
had to put it into Maranaw in Roman letters, which has never been done 
kfore; then wc had to have Pambaya write it in Arabic letters, and a priest 
had to decide whether it could be understood, and another priest copied 
It oS on a stencil. 


wc have to teach everybody how to read the paper. No Moro but 
Pambaya can read the side with Roman Icucrs. Wc have prepared a chart 
fuU of short scDtenc« with very Urge letters. To make this the super- 
' hand-printing Icacrs. WeS 

our best to tmeh some Moros these sentences but it hasn’t worked well, so 
Gaha and I have ^ne mto a huddle to devise some heuer way. We revUed 
rc-shortened our charts uLl there was 

sdv., d.h Lrt be eT’amloM 

every step is smooth and the grade so easy that the non road un^ 
along without getting stuck or even jolS^'Se 
chauffeur. All he needs to do is to leirn to k«o T 
«eel..e hU speed end d,e road will ca„, him theorgt^t' h^’ueS 
Thus wc were stumbling into the beginning of a ... • 

—although this was the farthest thing in the v^rld from 

Calia end Ued eome imeedie, „ 

had never dreamed e£ reachmg the ABCs ,o edutel Bn. le ^ 4 e 

lessons every missionary must learn is to be adant-.Ma. . • , . 

cherished dreams, and do whatever he finds can 

of our plans was harder on poor Galia than on me for 

year in Teachers College writing a thesis on a normLl school fot 1 ?°^ ] 
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But the doors opened so wide for a literacy campaign that neither Galia 

nor I had time to weep over shattered hop«. 

One of these doors had been „ D^'^i-in, 

five years before when he gave a gold-headed cane 
who ever after was a loyal friend to f 

ebony and ivory cane to stuLd the Koran 

PandUn. General BnUard opened "eholars. A 

until he knew it so well Aat he surpr American 

terrible cholera epidemic was kiUing e 

soldiers were stricken. BuU-d told a 

has made the pilgrimap to Americans 

contained little devils, “just as e or , 

roasted the little devils to death over a fire. 

back to his people, the cholera stopped, and America 

more friend. H„11ard’s one-eyed friend, 

When, twenty-five years later, Gener 

Hadji Kakairan, heard of our he offered me as a 

Tamparan bringing his nephew, ^am N , 
teacher. Gani Noor became our 6'^ ^oro b tera^^ ^ 
cral BuUard’s smdy of the Koran bore frmt « = 

written to my fadier during my first spring m Lana . 

I have just been having one of NMr.'Tnd three of his 

have but one life to live. If I were to acquirers ““ 

“'•TouTave been helping me in JjJ’y Vrolllest detail,’ 

You and I shall be friends forever. 
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have the strong moral backing of all the leading priests and dittos in Lanao, 
and can tell thern that these ideals are the ideals that we learned from 
Jesus? Doesn’t this justify the method of approach we are trying? 

Just at noon today a Moro from Togaya-wherc all the fighting has taken 
place during the past few wccks-camc to ask us to esubllsh a school there 
so that the people might learn good customs and stop fighting. Then, 
to my great surprise, he produced a New Testament and said he wanted 
to study It and that he wanted to have a copy in Maranaw. I promised 
tftat some day we would print it, and now we must make good. 

^cerpts from letters written during the following year reveal the new 
poblems that were arising and give the high points of our progress. I 
have not attempted to give their respcaivc dates, for they form a 
runnmg narrative of events. 

yo..r p,=s,h« printed b ^ “I’ 

that can boast anvbodv has^aH ’ ^ another press in the world 
many Moros have donl so.^But that ^ 

output to date is about twenty pagcsl 

»c c, ftete bi,„ “ The 

than out of those who acquire a taste for rl,' T English 

may be able to mold this^Ioro nation fa 'T So perhaps we 

■“f P™< “d dtctUle .monfd.T^pt° “““ *' 

'"'rs ■» -d- vc„, 

be wai attain fair speed. He has nassLl another month 

for he knows that letters can be so nrn hardest, achievement, 

th^selves into words and convey the 

brightest Morns can repeat Sr ' 
with three word, that coS all^^ ^e start 

^E^ge, These three words are as 

and work” are to us. ^ them as “mother,” “hand ” 

They are Malabanga. name r.f 

=• ■; isrsfe,-? 

combination of these 




a 

ma 

la ba 

nga 



I 

mi 

li bi 

ngi 



o 

mo 

lo bo 

ngo 



u 

mu 

(u bu 

ngu 


tna ma 

a ma 

(a la 

a la 

ma (a 

fa ma 

nan 

father 

to pat 

Cod 

large 

yard 

m! mi 

a mt 

li If 

a li 

ii ma 

li o 

S5rt 

our 

name 

name 

hand 

outside 

mo mo 

a mo 

lo lo 

a lo 

ma )o 

o lo 

chewed 

nonfccy 

dull 

heffo 

pretty 

head 

■ba ba 

ba ba i 

la ba 

ba (a 

ba li 

ba lo 

short 

woman 

profit 

pair 

d receipt 

dang 

bi bi 

b( ba 1 

la bi 

i bi 

o bi 

lo bi 

duch 

push 

PTOfC 

itch d 

vegetable 

cocoanut 

bo bo 

ba bo 

la bo 

bo la 

bu la 

bu 1 

to pour 

aunt 

prefer 

baU 

wide 

smoke 

nga n3a 

ba rv 3 a 

bo nsalunga i 

ma nga 

o nga 

open mouth 

Island 

fruit 

pfuraf 

d/V 

fruit 

ngi ngi 

la ngi 

li ngi 

lu ngi 

lu ma 

lu mi 

comer ol mouth wait 

to turn 

allow 

smooth 

make Hat 

FIRST MARANAW READING CtlART ' 

(lesson i) 
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I have been trying to teach a boy to read this afternoon, but his mind 
was so slow the task seemed like pouring water into a mosquito neL I often 
wonder when I am working with a stupid man whether he is worth all 
this effort. But then when that same man fondly runs his fingers through 
my hair and fairly beams with gratitude while he calls me “good uncle,” 
I know that a little love is created. If, as we believe, this entire universe is 
a desperate attempt of love to incarnate itself, then “important duties” that 
cut us off from helping little people are not duties but sins. 

On market day twice a week, I stand from seven to twelve before a chart 
in the market plac^ while people crowd around trying to get near enough 
to learn to read, always threatening to push me off my stool in their eager- 
ness to be next. I do not sec how my teachers get time to record the names 
of their students; I seldom do. 

As I finished breakfast about six-thirty and arose from the tabic there 
came a knock at the door. I turned the knob and there crowded into my 
little house sultans and hadjis and datos; sixty tried to get in, but some 
had to stay outside for want of room. 'They had hired a launch and had 
come twenty miles to be examined, for they had learned to read Moro with 
English letters. We marched down the road a mile to our school, and there 
we spent the whole forenoon in joyously throwing compliments at one an- 
other, Everybody in the province seems caught up with the same gladness. 
They think the whole world will be surprised at their achievement, and I 
think they are righti This thing may have had parallels, but I have neither 
seen them nor heard of them. On our school wall is a motto: “In five years, 
Lanao the most literate province in the Philippines.” These men declared, 
“I.CSS than five years, much Icssl” 

But there is a price to pay for all this — one cannot get any time alone. 
Three men, very intimate friends and splendid workers, have just been 
here and in spite of my hints and insistences that I needed to work, they 
stayed a long time. One of them is writing a letter about our campaign to 
the President of the United States at this moment; and he did not relent 
until we promised to translate it into English and send it to President 
Hoover. 

Any executive will say, “You ought to organize your time and have it 
understood that visitors are welcome only at certain hours.” Something, at 
least, must be done about it; but not something that will nip our tender 
promising plant in the bud. What a beautiful frail thing it is! 

The Moros know that wc love them, but they do not realize what a gulf 
-—at least historically — separates us. If they did, would they be so affec- 
tionate? Yes, if they knew all, if they knew the love of God in all its 
wondrous fervor, they would I 

And to think that less than a year ago we were writing about “the 
most diflScult place under the American flag, if not in the world!” 
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I think nov? that America is the most diffic^t in 
tbeie yon demand abdity, utnmial ability, while here in Lanao they demand 

fa Ac cod of a day as nearly perfect as any 1 have ev^ seen, and Jo I 
write about it at once. Uhas been oaspetatlngly busy, for Moros have come 
to Ac house from early morning to dark. They were all so loving and 
grateful that I Aink I never saw anything like it before in Ae whole worlA 
As darkness approached. 1 sent Acm home, tdUng Aem I must walk oft 
done. As I dimbed Signal Hill, God began to use my tongue to speak to 


me: ... 

“My chad you have at last struck your pace. Here in Lanao you wiU 
accompilsb somcAlng wiA me for Ae human race. You will broaden the 
circle of Aeir minds, wbiA is good, and you will help Acm to a new 
comradeship wIA me, which is Ac most wonderful thing that can hap^ 
to any man. This very minute, while you aic walking wiA me and listening 
to me, you arc doing Ac last highest tlung a human bring can ever do. 
You must not fret because you have not done more in your Ufc. Only live 
close to me minute by minute as you have done so much of Ae day today, 
and what you are will speak. You need not worry about what you do, but 
only what you are. And what you arc depenA upon whcAer you are 
hoWftg on to mf.“ 

The Moros come and watch our Sunday services wiA cvcr-tncrcastng 
interest and appreciation. To our great delight we have found that Acy 
like ]csus. It is Christians Aey hate because Christians have mistreated and 
misunderstood Acm. They love Jesus and clrim Him for Arir own. So we 
arc going to try to write a series of tracts on “Jesus as a Good Friend,*’ to 
he distributed in Maranaw in Ac market pbec. If we can untangle Christ 
from Ae terrible handicap of Christendom, win A ha$ kept so many millions 
from Him, wc will be doing Ae Moros a priceless servicc- 
When wc came here in 1915 for Ac first time, wc heard an officer say 
that Ae only good Moio was a dead one, and I have heard Ais very state- 
ment repeated by government officials Ais year. Perhaps Ae only good 
Moros Acy come in contact wiA arc dead ones, but our program has 
attracted a group of young men who in my estimation arc as big-hearted 
Md as splendid as wy young men you could find in any country. My heart 
B all botmd up wiA Acm. I never had &icnA whom I felt I could rdy 
u^n w he tnoic loyal and who understood my own motives better than 
Aese Moros. NciAcr Acy nor I feci that Ac boun^ ot religlou or rare 
can keep m apart. * 


_ A swift, wonderful year has gone by [I wrote tn January, ,o«l. and vet 
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On the other hand, we can claim one victory. Almost loo per cent of 
the Moros are now our ^ends. It has been encouraging, too, to hear so 
many visitors in Lanao say, “This is what I call true missionary workl” 

Some months ago the Sultan of Samoi collected over a thousand signatures 
of prominent datos and sent them along with a beautiful silver box to hold 
betel-nuts to Mayor Charles G, Phillips of Montclair, New Jersey. Today 
Mayor Phillips’ reply arrived. I showed it to the men who are hdping us 
make a dictionary, and they were so delighted they could not sit still. Mayor 
Phillips had pictured “a university to be established at your capital — an 
institution where boys and girls from all over the island might come for 
intellectual training, and then go back as teachers to their own localities.” 
These men kept saymg, “My goodness, that is just the thing. Just think 
what that would do for Lanao.” 

Sheik Bogabong, the very highest scholar of all the Moros, came this 
morning and this afternoon, followed by his retinue, to help us and to 
discuss religious problems. He is so genuine and friendly and so interested 
in the quest for God, which means everything to me, that I enjoyed the 
conversations gready. 

He said that the chief difference between Islam and Christianity was 
that the Moslem can pray anywhere, while Christians have to go to cburchl 
One of my fellow workers objected to this, and said that I prayed on top 
of Signal HUl at sunset. Sheik Bogabong replied, “That is just where 
Mohammed and Jesus liked to pray best— on a hilltop!” Then Campong, my 
helper, said, “Ah, the Bible and the Koran are much alike on the question 
of prayer.” 

Yesterday Effa and I went with Lieutenant Alviola and his wife to 
Ramain and visited a number of homes. Abotais, the teacher, had a ba-i 
or princess from the royal femily read for us in each house, TThey all could 
read rapidly and beautifully. It was market day in Ramain and men were 
learning to read all about the market. Hundreds of men and about fifty 
women have learned to read here in the past two months. 

We all wanted to know how Abolals had secured such a stampede of 
Ramain ladies to learn to read, so he told us his secret. He had a handsome 
young man write a love lyric to one of the young ladies who had already 
learned, telling her that her education made her the most charming lady 
in Lanao. She read the love song to the other young ladies, and the 
scramble to learn to read was on — a perfect illustration of the use of love 
as an educational instrument! When we told the other teachers how 
Abolais did it, they all declared they would adopt the same method and now 
we luve to print a love lyric every week in Lanao Pragrets. 

In the whole province 600 Maranaw women and girls have thus far been 
reported as having learned to read. Every week some high dato brings his 
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daughter and asks us to keep her in our school, 
equipped to do. You see what a wonderful opportunity is here. 

^\vinow have twenty literacy icacheis, most of them high Khool stud ^ 
and some of them graduates, scattered through the mam districts. Their 
average pay « $io a month. Besides these twenty who arc in the employ 
of the madrasa, as our folk school is called, there arc at least fifty others 
who arc doing more or less regular teaching without pay. They reported 
having taught 930 this month, which is at the rate of ir,r6o a year. 

Wc have just come home from high adventure in Togaya, the home of 
notorious outlaws. It is our first visit since the soldiers destroyed thek stone 
fort. Mr. McKinley, who was with us, tried to become friendly with one 
imam but received only black looks in return. This man was probably a 
close friend of the outlaws. As soon as wc pulled out our lesson sheets there 
was a buzz of czeitement- The old imam suddenly became friendly and said 
he had heard of the “American madrasa” Every person in the party was 
soon surrounded by a crowd of Moros, all of them learning to read. When 
you consider that they burned down the only school they ever had, ten 
years ago, you can sec what this new doorway to civilization may mean to 
thetru 

Campong Basman said, as wc were leaving Togaya, "Our poor Moro 
people do not know in which direction to go and arc in need of leaders. 
They follow anybody who knows what to do.” 

Campong is a keen-minded young Moro who graduated from Munos 
Agiitulmial College and began to leach, but was dismissed from the 
bureau of education for carrying firearms without a license. He is a tireless 
worker and a high-grade translator. He has just completed the translation 
of a litde booklet on the care of babies, and has translated about a hundred 
pages of* the Old Testament. From our pulpit on Sunday morning, he has 
been reading the stories of the Prophets to the Moros. 

The Christian Endeavor meeting is just ouL Down the street tonight 
goes somebody sin^g and whistling, “Out. of the darkness into the light, 
I«us. I come, Jesus, I come." It sounds like Campong Basman. Though 
still a Moslem, he takes a leading part in Christian Endeavor every week. 

1 think wc could ^vc imposing statistics in the way of church member- 
ship this year, Imt if we did so we might sacrifice the wonderful good 
will that now exists toward out enterprise. If we can be of great service to 
Moros during the next four or five years educationally, mcdkally, and 
in oAer ways, then they wUl think of our Christianity in terms of loving 
service rather than in terms of doctrine. Hitherto, Christians have seemed 
chiefly enemies of Mourned and Islam. Wc do not want to be thought 
of w envies of any oiher religion, but as lovers of all mem 

our^Lm Wc abandoned 

our room at the miliury camp and went to the Moro school in Dawalan 
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to hold OUT Christian services. The windows were all filled with Moros 
listening to the service from start to finish. I spent a couple of minutes 
preaching to the Moros in their own language. What I said was about as 
follows: 

“Friends, we use a different language and worship with somewhat 
different forms, but we worship the same God. These songs that we sing 
today could all be sung by you with as much earnestness as they arc sung 
by us. The story of Joseph, which wc read, is well known to you, for Joseph 
is one of your great prophets. Come in and worship with tis if you wish* 
We call you our dear friends.” 

The life of the pioneer missionary can be thrillingl Never did I enjoy 
any other work as I do this. It is literally true that the missionaries on the 
very front lines arc the ones who are getting the greatest fun out of their 
experiences. It anybody is going to be a missionary, let him plunge into the 
farthest frontiers. Never pity Livingstone again. Envy him, loneliness, 
malaria, and all I 

Livingstone never had an experience like mine yesterday I Wc have five 
automobiles in Dansalan now, great curiosities to the people across the lake, 
where there are neither roads nor autos. Kakai (pronounced Cockeye) 
Dagalangit brought six of his thirteen wives, with their daughters and 
maid-servants, yesterday to sec our auto and beg for a ride. So fourteen 
queens and princesses piled into our Ford, two or three deep, every princess 
saturated with perfume from Cairo. They giggled incessantly until wc 
reached the corkscrew road down the mountain, when some of them began 
to get sick- A few got out, two leaned out, and one leaned on my shoulder. 

I did not hesitate for an instant to turn homeward, for there was a hole in 
one tire and I trembled for it every minute. Think of fourteen sick royal 
ladies, a flat tire, and no spare I Harems have lost their glamour. 

Everywhere I turn I sec people teaching each other to read, or else reading 
the papers that wc have printed, 

Wc have doubled our force of Moro typesetters, all inexperienced but 
eaten up with zeal. They arc putting forced draught on our printing presses 
— ^wc bought another old press — so that we may catch up with the rising 
demand for literature. 

Yesterday a young man came and said, “We have now read cver3rthing 
you have prlnt^. Arc you finished with a new issue of the paper?” 

“Not until next Monday.” 

He began to walk the floor in consternation as he said, “What will the 
young ladies do? They will be discouraged if they have nothing to read. 
They will finish this paper in a day. Then what?" 

Then what I That is the question we arc nov/ trying to solve! 

Lieutenant Carlton of the U, S. Army and Mrs. Carlton have been 
vbiiing Lanao for a week. They were deeply interested in our program 
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and *p«t a long wiifle watching w teach the Mores to read. 'They watch^ 

US t^c these large charts by hand, since of course 
smaU for them. The day before they left. Lieutenant OrUon Mjd, Mf^ 
Carlton and I have noticed how much you need more charts, and how slo 
the present process is. If you wiU give m a sample of just what you want, 
we will make them on better paper tibn you have so that they will last 
longer; we will send you one thousand.” 

I visualized what it meant in an instant— a large lovely chart in every 

chieftain’s house— and was so happy I felt stunned, 

‘TietttenanC I said, “this means that we shall winl This will be the 
most literate province in the Philippines in five years — and pcrlups the 
most literate in Asia.” So cveiy day has new wonders; God ir doing this. 

Before I opened my front door this morning I heard some men outside. 
One was a data fromWaw, a distant corner of the province. He said, “V/c 
have no public school in our district. The people arc all ignorant, not even 
one man who can teach the rest of us. We want you to send us a teacher.” 

"There is no money to send you a teacher," I replied. "But Mr. Presidcntc 
(he was the mayor of his town), suppose you learn right now and go back 
and teach the people yourself.” 

So he went at it and in an hour he could read — slowly, it is true, but 
perfectly. Then he started in to learn to write. We teach them to print their 
letters, so they arc easy to learn. He went away with a large, brilliantly 
decorated chart in his hand, a diploma under his arm, and a broad grin 
on his htce, “I graduated from the Madrasa yesterday," he will say when he 
gets home. “Now I am your teacher.” 

This morning early a group of datot came to pvc us land. They wanted 
us to have a beautifully situated piece of land, which we had regarded as 
the most desirable in Dansalan, for a Morn girls’ dormitory and school. They 
told roe that they absolutely would not sell it to anybody else for it was too 
precious, hut &t our school they wanted to pve it without a cent. And they 
were so excited about it that one of them said, "If anybody else ever tries 
to build a house on that land, we will murder himr— and they meant it. 
These fellows have pretty tough ways with their enemies, but what marvel- 
^ frie^ 4ey can bcl The wife of one owner crowded up and cried in a 
high voice, I told my husband if he did not give that property to you, 1 
would cut his throat while he was asleep.” The husband smiled proudly. 
It ^ ha wife's gendc hint that she agreed with him entirely. 

The Enant^ smnuinn «l has Vm vumc bl our supporters so 

hard that I shaU have to cut my budget to less than on£.halL 1 have gone 

twelve of our staS and cut the salaries of all the reS 
TTus wai reduce our total budget by Jieo a month. I have worked over 
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Kakai Dagalangit, a tall chieftain with fierce black eyes, stood up. 
He has thirteen tovcs and all he has to do is to look at them and 
they behave. He looked at me with those fierce eyes and said, “This 
campaign shall not stop. It’s Lanao’s only hope.” Then he looked at 
those teachers with his fierce eyes and said, “I’ll make cvcrj'body who 
knows how to read teach somthody else, or lH kill him.” 

Everybody taught. Nobody died. Everybody liked it. I did not like 
the motto “teach or die” and so changed it to “Each One Teach One,” 
and this method, started by the Moro chieftain, has gone around the 
world. 



CHAPTER 3 


1930^34: THE “EACH ONE TEACH ONE’ 
IDEA SPREADS 


In the ten yeabs following the opening of the Lanao station the atti- 
tude of the Moros toward Christianity swung from one pole to the 
other. It was unmitigated hatred when we arrived; love, good will, and 
cooperation when we departed. As one after another of the younger 
generation was baptized during the last two years not a word of op- 
position reached our cars. The members of our church were trying to 
keep God in their thoughts every minute of the day so that, as they 
said, “the Moros will see Christ in us.” This was why we developed 
the "Game with Minutes,” which is our adaptation of Brother Law- 
rence’s effort to practise the presence of God all day Jong. The daughter 
of the Sultan, who was attending our girls’ school, said openly that she 
was going to be baptized. The Sultan himself had too many wit'cs to 
become a Christian, but he always came and had his picture taken right 
in the center of our church photographs. 

The beginning of this Lanao tramformauon had repercussions in 
other parts of the Philippines almost from the first. In 1930 the pastors 
of the United Evangelical Church of the Philippines came to Dansalan 
for a retreat to pray and plan. Before they left they made a Cebuan 
chart, like our Maranaw chart, and just as easy to learn. Our printer, 
Silvino Abaniano, himself a Cebuano, worked night and day to print 
the new chart $0 that every preacher could take a supply home with 
45 
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him. These preachers went away in high spirits and started literacy 
campaigns in other parts oi Mindanao and in the central PhiUppines. 

Then came one of those miraculous interventions that make me sure 
God is working for the forgotten illiterates. It happened (or did it just 
happen?) that my old friend Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, of the Committee 
on World Friendship among Children in New York, thinking I stiU 
lived in Manib, appointed me American representative to help distrib- 
ute the 28,000 beautiful Friendship treasure chests sent by the children 
of America to the children of the FhiUppincs. This was the third and 
last of Dr. Gulick’s great friendly gift adventures. The first, in 1926- 
27, was when American children sent thousands of dolls to Japan. 
These were distributed in nearly every village in Japan amid a great 
wave of pro-Americanism. The second, in 1928-29, a shower of school- 
bags from the children of America to the children of Mexico, had great 
influence in counteracting the Mexican’s dislike for Yankee gringos. 
The Friendship chests for the Philippine children were very attractive. 
They svcrc of metal, decorated with pictures of Washington, Rizal, 
Columbus, Magellan, gods of the sea, and maps of the world, in imita- 
tion of andent Spanish treasure chests. Inside they were crammed with 
a variety of articles that the children of America had thought would 
please the children of the Philippines. 

At the end of 1950 1 spent ten days in Manila helping direct the 
formal reception of the chests and the great celebration before Rizal’s 
monument on the Luneta. This responsibility brought me into contact 
with many ofBdals from the governor-general to the director of educa- 
tion. All of them were interested in literacy. 

It was while I was in Manila that Mr. E, K. Higdon, then secretary 
of the National Christian Council, arranged for me to make an ex- 
ploratory literacy expedition through the northern Philippines. So the 
following Oaober found me again aboard ship on the way from 
Mindanao to Manila. In the midst of a storm— and with everybody 
scasickl-I tried to write my father about the start of my voyage; 


t . October 18, iqat 

northern pan of the PhUippincs to help prepare 
les«m hkc those wc made for the hforos in several pSipmo dialects! 

We are now out from behind the shelter of Mindanao and the waves are 
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brcoming uncomfortable, A jutJdcn storm haj itrucJc ui. Dump, ratde, bang 
go the doon. Good -by until it h over, 

Tbrcc hours later: The tables are tied against the wall. Tlie floor is 
streaked sWih rain, which is driving through the closed windows. At this 
moment a window was shaken loose with a loud clatter. There goes the 
hardest shock we have had )tt. I wonder how much water poured into the 
lowxr deck of this little steamer. 

^^i^da^ao Sea is an uglf piece of ss'afcr, because storms like this pile up 
agairssi the tidal currents that pour in from the Pacific Ocean to the China 

The wind howls worse every minute. I wonder whether the hearts ol 
all the passengers are l>eh.nving as strangely as mine. I am reminded of 
Bob*s remark after he was in an airplane: “I wasn’t scared, but my stomach 
Was.” I wonder whom f shall sec first in heaven if this ship capsizes or goes 
doss'n. t read somew here (hat if one prays for others he can forget himseff. 
Can I pray (or all the passengers on this ship while sre toss about on this 
enraged sea? 

Yesl It svorki! Praying for others has brought my heart back to its normal 
beat again. There goes a svave clear over the ship, but I have not stopped 
praying for the Filipinos and my heart behaves pcrfcaly. 

Tlsc captain hat surrendered to the storm and is trying to keep it on our 
stem. We must be going at a terrific rate, yet the spray blosvs over the ship 
from stern to stem each time we pitch up, dowm, up. 

Two hours later: Behind Siquijor Island — safe, and almost calm- 

When we reached hfanila, there on the dock was the energetic Mr. 
Higdon, who hurried me to Union Seminary, to the unisxrsity, to the 
bureau of education, and to the ncsvspapcr reporters. The report went 
over Manila that \vc could teach people to read in a day— some said 
an hour; and an article entitled “Lightning Literacy” appeared in the 
best journal in the islands. It was a month before I had time to do any 
svriting. Paragraphs from my next two letters to my father reveal what 
bad been accomplished: 

To date we have completed charts in nine languages — ^Visayan, Tagalog, 
Ibanag, Ilocano, Gaddang, Isinay, Pampangan, Pangasinan, and BicoL It is 
proving easier than »ve had feared to find the key words for each of these 
languages. We have trained 150 young people to teach and have given them 
certificates. 

A young Kalinga at the American Bible Society helped prepare a chart 
in his dialect. The Kalinga tribe lives in the northernmost mountains of 
Luzon. My curiosity was excited by the striking diSerences between Kalinga 
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and all other Philipjane dialects. It has no r as the others have; also, unlike 
the others, it docs have the letter Governor Early, who lived among them 
for several years, has an explanation. He says ^t an ancient colony of 
Japanese w'as driven into the mountains and intermingled with the natives, 
inuoducing Japanese sounds. Certainly their features bear more resemblance 
to those of the Japanese than do those of any of their neighbors. 

We arc taking steps to teach illiterates in the leper colony on Culion 
Island. This will bring the Bible, and thus comfort and enrichment of life, 
to those pitiful unfortunates — there are six thousand of them — who are least 
able to care for themselves. 


During this tour I felt more strongly than ever that we could sweep 
the world with this scheme of key-word teaching if it were not for one 
obstacle-the spelling of the English Unguagel If wc spelled English 
phonetically, American children could be taught to read in a week. Wc 
nc^cd only a day with the Philippine dialects. I can see only one thing 
to do-start a strike against the way English is misspcUcd-become a 
spelhng Bolshevist! I suppose that unless we revolt we shall be handing 
on Ais same accursed orthography to our children, and our chUdren’s 
children, to the crack of doom. 


meantime, larger and larger numbers of Moros 
on ™ thermometer" to place 

^ l»'c™tagc from 

the leadin' showed the literacy percentages of 

men, and we totd^na ^ teaching as any of the 

perfett. Besides, thev to f • “tti^tmtes when their work was 
aboe, allowing »to were timid 

dtcdsof womSZ “Th " H- 

^y». '^hilc thousands more were lam 

We knew that we could mt m soT ^ ^ 

tw per cent of the women. ^ ^ 8 °^ 

> W oea-er feeod ruch genuinely gtareful p«p,e as the Mores. W. 
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lived under a spell of continuous benediction. Nor have I ever felt so 
utterly safe in my life. I knew that if anybody tried to harm us, he 
would first have to deal with a hundred thousand Moros. They have 
qualities of fidelity and independence that every American honors. I 
am frank to confess that I lost my heart to the Moros, 

Every Friday, in the Moslem mosques, Pambaya (now a hadji) 
preached the ideals that he learned in our mission. He told the Moros 
that God expected them to be honest; that it was God’s will for every 
man to forget his own selfish interests and devote his life to serving 
his fellow man. The had]i returned from the mosque one day and told 
me that he had been pleading with the Moros to resist the idea of 
opening a cabaret, as some had planned to do, “We must not adopt 
everything we see in Western countries,” he told them, “for many 
things there are bad. Though they call themselves Christian, some 
Western countries do not follow the teachings of Nabi Isa (Jesus). 
The Protestant mission is opposed to the cabaret. We are not going to 
admit that our religion docs not have ideals as high as the ideals of 
these missionaries, are we?" 

In the spring of 1932 I was filled with joy by the arrival of a staunch 
Moro Christian, and I wrote my father of what it would mean for our 
workl 


March 13, 1932^ 

The Moro Christian from Jol®, Matias Cuadra, whose story, you will 
remember, is in Seven Thousand Emeralds, is here with his family. He has 
come to work with US I Today he preached his first sermon. The church— 
the one that was once a saloon — was crowded, with more Moslems than 
Christians. Matias produced a profound impression as he talked about 
“Youth Movements Around the World.” He made the babies cry with his 
mighty shout, while the rest of the audience gasped and trembled- As I sit 
tonight I can remember nearly every word he said — sure proof that he said 
it wdl. 

The first day Matias arrived he began to mix with the people of the town. 
To the delight of the hadjis. he talked with them in Malayan, which is 
almost as sacred to them as Arabic, Mrs, Cuadra has a sweet voice, and is 
teaching the Moros Christian tunes. The new day has dawned for Unao, 
and we are unutterably grateful. 

Another very important event took place that spring. The new 
governor-general of the Philippines, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., visited 
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Lanao aod made a lasting impression upon the Moros and upon our 

*^Veweiit down to ffigan to meet him as he came in on the boat* Fine 
arches had been erected over the entrance to the dexk, and the people 
ol Bigaa presented Imn with the “key to the dty." He lived up to all 
ihdr highest expecutions for cordiaUty, making them feel that he avas 
really glad to meet each person who came to shake hands with him* 
When he was given the key, he imdc a short but telling address. 

The following day hfo. Koosevelt came to our school in DansaUn 
intending to stay oidy a few imnmcs, but he suytd half an hour. He 
showed deep interest and made some ■very helpful suggestions. He was 
enthusiasdc about the dghw^u Sodctics of Educated Youth that wc had 
organized around Lake Lanao, and listened attentively while some of 
these young Moros told him that they were mcedng every week to 
answer the question, “How can wc hdp our town, our province, our 
country, and the world?” 

“This is not mere theory,” they told him, “Wc have found thirty 
needs in our province and we have set our shoulders with all our power 
to meet these needs* Eadi of us has charts in his home and has prom- 
ised to teach as many people as be can. Wc arc distributing seeds 
around the four parts of Lanao* Wc arc showing people how to keep 
well. We arc encouraging people to send thdr children to schooL 
Hitherto we have thought the only use of education was to become a 
derk or errand boy in a government office; but wc have discovered so 
many ways to be usdful to humanity that wc are intoxicated with 
cndiusiasm." 


Thdr eyes Bashed and their voices had a new ring- These boys were 
dreaming dreams far beyond the borders of Lanao* They wac tingling 
with eagerness to do somahing for all the world. One day I had read 
to thra from Professor Fleming’s book, Mar\t of a World Christian, 
that “two out of three inhabitants of our globe have still to be taught 
to read and write. The United Sutes may send its hundreds of 
teachers to the Pfolippincs and make hose islands a world model for 
educational progress, but there arc a billion more who need this help*” 
“Boys.” 1 had burst forth, “you and I arc in the biggest undertaking 
wc ^cr heard of. This book says that two^hirds of the people of the 

campaignl TeU rhe literacy 
teacher, 111 have my eye on them and very likely some may be caUed 
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to foreign countries to establish literacy campaigns like ours. Write to 
the Satos and tell them that I believe that a world literacy movement 
is beginning in Lanao and I am on fire with the idea " 

The boys had caught fire, too. We started at once to sec what im- 
provements we could make in our chart and in our methods of teach- 
ing. When wc finished there was roaring in my cars the assurance that 
wc were going to arouse the enthusiasm of many leaders in this literacy 
enterprise, and that it would sweep around the world. 

Wc had made a large map of the world, tvith Dansalan, l^nao, 
Mindanao, in the very center. Whenever a letter came from some other 
part of the world, wc would stick on a bright red silk thread running 
from that country to I.anao Province, The datos would come and ask 
what the threads meant, and while wc explained to them, they svould 
duck their tongues and say, "See how important wc arc becoming all 
over the world 1 We’ll certainly have to go and help those other people,** 
How their eyes popped svhen Govcrnor43cncral Roosevelt studied that 
m-ip and asked me to send charts of Moro lessons to Pueno Rico, where 
he had been governor-general before coming to the Philippines. 

At one of our meetings, called to enable the young men to explain 
to the datos about our dream of helping the world, Kakai Dagalangit 
stood up and said, *'If wc arc going to do that for the world, wc will 
first have to change our name. People think that Moros do nothing 
but murder and steal and spit betel nut. Rut now we have stopped 
being foolish and arc getting educated. ^Vhy, most of us can read 
already! Please go to Manila and ask Govcrnor^Gcncral Roosevelt to 
citangc our name. Tell him to call us ‘Islam,* for that means wc arc 
trying to do the will of God.** 

Some of our young men svanted to be baptized, but wc were leaning 
over backward in that respect to awid fanatical opposition. So hr ssr 
had baptized only one Moro l>oy and two hforo girls. Wc had 
achieved something, howcw, that tliould not be undercatimaicd. Tficf c 
was a new fricndlincst toward our religious scnices so marked that 
the Moros came and warcbwl us ivorship with open sympathy. I re- 
turned their visits by accepting their ins'itationi to ssnrihip with them 
in their mosques c\tTy Friday nron. And after the prajrrt were 
finished, sve would sit around in a circle in the center cf the nvnque, 
talking about the prophets and Nabi Isa Rokola 0^^ Christ)— cuts 
and thcirsl 
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In Bangued, the capital of the province of Abra, the presidente was 
ati ex-teadier and deeply interested in literacy. He himself learned our 
method, then he required his secretary, his clerks, his councilors, the 
captain of his constabulary, and a number of his lieutenants to learn. 
I taught praaically all the government employees in the town. A map 
of Bangued with every house drawn in was prepared and hung on the 
wall of the big, dirty, old municipio. The presidente and his force, 
together with the constabulary, planned to visit all the homes, record- 
ing the number of male and female illiterates in each house, and then 
to send teachers to teach in every home. A gold star was to be pasted 
on each house that became roo per cent literate. 

At Lagangilang Agricultural School in Abra my heart went out 
especially to two boys of the primitive Apayao tribe of northern Luzon. 
They had black tattoos covering their bodies and wore bright red 
G-strings — a tribal custom. The boys were so eager to learn to teach 
their people that they would not let me go to lunch; they had heard 
that I was to leave in an hour and they felt that their learning to teach 
was infinitely more important than anyone’s meal. They said that no 
one in their mountain tribe was able to read or write and they made 
me promise to go to those remote mountains above Baguio to prepare 
Apayao lessons. 

At Baoguen, in Ilocos Sur, fifty people gathered from the hills and 
mountains, some walking thirty kilometers. We taught twelve who 
had never read before, and the second day passed six of them as 
qualified teachers. The whole community svas abuzz with excitement. 

As we ate our dinner we could hear people in the neighboring houses 
repeating the chart — earabasa and all the rest, syllable by syllable. "No- 
body in those houses knows how to read,” said our hostess. 

TTic presidente of San Fernando told me, "In all our family I am the 
only man who has been able to read. Think what a struggle it has been 
for me to get an education.” He brought his own brother to be taught, 
and in an hour the brother knew all the syllables and could read very 
slowly. The man’s face was radiant, and the presidente was astonished 
beyond measure. “It took me two years to learn to read even a little 
English,” he said. We all laughed as I patted the young man on the 
back and said to the presidente, "See how much brighter your brother 
is!” 

In all my fife I have never engaged in work that broughc to the 
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surface so much genuine gratitude and such pathetic longing for help. 
For thirty years my heart had ached for these multitudes, and now 
that the way was opened to help them, 1 was most grateful to God. 

I svas introduced to the students of Munos Agricultural School by 
Professor Ambrosio Torres, a fine Christian gentleman, who said, 
“Boys, do you remember how our martyred hero, Dr. Jos^ Rizal, risiced 
his life to return to the Philippines in order to cut the cataracts from 
mother’s eyes? You can be Rizals and cut the caDracts of illiteracy 
from the eyes of your mothers and fathers and neighbors." The effect 
of this speech was electric. To a man the students promised that when 
th^ went home for vacation they would try to teach their relatives and 
neighbors to read and write. 

returning to Manib from this tour through the lloeos 
provm,^ 1 found out leading Protestant layman, Jorge Bocobo, ptesi- 

Sedtth TT'?, °l densely intere^ed. He 

on while 1 showed them how to teach the Tagalog chart. “I am going 
home tonight, said President Boeobo, “and teS fur cook I chaLgf 
these students to make somebody literate before I do." He said he vifs 

keepb^ta t^ef »>><> >>ad been 

campaign would be used as Protestant n ^ j «Pr««d that our 

only way to meet the objeeUon was to tSrf dfe"m^ 

sionary hands. ^ movement out of nus- 

“ '"■> fct information and li^Tesmm 7“? 

five campaigns with municipal “P 

^n material they must write^to the Natfontd Cb“'’^’ ““ 

i~-" --- f ptr^T^p 

'^CounelhSeoresofhighseh^btXurdtJL^^^^ 
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enthusiasm. They must write to the National Christian Council. Either 
the legislature or yourself should create a non-sertarian committee to 
study, stimulate, counsel, and coordinate the agencies interested in 
literacy and to furnish them books. I am sure that the Roman Catholic 
churches will cooperate with such a committee.” 

At the suggestion of the governor-general, the Philippine Education 
Company agreed to print and sell packets containing the necessary 
teaching material. We devoted several days to writing instrurtions for 
teachers and organizers in seven dialects. 

Governor-General Roosevelt also sent me to see Dr. Luther Bewley, 
director of education. “We have started literacy campaigns in ten of 
your high schools,” I told him, "If all your high school and inter- 
mediate students will learn this method and teach their parents, they 
can wipe illiteracy out of this nation.” 

“You are right,” Dr. Bewley replied, “but it takes time to get a 
huge organization like ours to undertake such a tremendous task. 
Meanwhile I hope you will visit all the schools in the Philippines.” 

When I reached San Jose, Antique, on the island of Panay — the last 
stop in roy two months’ tour — the Reverend E. F. Rounds took me to 
visit his friend, the Dutch priest. The padre was extremely cordial, 
offered us his best wine and cigars, and took us to sec the eight 
Catholic sisters in the convent. These nuns, six of them Spanish and 
two of them Filipina, were lovely, spiritual women with a deep eager- 
ness to help the illiterates who, they said, were very numerous in the 
province of Antique. For two hours they studied our charts and 
methods with keen interest. 

As I traveled toward Lanao once more I listed the languages in 


which we had prepared key-word lessons. I counted twenty-one: 

Maranaw 

Ilocano 

Joloano 

Cebuan 

Ibanag 

Subano 

llongo 

Manobo 

Bukidnon 

Tagalog 

Isinay 

Bontoc IgoroC 

Bicol 

Gaddang 

Ifugao 

Pampangan 

Samarino 

Kalinga 

Pangasinan 

Magindanao 

Visayan 
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This was the beginning of the Philippine literacy campaigns. “But,” 
you will ask, “did they continue?” Indeed they did and for this the 
National Christian Council deserves much of the credit. It appointed 
hCss Maria Dayoan general director of literacy in 1935, and until she 
came to America in 1938 she achieved astonishing results. At one of 
her early demonstrations before a huge crowd at the Philippines Nor- 
mal School, the leading teachers’ institution of the islands, the illiterates 
learned to read so quickly that the CTowd again and again broke into 
applause, and every student and teacher volunteered to teach. The 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, one of the most powerful organizations 
in the Philippines, sent Miss Dayoan everywhere to train their leaders. 

Her reports arc full of happy experiences; 


As I discovered how quickly people learned, I became more and more 
enthusiastic about literacy and was able to convince other people because 
I hTd U A taught far more rapidly than 

A^l treh^ r " demonstration befL public 

itteiTih’ to read in twenty-five minute;. She 

assemblies, public and nrivate associauons, community 

KhooIs,in Wg„ mimiciml™ T elementary 

faa th« I waf repTeS^ th r and student centers. The 

•o »<,* »!,!, "« Worn™-, Club, enabled m. 

P™u,u„, E,oup, „ 

“‘’-•".Sr.isi-iss;*"-" 


I whh you could have been with . . January 27, 1933 

Macamdeg, poured out his passionate t printer, 

Pa«mg of the Independence bS by SL es?^^ to save his people. The 

K ^’°tos. They know that th*' Profound influence 

of the Phdippine Island,. Macaindeg rel 

a tremendous effort to lift themselvw 3u^' ^ put forth 
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Meanwhile, the govcrnor-gcncfal took 15 m steps toward a govern- 
ment department of adult education by instituting a series of com- 
munity assemblies. Over a hundred lectures on vital topics were sent 
throughout the islands to be delivered in all important languages. 

Just as soon as the Philippines became a commonwealth, the Na- 
tional Supreme Council established a division of adult education. This 
important development in the progress of literacy took place in 1936. 
Thereafter, the literacy campaign became a government enterprise and 
reached out to every province and village. Literacy wagons were sent 
over the islands to attract all the illiterate adults and give them reading 
lessons. Adult night schools were established nearly everywhere. 

The March, 19^0, number of the government publication called 
Aduh Education announced that the priEc for the greatest number of 
illiterates taught to read that month had gone to the Davao Penal 
Colony. “The prisons,” it said, “arc becoming universities.” 

Matias Cuadra eventually became a chaplain in the Philippine army, 
and because of his experience in Lanao was given full charge of the 
literacy campaign among the armed forces. He pushed the campaign 
with such vigor that the army svas nearly 100 per cent literate when 
Japan struck. 

No account of our Lanao mission would be complete without a 
tribute to the magnificent men and women who worked with us 
during those years. They had come to the Philippines for sheer love of 
Christ and the romance of this great literacy adventure. 

First, in 1930, came Mrs. David Lund, who opened our Moro girls’ 
dormitory, paying her own salary and contributing $50 a month to aid 
poor Moro girls. Mrs. Laubach came in 3931 to teach Moro women 
and keep our hooks, and wiioi Aar came oiar sea Bcib 

and the Reverend and Mrs, Irving M. Channon, for years missionaries 
in the Caroline Islands and later at Silliman University, situated on 
Negros Island within sight of Mindanao. They gave us an extra year 
before retiring, Irving Channon could do more things than any other 
man I ever knew. With the aid of our Japanese neighbor, Mr. Matsui, 
he actually built us a home. 

Late in 1931 the Woodwards, in whose home I had stayed on my 
first visit to Mindanao, moved to Lanao so that, while Mr. Woodward 
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conUQued his evangelistic work along the coast o£ the island, his wife 
could help in the huge task of compiling a dictionary and translating 
the Bible. 

In the summer of 1932 I was overjoyed to receive a letter from Miss 
Minnie K- Schultz in Pennsylvania. Her interest had been aroused by 
the magazine articles she had read about our literacy campaign, and 
she wanted to come out to bclp us. Priends in America contributed 
funds to cover her salary, and in January of the following year she 
arrived to act as secretary and librarian. She won our hearts by ber 
splendid spirit and by the intcUigeocc with which she grasped the 
work. She was the first person of our acquaintance to go out and secure 
her own salary before starting out into the field— a wonderful thing to 
accomplish during those years of depression, 

Mrs. Pearl Spencer, one of the famous early government teachers — 
“best prindpal in the Philippines," tiie director of education told me — 
also joined our mission group for educational work at one-sixth of her 
previous salary. In 1941 she became the first head of our Moro high 
school. 

In 1940 the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
sent us the Reverend Alvin H. Scaff and his wife, both of them mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa; and in the fall of 1941, when the situation in 
Japan grw tense and the Japanese Christian leaders urged the mis- 
siotvaEves to leave, the Reverend Daaley I>trwns catmc to our L,anao 
station. When the tragic war struck the Philippines, Dailey Downs, 
Marion Woodward, and Pearl Spencer were still in I^nao, all three of 
them separated from their families, who happened to be in the United 
Smes. All of them were marvelous Christians, w'aim friends of the 
Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos as well as of the Moros, and their 
inBucncc was tremendous as they gave witness to the love of Christ in 
Lanao. 


WhUc our mission force was thus growing, there was coming over 
the Moros a change so profound that it was nothing Jess than miracul- 
ous. When we arrived in 1929 the atmosphere was tense with hatred 
^ecn the Moros and the constabulary. The government was trying 
to keep the Iwt from rocking” as much as possible. Everyone except 
Ae ^onane, carri^ guns-esen in the daylight in the military 
campv-in 1929. But in thirteen years this had nearly aU disappeared. 
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And in 19.^2 these same Moros who had so hated us signed a solemn 
pledge that they tvould die rather than allow the Japanese to overthrow 
the good government established by the United States. Ten thousand 
Moros signed their names to this pledge— most of them men whom 
we had taught to read. They had stopped glorying in being outlaws 
and were proud of being good citizens. Fourteen years before they had 
burned fifty school buildings, determined to root education out of 
Lanao. In 19^1 we left them clamoring for schools faster than the 
government could provide them, and sending girls as well as boys to 
be educated. 

At the dmc of the Japanese invasion we still had the only press 
printing Maranaw literature. We were producing close to a million 
pages a year, although it had to be set up by hand or mimeographed. 
In the ten-year period preceding we had published booklets with stories 
of the Old Testament prophets, running both the Bible and Koran 
accounts in the same volume. We had printed Luke in Maranaw; and 
when the war broke out the American Bible Society was in the process 
of printing the Acts. We had printed three edidons of an English- 
Maranaw diaionary, with definitions of ten thousand tvords. And we 
were issuing Lanao Progress, a sixteen-page fortnightly. 

We had specialized in paper-bound booklets and pamphlets, which 
we Sold and gave away by tens of thousands. Hie non-religious 
pamphlets were on such varied subjects as “Care of the Skin,** ‘’Mother- 
hood and Baby Care,” "The New Miracle Rice,” "Moro Folklore in 
Prose,” and “History of the World.” The bureau of education took 
the entire edition of a hundred-page volume containing a compilation 
of Moro lyrics. The religious pamphlets besides the Bible were on such 
themes as "Life on Its Highest Levels,*’ “Three Hundred Objectives of 
Character," "God Is Beyond Us All,” "Why Docs God Permit 
Suffering?,” “Where Christians and Moslems Are Brothers,” “Secrets 
of a Student’s Success,” “Game with Minutes” (later published in 
America), and sixty four-page tracts on “The Friendship of Jesus” 
for distribution in the Moro markets. In 194a these tracts formed the 
basis for a book published by Harper & Brothers, New York, under 
the title You Are My Friends. 

During all these adventures we were developing a science and tech- 
nique in adult literacy that we believed would be distinct contributions 
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to eduation. This was in part the art of building easy lessons, to ^ 
sure, but it svas far more than that— more than anything that COuW be 
written on pper. It was a thing of the spiiit-the art of applying to 
education that mysterious love power that held together the early 
followers of Icsus. 

Experience has shown m that it is necessary to produce a congenial 
spiritual climate if a campign is to flourish. So the training of 
teachers involves far more than teaching them to say the right words. 

It is helping them to be warm friends of their students, to pray for 
them, to rejoice in their progress— in a word, to radiate a Chrisllikc 
atmosphere. 

One day after I had taught a half-dozen women and children to 
read while fifty teachers looked on, the chairman rose and said, “1 
have watched this remarkable exhibition and I believe I have found the 
secret. It is love.” He was at least 50 per cent right. The psychological 
pindplcs that we explain to all our teachers arc the "highest" secret, 
not only of the literacy enterprise desaibed in this book, but of life. 

We pcfcT to teach one by one so that we may sit down beside our 
studenu; a teacher o£ a class is too much like a suptior person. Every 
illiterate has an inferiority complex— he thinks We fee] above him. The 
very first thing is to remove the gap between us. When we sit beside 
him we disarm his feeling of inferiority. Then we pocced to treat 
him not like a student hut like a rajahl We try to make ourselves 
humble and him imprtant. He thinks he is too old to learn. We must 
prove that he can learn easily, quickly, and delightfully, no matter how 
old he is. Every step is so short that an ordinary man can take it 
easily. The chart provides lor this; but occasionally the teacher must 
say just the right word to help a dull student over a hard spot. There 
must be no embarrassing puses, never a question the student cannot 
answer, no examination to find out what he knowsl 
We mrm keep out of the student’s way, ndther pushing him nor 
retarding him. An ‘Kbitr-W 

own natural gait. 
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chart becomes a Pandora’s box of glad surprises, appealing to the emo- 
tions and drawing forth peals of laughter. 

There is never a frown nor a rebuke nor a loud tone of voice. 
Students remember a whisper better than a howl because it is pleasanter. 
In teaching an illiterate there must be no unpleasant moments. Never 
a gesture of impatience nor a yawn. Upon the slightest justification we 
pat him on the shoulder and say, “That’s fine.” The student strives 
to maintain this charmed spell, perhaps the most thrilling hour of his 
life! He is getting along much better than he had expected because the 
lesson is easy and we teach correctly. He attributes it to his brilliance. 
What everybody craves, of all things on earth, is to have some hidden 
genius discovered in him. If you become the discoverer of that genius, 
he is yours, body and soul. 

We have seen hundreds of men and women going out from their 
first lessons wreathed in smiles, saying, “Very casyl He was surprised 
at my bright mind.” And after that all the others in the village are 
eager to have their brilliance discovered! We never forget that while 
we are teaching one man we are selling the idea to his neighbors. 

Then, when the student has learned lesson one, we set him to teach- 
ing somebody else. We look delighted at his teaching and say when he 
finishes, “You are going to be a splendid teacher. Teach about five more 
as you did now. Then Til give you the next lesson.” His teaching others 
has these obvious advantages: 

r. The lesson is well fixed in his mind by the time he has taught it 
five or six times. We never really know a thing until we have used it. 

2. He is at once given a new status in society, a new self-respect. He 
becomes a member of the teaching profession. It is astounding how his 
shoulders go back, his face beams, his eyes gleam— he has arrivedl 

3- By making every student a teacher, the teaching is done at small 
cost, and the increase in readers is very rapid. We educate by geometrical 
progression. 

4. Our student comes to realize that he is learning m order to help 
others. The spirit of sharing is fostered. 

Nothing I have ever seen begets friendship so effectively as thus 
teaching illiterates and sending them out to teach others,’ not even a 
doctor, caring for the sick, has quite the same chance. For while the 
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doaor and nurse do something for the patient, they do not request him 
to go and ettre others. On the other hand, when we teach sve ask our 
student to pass it on. He goes out with the feeUng that he has sur- 
prised us, and that now we cipca big things of him. Warm with 
gratitude, he tries to merit our further praise, and there is established a 
bond of alTcction that will last a lifetime. The student emulates our 
warm kindliness, so that it begins to permeate the entire community 
like some beneficent contagion. The spirit of sharing is taught, not by 
talking about it, but by doing it, and—whai is even more viul-^- 
CTuiting others to do it. 
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I am keenly mterested. Even though 1 fear that your visit will be a dis- 
appointment to you in the way of definite results, I do believe you will 
stir up interest in the subject ” 

It was our irrepressibly enthusbstic secretary, Minnie Schultz, who 
really pushed us over the brink into world literacy tours. She persuaded 
me to prepare a letter for persons along our route to America via India 
and Suez, which we would be taking when we left on furlough. Before 
1 realized it hliss Schultz had mimeographed and mailed five hundred 
ojpies of this letter! Many of those who received it sent us most urgent 
invitations to visit them. 


We wrote accepting invitations from Singapore, Ceylon, parts of 
n ia, Cairo, Palestine, Syria, and Turkey, and on January ao, 1935 , 1 
set out alone, half frightened at my own audacity 1 We had no resources 
except a furlough travel allowance, so, to save expenses, Mrs. Laubach, 
our son Bob, and Miss Scbultz remained in Lanao two months longer 
and met me in aiombo after I had finished my vUlt in India. 

him all about the farewell celebrations the Moros had held for us; 


fdf Sl^t b Z ^ Ford^s w'c'Sd 

expect a despedida ^ pack^ our baggage to leave, but we did not 
S: bb S fi Moros ^ve us. 

on the wharf. Every high 'Zla in 2 **^'P °vcr 

they Were sendine me m Kr".. r wanted to make a speech on how 
the beginning of emancioaiion ° ^ 

wrld hittoryj At ten tha^n' L, u human race, the turning point in 
be was about to cast off but the Mn blw his whistle to warn that 

capain subsided for fear the» bughed and went on talking. The 

bxd made hi, s^^ t shtk sai^^tv? "" 

could not bow to the deck for it, " ^ E®‘ng to pray for you.” They 

*b^ Held out theh W, 2 ‘°E«her like sardines, si 

t-n. ^hile their hiXst .wi:!^ them over, palms up, palms 

tbvj had helped to mike friend, whom 

b.e,s,ng of Allah as he went *bould have the 

to the Ins fortunate nations. Then thev C introducing their method 
ned Had,i Kakairan eriS T ^“^ged me and one- 

you in evtw mot/,,,. ‘noulder as he sa d: “W. «ni r.. 


^eu Madji Kakairan cried on mr iho.,M "c ^“^ged me and one- 
« oery mosque in ^ “We wUl pray for 

‘be glory of Unaa" The, declJS tC fouirL 

the, would have gone along if only 
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they could have sold their brass pots for cash! A dozen Moros did go as far 
as Manila. 

When later I told the Moslems in Malacca, India, Palestine, Syria, 
Dar cs Salaam, and Zanzibar that these Moslem friends in Lanao were 
praying for us, they laughed with delight and hugged me as only 
Moslems hug brothers. When anybody tells me that it is hard to make 
friends among Moslems I know better. They do get angry when we 
throw stones at their religion, but who can blame them when we our- 
selves arc so horribly unlike our Christ? I have found among Moslems 
as loyal and true friends as among any Christians in the world, and 
some Moslems, especially the Sufis, are truly saints. 

The expeaancy with which Christians and Moslems received us 
across southern Asia was not only astom'shing, it was embarrassingf 
We were thrown at once into the limelight, although we were still 
timid explorers and our methods were in the experimental stage, 
changing from one week to the next. So greatly did people feel the 
need of literacy help that they wanted to believe we were infallible. 

Malaya 

The first place I touched was Singapore. The missionaries told me 
that the Malay language is not much used in that city, which is largely 
made up of Chinese, Indians, and whites, so they packed me off to 
Malacca, a hundred miles to the north. The Reverend and Mrs. 
Robert A. Biaisdell collected a dozen Moslem boys in a few minutes, 
and since I had only two days to work before returning to Singapore to 
catch the boat, we toiled with feverish haste, day and night, taking 
out an hour for church, until Sunday noon. We were still working 
while we ate cur last meal together, papers in hand, and were past the 
hardest points when 1 ran to catch the mail car. Later the Blaisdells 
sent me a beautiful set of Malay lessons exactly like those in the 
Philippines, and just as easy, for Malay belongs to the same language 
family and has many of the same words. 

Three years afterward one of the leaders in Singapore wrote: 

Wc are going ahead in Malay with the method of teaching illiterates 
that you worked out with hfr. and ^frs. Biaisdell. There are great possi- 
bilities here, for the statistics show that only 25 ,per cent o£ the people arc 
literate, and in the village districts and the jungle not lo per cent can rrad. 
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One difinilty is the fact that aU Malay education is officiaUy in the hands 
of the Bn^h Department of Education, which is naturally a bit nervous 
ateut a misnon crashing into a field where they have had the monopoly. 
Moreover, the gov'crnmcnt is afraid we may me literacy as an entering 
wedge tor Christian missions among the Malays. 

Of cou^ literacy is an opening wedge for any idea or movement, 
or bad, among a backward people. But the British fear that it 
mght start a wave of religious fanaticism in Malaya was groundless. 
Our experience m Mindanao had demonstrated that a literacy cam- 

S^a^on ^ loyal 

™ « Singapore. Tlie British 

Tn Brti , T"- "“y' So 

^lv!rLT7 , ;ir"“ “ 4 

« the spice of lifc dnnV ! ^ ^ Variety 

monotony of spelling Malav°” 1 '^ould be a pity to have the 

Billing Tie 

"■“* ™“W «ill f-mher relieve the 


waiting to reach Bombay Anoih ' ^ Hindi lessons without 
- a ndssionaty in^StugrX 

ber Hindi dictionary we th^ NtJ M dirottra s enthusiasm. Using 
•^^wotda-ottalSCSS^Ji^f^^ ""T da, to J 

" ^ty'^those te aV" 

Jphafe was tar eomplie^rd ^ P‘’““ Wudi 
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dictionary twice and could not find good key words for all their con- 
sonants— they Just did not exist. 

“Mchfottra,” I said, “I’m going to cable my wife to come on the 
next ship and sail right on past India. I'm licked.” 

But Mehrottra never lost his courage. “This,” he said, "is what India 
needs most of all. Our people are 90 per cent illiterate, and somebody 
has got to help us out. Let’s try again. Put the letters that sound alike 
in families, then we can find key words. Let’s put p and b in one 
family, t and d in another, and so on.” 

We tried that and had fifteen families and five beautiful key words 
in half an hour I By the time we reached Bombay we had finished the 
first set of key-word lessons ever made in an Indian language. We 
walked down the gangplank into India feeling like Hannibal plunging 
out of the Alps into Italy on his elephant. Little did I dream what 
Himalayas lay ahead! It is providential that they were hidden from 
my eyes. India had known them too well and they had defeated her 
so long that she was deep in a "slough of despond.” She needed easier 
lessons, it is true, but even more she needed new faith. As I took the 
train from Bombay to Nagpur to meet the National Christian Council, 

I rashly supposed that I had one answer to India’s problems already 
tucked under my arm. 

The evening 1 arrived in Nagpur, Mahatma Gandhi was dining with 
the secretary of the National Christian Council, Dr. J. Z. Hodge, who 
arranged for me to call upon the Mahatma at Wardha the following 
week. We had nothing to show Mr. Gandhi, so we had to work fast. 
Three Indian women and one man, all of them teachers, poured them- 
selves with intense enthusiasm for six days into preparing Marathi 
charts in colors to lay before their famous leader. 

At his little house in Wardha Mr. Gandhi received me courteously, 
but, like all the other leaders at the time, he despaired of making India 
literate so long as she was hungry and destitute. Our conversation on 
this occasion has been briefly repotted in the first chapter. As we drove 
home that evening my British companion said, "Gandhi thinks you 
are attempting the impossible.” "Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” I replied and we both laughed. If you can’t laugh at yourself, 
don’t set out to reform the world. 



HtttTT TEARS wmr tiie silent billion 


One of the tricks a traveler in India has to learn is to provide his 
own bedding in svintcr. The inexperienced newcomer on his first 
journey is likely to get into a train that b stifling hot at Stc o’clock in 
the evening, without blankets or overcoat, and then wake up at mid- 
night with teeth chattering, I took a night train from Nagpur without 
enough blankets and long before daybreak tumbled out of my bunk 
shivering, wishing I were In Lanao and tempted to blame God for 
getting me into this "fuL” 


At Ac station at Raipur a man in shorts walked up and said, ‘*My 
name is Moyer. Is your name Laubach?” 


“Moy«l \yhy, I thought you lived a hundred miles from here,’* 

“I do,”^d Moyer, “but I just drove in to meet you and ukc you on 
down to Dhamtari.” 


;^d you got here at four Did you get any sleep?" 

Yes, plenty- 1 slept on the station benches," 

« 

morewondrfd^^mrfa^” wm all over India; there is no 
the same wav abo^^ But then, I’ve felt 

to lie across the road at nl^ht where the tigers love 

missionary has seen them. The 1^ vt'o^y l^tcd auto drivers. Every 
move lazily off the road, and ^ headlights, strctdi, 

nonitc n^ton at Dhamtari ® Americans at this Men- 
-‘=0 - .he Hind^ “ft to Indian eoUensnee. 
"'K to a neathy ,ai,g 5 „£ t„ "'““S 

leather worhers, the Chamars Th t leasons on illiterate 

ul»3 there at a so 

Pnnted. The Reverend J D GrA,^ r had them 

lesson: *:d irepro'^ "■P'^bn of these 

Tho Mowing n„n 4 1 ^ were reaUy good. 

“h Dr. Mason Okott. of the Union 
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Teachers Training School near Katpadi, and about sixteen o£ his 
teachers into another remote region a hundred miles northwest of 
Madras, where Dr. Olcott worked with eight teachers on Tamil lessons 
and the other eight teachers worked on Telugu. I acted as the guinea 
pig on which both groups tried their lessons. Tamils can say longer 
words and say them faster than any other people on earth— like a 
rapid-fire gun. Tamil is spoken by more than twenty million people. 
Telugu, used by upwards of twenty-six millions, is a lovely language, 
often called the “Italian of India.” We went out every evening to a 
Tamil or Telugu mud village to experiment, and had illiterates teach- 
ing one another as far as the rays of our powerful Maada lantern 
Would reach. We all slept in a hot schoolroom. It was cooler outside, 
but panthers lived in the nearby rocks. 

The third week wc became a three-ring circus. The headmaster of 
the Moslem Government School of Vellore brought his staff of teachers 
to our country schoolhouse to make Urdu lessons, but they shouted and 
argued so zealously that the Tamil and Telugu gangs had to move 
off thirty yards to hear themselves talk. 

The president of the Arabic College in Madras took me home with 
him, gathered the Moslem leaders to his college in a great meeting, 
staged a successful demonstration of our method, put wreaths of 
fragrant flowers around my neck, and made such speeches as I had 
never heard before. 

At the lovely summer residence center of Kodaikanal, 7,00a feet 
above the sea, a hundred deeply interested missionaries met me one 
afternoon for a demonstration of the Tamil charts. As wc closed, one 
of the men took my hand and said with deep feeling, “If I had a 
million dollars, I would give it to you for this work in India!” That 
ir exactly what sorachody ought to do for Jireracy in India— give it a 
million dollars. 

Those missionaries ordered 5,000 sets of Tamil and Telugu lessons, 
sight unseen. When I left them I was weak and frightened. The les- 
sons were very rough and imperfea; they would need long months or 
years of patient improvement to be v'cry successful. I had told everyone 
this. But would they believe it, or would they cast them aside at the 
first trouble? It was with those misgivings and with my task hardly 
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begun that I left India. People would be trying these 

prepared lessons in Hindi, Marathi, Tclugu, Tamil, and Uidu- 

would they, 1 wondered, ever want to see me again? 


CfliVo 

I met Mrs. Laubach, Bob, and Miss Schultz at Colombo and to- 
gether we sailed on to Cairo, where tlicrc awaited us one ol the 
surprising welcomes we have ever had. This, too, was connected with 
Signal Hill, and it was God pushing me into deep watcrl Here ts what 
happened. 

A friend in New York had kept a scrapbook of letters to ray father 
as they came out each week in Benton Argttt. He had sent them 
the previous year to Miss Constance Padwick, secittary of the Central 
Literature Committee for Moslems in Cairo. Miss Padwick had mimeo- 
graphed selections from those letters and sent them to missionaries 
and Christian workers throughout the Near East.* So when wc reached 
Cairo, they hurried me oS to a Near East Christian conference timed 
especially for the occasion, and everyone treated me like a long-lost 
brother. The Egyptians greeted me in Oriental fashion and said, “Wc 
have read about you and your Moro friends. Do the same thing for us 
in Egypt diat you did for them." 

Forty missionaries and nationals volumteted to take turns in shifts 
of ten each to prepare Arabic lessons. Miss Padwick had a book called 
Phonetics of Arabic, which arranged the letters into families exactly 
as wc had been doing in India. Wc took this arrangement to our com- 
mittee and asked them to find key words. In all my life 1 have never 
seen such brilliant work. They found three key words in ten rrunutesl 
The committee then made lessons with such wit and skill and joy that 
people couldn’t wait for their shift— they did not want to miss the fun. 
In two days we had completed five charts. The press mimeographed 
thirty copies each of all five lessons, so that people could experiment 
with them. 


AU that week I had no time for sightseeing-only one swift look at 
Ac pracuds by moonlight. Miss Padwick and our family ate supper 
in the dusk under the ghostly shadows of the oldest pyramid in the 
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world. The air seemed full of the spirits of millions of those slaves who 
had toiled in that sand 5,000 years ago. We were told that they had 
piled up the sand and dragged the stones to the very top of that lofty 
pyramid and then had dug all the sand away again, leaving the most 
stupendous mass of masonry on earth towering above the desert. 

The doctor in the hospital in Old Cairo invited us to try our new 
charts on his convalescent patients. Forty missionaries and Egyptians 
gathered to sec the experiment. The hospital doctor brought in thirty 
illiterate convalescents, and each member of the audience was given one 
illiterate to teach for tsventy-five minutes. 

They returned with grave faces, and Miss Padwick’s face looked 
as sick as my heart felt. I realized that I had made a major mistake in 
allowing all those forty people to teach instead of teaching them how 
to do it first. And I should have tested the students’ eyes first. For the 
doctor arose and informed us that every convalescent in his hospital 
had eye disease, and probably could not see the letters anyhowl What 
did he think we had — a Braille system? Everybody laughed, but the 
beans had been spilled. The whole ovcrexpcctant gathering had hoped 
for a miracle and an easy viaory. They did not realize that persistence 
is our only secret; that months, perhaps years, of hard work with the 
Arabic language would be necessary before we could claim success. 

One of the chief advantages of traveling from region to region is 
that when one committee is worn to a frazzle or becomes discouraged, 
you find the next group fresh and eager to begin. And you never 
breathe a word about your last troubles. For an inner voice tells you 
it is not defeat, only delay. 

ferusdem 

At Jerusalem the principal of the Newman School of Missions invited 
fifty missionaries and Palestinians, some of them members of the bureau 
of education, to a meeting the first afternoon wc arrived. This was 
followed by nine more addresses that week-~and in between we re- 
vised the lessons that had just been made in Cairo. 

I showed them to the British director of education and eight of his 
staff. Some of the Palestinians did not like the words we had used, 
ssnd they were not classical words. A hot debate broke out as to whether 
colloquial words ought ever to be used. I was horrified. “Of course,” I 
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told than, "people must learn to read familiar words first, before they 
attempt unknown svords.” "No, no, no, nol" the pundits objected. "Our 
scholars w’ould nci’cr tolaatc such dcRradaiion of liicraturcr There in 
the Holy City I had my first battle with the fastidious scholar who 
would have classical words or none, no matter whrthcr illiterates 
learned to read or not. This stupid mistake, I learned later, was Asia’s 
svorsi foe to literacy. They ended the debate by deciding to try to 
prepare a list of all the cbssical words the illiterates used in consrersation 
-if there were any-and use these "pure" but well-known svords in 
building lessons. 

The neat day the two leading primary school ipeclalisu of Palestine 
rr education to Ain Karim, the hinhplacc of 

John the Baptist^ five miles west of Jerusalem, to experiment with me 
on Mo*™. Ooc ot Acn,, M,. Ho„„o,h, Ac Hm boy. 

he Ac semnd Ac jcctmd Ac Airdj oil of Acm behaved brilliantly. To 

f a"””" '-'T >•>' 

fareathcdaprayero£thanbEivbgL1!r.:SJr ^ 

Beirut 

^ hurried on 

Arabic charts that 1 felt a frenzy to improve those 

land in the world for any (^risri^^ ^ni^ng the most svonderful 
t3d been an improvem^L^vrtb^ 
was buzzing with new ideas, and I n^^ 

to try them. ^ needed a fresh committee on which 

allVt^hlrJZTc^;;" •>' Capernaum alone, and otood 

'vhosc doors He had cured so man taught and outside 

over and over, 

spoke,” and I caressed the stones ^ 

unseen again. * “»rly felt Him walking there 
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by friends in the American University and the Near East School of 
Theology that we also found time for rebuilding the Arabic lessons. 
There were only two members in my committee, but they were a joy. 
Professor Tannus was a Syrian in the American University. Miss Nqla 
Izzadin, Ph T)., a graduate of Vassar College with her doctorate from 
the University of Chicago, was a Druse. My notes say; “She eats 
original research of this kind as though it were chocolate candy.” 

No doubt the keen interest of Miss Izzadin was due to her desire 
for her own people, the Druses, to become literate. They are a strange^ 
proud, wonderful race of p«jple, who believe themselves to be superior, 
never changing their religious convictions, and never intermarrying 
with outsiders. Miss Izzadin, with all her travels and education, seemed 
as much a Druse as ever. "We could not complete the charts before I 
was compelled to leave, but those two Syrian scholars finished and 
printed them after I was gone — the best Arabic lessons for adults ever 
made. That summer Miss Izzadin and a camp of students from the 
Junior College in Beirut taught the illiterates in some Syrian villages. 
This is what she wrote me about that experience; 

This may mean much to Syria, 90 per cent of whose population is 
still illiterate. Cordially and enthusiastically the Nusaireyeh villagers wel- 
corned us; the women wanted to know when the children were to be taught 
■ — but having the adults learn to read was too entirely unheard off Had they 
not existed all these years without knowing how to read and write? Why 
trouble themselves now? Even Sheik AH shook his head. “No, some are 
born to be educated like the sheiks, and others must work and till the soil. 
What respect would the workers have for us, if they, too, could read?” 

Grudgingly permission was given that the older girls and women might 
come, but these, long used to being told that they were too stupid to learn, 
said they dared not leave their work. Nevertheless, three came, more from 
curiosity than interest, and, pleased with thetr rapid progress, brought three 
others the second day, and twenty the third! Possibly the unexpected op- 
position was the best way to get the movement going, for Sheik Ali has now 
sent word that next week his whole village will be ready to start. 

Every summer since then, student camps from Beirut have carried 
on campaigns among the illiterate villagers of Lebanon and Jordan. 

While I was in Beirut Mr, Umaa Scadat published an article that is 
loaded with truth: 



THIRTr YEA*S WITH THE SHEJT EHIIOH 

Dr-UotatV. lOTirtS Mi aimmtioM ffl me with P«t l>op« Mi M 
^ „omt in me great (eart. 1 am afraid tto here B another bleatmg that 
God has bestowed open the world that will be used {or wil eads. 

To teach the Syrians to read and write means to release a grjat ow 
power io Syria- But for what? So that Syria may advance in the d^ecuon 
in which it is moving at the present time? It » hardly worth the effoi^ It 
seems to me that we need to set our goal What can be done to bridge 
the tremendous gap that exists and is widening between Chruu^ and 
Moslems, or what can we do about the great hatred that the Arabs have for 
the Jews? Can we utilize this great new power o£ literacy to bridge those 

Unless persons with a spiritual motive take hold of it and further it for 
specific spiritual ends, the whole movement will be a curse. People who 
have cxpericnc^ love, sacrifice, and service must take this great task upon 
their shoulders. 

What Uwtim Seadat said about Syria applies to all Asia and Africa — 
and the world. 


Tto-^ey 


Turkey is riianging with incredible rapidity, like her neighbor 
Russia. A republic in form, Turkey became in reality a dictatorship 
under President Mustafa Kemal— Kcmal Ataturk, as he chose in 1934 
to be oiled ('‘Auturk’* mcasss ‘Tathcr of the Turks”). He was a 
highly efSdtnt dictator with good ideas and enormous capacity to get 
things done. In 15a? he threw Arabic out of the sthools and replaced it 
with a splendid X-atin phonetic alphabet It all happened during the 
summer vacation period. No tenhooks with the old script were per- 
mitted in the schools when they reopened that falL The children had 
to start all over like first graders with these unknown letters. No re- 
ligious teaching was permitted in the school programs because Kcmal 
Ataiuik fxiicTcd the Moslem priests were obstructing education, John 
pewey and other wcH-known educators were asked to came and 
introduce the latest education ideas. Turkish teachers were sent abroad 
to glean the world’s best ideas. All education became free and com- 
pulsory. 


schools for adults were opened everywhere. Kcmal Ataturk 
^mseU became a teacher to set the educated people an example. The 
^wnmwi ann^n^ that jobs would go only to those who could 
read and WTjtc. la four years two millions were uught. The coffee 
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houses began to lose business and the seventeen hundred libraries of 
the country were crowded. 

The atmosphere in Turkey in 1935 was unlike any we have ever 
experienced. One could fairly feel the iron hand of Kemal Ataturk 
as he crashed through old customs to achieve his idea of progress. He 
had been breaking the power of the Moslem church leaders by one 
edict after another, even compelling priests to read the Koran in 
Turkish instead of in the sacred Arabic language. While we were there 
the priests and nuns, Moslem as well as Christian, were forced to 
abandon clerical garb, to adopt Western costumes and cut their hair 
^ la Parisienne. Dr. F. W. McCallmn said one evening as we strolled 
through Istanbul, “Take your last look at the priests and nuns, for 
tomorrow you’ll not see any.” And we didn’t! But we could spot the 
priests by the awkward way they wore Western trousers! 

My old friend the Reverend John Kingsley Birg^ with whom I had 
worked at Spring Street Neighborhood House in New York City in 
1910, had been in Turkey for many years as a missionary. His most 
important contribution to the new Turkish education was a scientific 
word count to determine the one thousand “basic” Turkish words, the 
ones that would be needed in order to teach illiterates. He counted 
words from five sources — government reports, conversation, school 
readers, village literature, and Turkish newspapers — and found these 
startling facts: four Turkish words make up 12 per cent of the word 
occurrences, one-eighth of all the words in the Turkish language; 
ttventy-seven words make up 2^ per cent of the word occurrences. In 
the Turkish New Testament he found that words make up 

yy per cent of the word occurrences; yoy words make up 70 per cent 
of the word occurrences. 

King Birge’s first five hundred and his first thousand most used 
Turkish words are now in use in the government primary schools. 

Unfortunately Birge was out of Turkey on his furlough in 1935 when 
we paid our visit, but he had given me helpful introductions to gov- 
ernment officials. Dr. Paul Monroe, then president of Robert College, 
also introduced me to important educational leaders. 

Director of Education Huscin Bey, asked me to make a set of lessons 
and submit them to his government. I was also invited in Ankara to 
the headquarters of the UalJ^ Evi or People’s Party (the only political 
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party they had m Turkey), which was responsible for adult literacy. 
They entcmincd me like the Shah of Persia, and told me one of the 
strangest stories that ever came to my cars. The Turkish leaders, they 
said, were feeding thdr people a new language in spoonfuls-fivc new 
words a day, which everybody must memorize. They were making the 
people believe that these words had been rescued from the andent 
Hittitc civiUzation from which, so they told the people, the modern 
Turks bad descended. Hundreds of sdentific s\x>rdi like “clcaridty," 
“radio,” and "telegraph” did not come from Europe— perish the 
thoughil They came from “our ancestors, the Hittitci." 

In Istanbul wc found an excellent committee of scholars and in 
three days wc had finished fifteen lessons by working many hours 
overdme every day. Just before our ship was to sail, wc sent them off 
to the director of education. From Mindanao to Turkey wc had built 
charts in thirty languages. 

1 shall never forget one member of that fine Turkish committee— a 
Persian by birth. He was blind and had to be led to our meetings by 
his daughter. He possessed such fine spiritual insight that I told him, 
“Wc arc the blind ones and you alone can «e into reality." He begged me 
to go to Iran, where, he told me, “not one person in a hundred can read.” 
But 1 lacked time and— what I did not tell him— money. Indeed, this 
whole venture was coming out of a misstonary's meager allowance- So 
we \ch on the last Up of our long journey to America before our 
pockets were empty. 



CHAPTER 5 


1936-37: AROUND THE WORLD AND BACK 
TO INDIA 


Wherever AitERicANs heard tlie story of the world’s enormous need 
for literacy, as I traveled over the country during my furlough year 
1935-36, their response was always the same. Tliey were stunned to 
learn that China and India together have over 700 millions of illiterates 
— ^more than one-third of the human race — and that of the whole 
world’s population, the greater part are still illiterate. 

In the autumn of 1935, a group of interested friends, chiefly In my 
own church in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, formed what we called 
The World Literacy Committee. In 1941, the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference invited our Committee to join them, since our work was 
being done with missions throughout the world, and we formed the 
“Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America.” It is now called “World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, a Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA.” It represents more than thirty-five “Member Boards.” I con- 
tinued to make literacy lessons around the world for this Committee 
until I retired at the age of seventy, in 1954. 

In the summer of 1936 I left the United States for the Orient and on 
my way attended a seminar on Pacific Education held at Honolulu. 
Three hundred leading educators in countries bordering on the Pacific 
77 
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were present. Mr. I. J. Brugmans, dircaor of education in the Dutch 
East Indies, Mr. Georges A. Bernard, assistant to the director of public 
instruction in Hanoi, French Indo-China, and all the other delegates 
from Pacific areas Lstened to the story of our Philippine experiment 
with eager interest and urged me to visit their countries. There was 
not then, to my knowledge, a country on earth that remained closed 
to this movement. The organizer of the seminar, the late Professor 
Charles T. Lorara of the Yale Graduate School, went on with me to 
study at firsthand the progress of our literacy campaign in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


I had planned to stay in the Philippines only a few days and then 
push on as rapidly as possible to India, but I was delayed in Manila 
for two months. Before leaving the islands in 1934 I had showed the 
mversity Press an unfinished manuscript of a biography of Jose 
Rizal, the greatest FiHpino known to history. The Press now urged 

Z l to complete this, and I 
wonderful days with Rizal’s three slsters-^ld ladies of eighty- 

o'eTT 'l“‘‘ from U,om many LI 

manmeri^f' K ^ W t ^ concentration I was able to finish the 

■" Novembor, I ™ di,tr«sod 

program ia LL„^„dia 
cared whether 

Jones has gone aU over India demo* *t 

Kodaikanal and insisting pnV what you showed him at 

withaU^silks Christian literate 

Irad XtSL d;. 01I7 '■r • Torrdl chan dra. wc 

Madura frankly, “has not realist Lorbeer of 
■frrr rrrerir. it oLLLo ° '> ^ d>«p, bm accept for 

Scld. Many o! the words 

Madura.” Reading those words unknown here in 

sorry for Mason Olcott and othj frieS' ^ especially 

fnends who had invested so much 
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money and so much time on those charts, only to have them fail. Had 
I been attempting the impossible? Had Gandhi been right? 

But splendid Mason Olcott, ivith his bulldog under jaw, was as 
resolved as ever. He said it was true that the Tamil charts had not 
succeeded, but then never mind, why should we expect success in such 
a brief time? We had not yet begun to fight. We would find the 
trouble and rectify it. He brought two Indian teachers to his home and 
the four of us spent seven days in a huddle around a table looking for 
our mistakes. We found it all too true that many of the words in our 
lessons were unfamiliar to illiterates and, what was worscy several 
were Tclugu words. As though you had put French or Latin words in 
English primers — like non compos mentis, for example, which is 
precisely what it would be! 

How did this happen? We had prepared the lessons in the border 
region between the Tamil and the Telugu country where the illiterates 
understood both languages. It did not take us long to weed out the 
Telugu and make sure every word was familiar. 

At our conference with missionaries and Indian Christians in Madras 
the next week, we met two Indians who had devoted their long lives to 
literacy. Mr. S. G. Daniel, a lovable saint of seventy years, a born 
teacher, had been teaching men, women, and children for forty-five 
years and had developed the most widely used primer in the Tamil 
language. We watched him teach, his low, mellow, slightly tremulous 
voice holding the illiterates like magic. He spent one hour telling them 
about the letter ee, which means “fly.” An entire hour on one letter, 
and they have two hundred and forty-seven letter forms to learn in 
Tamili But then nobody is in a hurry in south India — it is too warm 
for speed. 

The other was Mrs. A. Devasahayam, a gray-haJred woman with a 
radiant face. She, too, had spent many years of her life teaching the 
Tamil alphabet. Her scheme was to arrange the letters that were 
shaped nearly alike into families and teach about ten letters at a time, 
as though we were to group p, b, d, g, h because they look alike. To 
prove that it would work she taught some illiterates for us, and on the 
third day they all knew their letters and thought it was fun. By many 
years of practice Mrs. Devasahayam had streamlined her teaching so 
that not a word was wasted. 
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It was rot mere acddent that Mr. Daniel and Mrs. Devasahayam, 
the two who had worked harder than any other Indians to make 
Madras literate, were both Christians. It was from Christ that they 
had received their deep passionate love for unfortunates and their 
perseverance in the face of the “impossible.” 

Bezwada, in the heart of the Tclugu-spcaking region 150 miles north 
of Madras, is one of the famous mass movement areas, where tens of 
thousands, especially from the depressed classes, had joined the church. 
Here the leaders reported that the Tclugu lessons that we had made at 
Mason Olcott’s school the year before had proved successful They did 
not want us to discard the lessons but only to leave out the unfamiliar 
words. There were a hundred AngUcan missionaries and Indians 
assembled for our all-day meetings, their minds alert to find ways of 
helping their thousands of converts to learn to read. 


I went to the Lutheran College in Guntur with unusual eagerness 
because its president was Dr. Roy Strock, the man who more than 
any other person had influenced me in my pre-college days to become 

P«kiomen School near 
Philadelphia, had coached our foothaU team during the week, and had 
held a musion smdy dass in his own room on Sunday. It was not the 
Rov wT impressed us so much as the heroism of 

before, hut A' A through an acddent only a few months 

Wore, but this did not prevent him from playing high-grade tennis, 
nm volunteenng to go to Africa as a missioiry lie way he rS 

myboyhoodheroinhlsownhomd entertained by 
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mind to go to the Philippines and sec xvhat they were doing. As it was 
my furlough time, I returned home to Australia, intending later to go 
from there to Mindanao. It h.ippcncd that the Bishop of Dornakal was 
also visiting Australia .and he told me tliat Dr. Laubach was returning 
to India and had probably reached there by now. So I packed my 
belongings and came right back to India as fast as I could travel with- 
out taking my furlough. The millions of illiterates in India arc more 
important than my vacation.” 

Through the following months Grace Chapman went from one end 
of India to the other, stimulating literacy cilorts .among the Christians, 
who were her first interest. She wanted the Bible used for the very 
first lessons — and this was sound practice among Christians, because 
they were more eager to read the Bible than any other one book. She 
had already prepared a very beautiful Gospel Primer with limited 
word lists and it had been translated into many languages. Before 
Miss Chapman’s unumcly death a year later, she had stirred all Chris- 
tbn India with her passionate crusade. When my soul needs new 
courage I think of dear Grace Chapman, who would rather see India 
literate than take a furlough in her home country. Her spirit broods 
over her beloved India, and I pray that her vision may be captured 
in this book. 

At Guntur, and at other points on this tour of India, there were 
debates over "story method versus the key-word method.” We always 
came out at the same place — it is the language that determines which 
method is best. 

In the English language, where o, for example, has as many sounds 
as the entire Moro alphabet, we get far less confused if we begin with 
words from the very first, teaching the children a fesv each day from 
a story like “The Little Red Hen,” and postponing the sad news about 
our crazy spelling until several weeks later. Phonetics do not help 
much since we never know how to pronounce an English word until 
somebody tells us, and then we arc not sure he knows. 

In Maranaw, on the other hand, where there is only one possible 
sound for a letter and where there arc only sixteen letters, it is easy 
to teach the adults all their sounds the first day, and a skillful teacher 
can do it in one hour. After that, the Moros can pronounce nearly 
every word for themselves, and the teacher has little need of saying 
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much. Many have taught themselves to read aher the fitst 
This is “Hghtning literacy” indeed, as compared to the story method, 
if you have a perfectly phonetic alphabet, because you have to teach 
only twenty to forty sounds instead of a thousand words. 

The question we discussed at Guntur was whether Tclugu was 
phonetic enough so that the key-word method would work— a very 
important question. It it would work, we could adopt the “each one 
leach one” idea, for anybody could spare a few hours to start students 
one by one so they could go on teaching themselves. But if the key- 
word method would not work, then students would have to be taught 
constantly for a year or two, and nobody would leach that long with- 
out being paid for it. There was room for a real difference of opinion. 
Some of out delegates at Guntur were from teachers' colleges in New 
York and Chicago. They said, "Argument will not prove this question. 
Let us try both ways for a year, and compare notes.” This they did; 
a year later everyone voted for the key-word method. 

The Tclugu language is not only the pleasantest to hear but the 
most beautiful to look at in all India, with the graceful curves of figure 
skating. It could be a perfect alphabet, if only a few dozen irregularities 
were omitted. But when you suggest this to a scholar, he tells you, 
“There is a tremendous literature in Telugu that has been written on 
palm leaves through the past three thousand years" “A far greater 
literature,” declared one pundit, “than you have in English. Who dares 
change this sacred writing for mere simplicity in learningl” The ob- 
vious answer is, “Nobody dares.” 

After the Guntur meeting Mr. K. G. Sundatam, principal of the 
teachers training school at Dornakal, prepared an excellent key-word 
primer in Tclugu. He later became one of the five or six great Ultracy 
leaders of India. Never discouraged and never satisfied, he persisted in 
experiments with tireless teivadty, until he developed a key-word adult 
primer as streamUned as a jet Uncr. 

Sundaram took me home with him to Dornakal, where I had two 
never-to-be-forgotten days at the home of Dr. Azariah, bishop of 
Dornakal, one of those Anglican spiritual giants who remind one of the 
late great BUbop Brent. Azaiiah was black with the blazing sun of 
South India, but in every other respect like an EngUsh bishop, if any- 
thing more sol For years he has been recognized as the leader of 
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Indian evangelical Christianity. It was amazing to see groups of 
Indians, all of them from the depressed classes, stopping the bishop 
along the road to ash whether they might not be received into his 
church. 

Another of the influential Christians of India was Professor Bhas- 
karao P. Hi vale of Wilson College, Bombay. He received his PhX>. de- 
gree at Harvard University and had long periods of residence in America. 
Full of energy and optimism, it was natural that he should be made 
chairman of nearly everything. I saw him at his best as chairman of 
a rctr^eat at Poona that December. Nationals and missionaries combined 
prayer, eager dedication of self to the stupendous task, and clear, 
efficient planning in a remarkable synthesis of vision and bard work- 
LilUan Picken’s face fairly shone when she told us how she longed 
to open the most priceless of all books to her illiterate Indian Christians 
as she carried forward her reconstruction program at Satara, in Bom- 
bay Presidency. 

We went from that retreat in an ecstasy like that of the Christians 
after Pentecost, to prepare lessons in Marathi — a language used by 
more than twenty millions of people. Twenty people had been at work 
for a week before I arrived and had already discovered key-words. To 
tinish the task required only a few more days of delightful if 
strenuous application. Dr. Hivalc was brilliant throughout. He wanted 
the lessons printed at once, even though they were still only the first 
rough draft. He argued that the swiftest way to experiment was to have 
a large number of persons trying the lessons simultaneously and pooling 
their experiences. 

“Yes,” I said, "if you do not kill the enthusiasm of the experimenters 
by that process." 

"Never worry about us,'' he answered. "Nothing can kill our zeal, 
for this has got to be done.’* 

I yielded to his infectious faith, and he printed five hundred copies 
at his own expense and gave them away to everybody who would 
experiment with them. 

The following week he delivered a stirring inaugural speech as 
president of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians at Delhi, 
in which he declared: "We can make every Christian in India literate 
by ip4i if we adopt the motto ‘Each One Teach One’ and go home 
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to sec that every literate ChrUuan docs his duty ” Hivalc's 
became the watchword for all ChrUtiao India. “Every literate Orftsuan 
do his duty . . . Ea^ one teach oue . ► . Indian Christians literate by 

^Christmas Eve, 1936 , found me in a crowded third-class railway 
carriage alone among strangers. 1 might as well have been on Mars. 
No one, so far as I knew, was a Christian, and I could not ask them 
because 1 could not speak Marathi. Perhaps nobody cUe in that car 
even knew it was Christmas Eve! I svas lonesome and unhappy, for in 
my heart 1 knew diose lessons we had been preparing and which 
Dr. Hivalc had been so aiutiotis to print were not yet right—ihcy 
would not prove to be the answer to India’s need. It svas the strangest, 
most painful, and before that sleepless night was over, the most blessed 
Christmas Eve of my life. For an invisible Friend crept up dose to my 
aching heart and God and I passed the night talking to each other 
about the millions of India. We have all had the experience that the 
loneliest hours of life may prove to be the most predous. God sends us 
such lonely hours, so that He can 611 the vacuum. 

Christmas Day was as lighthearted as that night had been solemn. 
Wc enjoyed a wonderful celebration at Vadala, where Dr, Edward 
Fairbank and his family were conducting one of the famous agricul- 
tural colleges of India. To have seen us in the midst of our fun on 
that day, nobody on earth would have guessed that all of us were 
missionaries and that none of us had imbibed anything stronger than 
tea. Wc were intoxicated with the spirit of Christmas. 

The next day a hundred delegates hurried together from all over 
India to attend the aimual conference of the National Christian Council 
held at Nagpur, The chairman of the council was the bishop of 
Dornakal, and its secretary was President Roy Strock of Guntur. Out in 
front also sat the leader of the world Christian movement. Dr, John R. 
Mott. And there was Bishop J. W. Pickett, a foremost authority on the 
Christian mass movements of India. Indeed, I felt as t£ the gods on 
Olympus were holding a session. The discussion centered mainly 
around the depressed classes, who were clamoring to enter the Christian 
church and so to get out of their endless and hopeless depression. 

Mr. Gandhi bad written the coundl a letter accusing missionaries of 
entidng the outcastes by picturing to them the worldly advantages they 
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would gain by becoming Christians. The council spent the entire last 
day trying to word a reply so that it would not sound as if they were 
over-urging the outcastcs but that still would make them feel welcome. 

All this postponed my presentation of Dtcracy to the last half hour. 
It seemed to me that the real issue was not whether we should or 
should not receive the outcastes into the church, but what kind of 
Christians we would make of them. We in America could not be very 
satisfactory Christians if we never read cur Bibles nor other Christian 
literature- How can we expect these outcaste peoples, struggling 
against all their old habits, to be good Christians unless they can go 
to the Gospels daily to get victory by the power of Christ? Because of 
the mass conversions of the depressed classes, the literacy of Christians 
in India had dropped 6 per cent in twenty years. This was something 
to worry about. If wc received them illiterate and left them that way, we 
would be cheating them, and we would risk the quality of the church 
and its standing in India. 

To all this, the council listened for the final twenty-five minutes, eyes 
on their watches, and then rushed to catch their trains. They had at 
least done a little better by the then illiterate 92 per cent of India than 
any conad) that had ever gone before them. 

Our next conference was at Baloda Bazar in the Central Provinces. 
Here two first-rate educators, the Reverend J. C. Koenig and the 
Reverend E. W. Menzel, and some of their Indian teachers fairly 
scintillated with bursts of genius as they prepared a delightful key-word 
set of lessons. I know no other fun like making lessons with a really 
brilliant team. 

Mr. Koenig had already prepared a list of the thousand most used 
Hindi words to guide writers of primers for children. These had been 
adopted by the Central Provinces government. Koenig’s list revealed 
the words that books print most frequently but not the words that 
illiterates speak— it is amazing how these differ in India. After my 
visit, Mr. Menzel prepared another list of words by listening to illit- 
erates talk and wridng down the words they used. Hindi writers will 
henceforth have two excellent guides for preparing the kind of litera- 
ture that adults just learning to read will love — if the fastidious Hindi 
scholars will tolerate in print words taken directly from the speech of 
the people. I doubt if they will, for the vernacular is full of slangl In 
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America, bang dcmocraric, we soon adopt these words of lowly origin 
into the dictionary, but in India, never! 

Koemg, ifcnzcl, and I also tried another daring innovation— tamper- 
ing with the Hindi alphabet; but we got into trouble. The reaction was 
like an erupung s-olcano. Hindi letters, the pundits let us know, have 
the most ancient and aristocratic lineage on earth, descending from 
sacred Sanskrit— a perfea alphabet handed down out of heaven. So 
we fied from holy ground like Adam from Eden, and never again 
ventured to tamper with alphabets. Somebody else can do ihatl 
Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru, the most distinguished leader in the Indian 
Nation^ CongTKS, later came out boldly in favor of using the Roman 
letters m all Indian languages. Under the protection of his shadow', I 
ventum to endorse this with all my heart, mind, and strength. 

At Sbantiniketan. north of Calcutta, I had the rare privil.^ of mcct- 
ing one of the world’s greatest poets, the late Rahlndranath Tagore, 
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major concerns of Higginbottom and his colleagues from the first was 
the improvement of India’s cattle. India has the largest cattle population 
of any country in the world. No Hindu ever kills a cow. They have 
homes for aged, weak, and helpless cattle. But India’s cows, unfor- 
tunately, give little milk, barely enough for their calves, and are used 
chiefly as draught animals for plows and carts. Higginbottom got the 
idea of introducing strains of great milk-producing cattle like Guern- 
seys or Holstcins. The zoo million cows that have been eating India 
into poverty would then become as much an asset as they have been a 
liability. 

But Higginbottom’s problem was that diseases in India killed foreign 
cows, whereas long exposure has rendered the Indian cattle almost 
immune to these diseases. So he had to find a way to cross native and 
foreign strains in such a manner as to produce milk and at the same 
time retain immunity from disease. 

It will require many generations of skillful breeding to establish 
these new cattle strains throughout India, but when it is accomplished 
it will have done more to furnish food for the starving multitudes than 
any other single step ever taken. 

This huge undertaking would require the intelligent cooperation of 
the common people. It is impossible to go around and explain the 
principles to 345 million men and women by word of mouth, but it 
would be easy to enlist cooperation if the people could read. This is 
why Sam Higginbottom said to his students at the end of my first 
lecture: “There has never been a more important subject discussed in 
this college than the one you have just heard.” 

Straight across the Jumna River from the Agricultural Institute is 
Ewing Christian College. Here were 500 students burning with passion 
to lift India out of poverty and ignorance. They crowded the platform 
after I had challenged them to join the army of literacy teachers, and 
offered themselves, not one by one, but in platoons and companies. The 
statement that struck fire in their young souls was this; 

“In five years there is going to be a tremendous awakening of interest 
in literacy throughout India, such as we now have in Russia, Turkey, 
Mexico, and China. Then India will be looking for leaders trained 
to become directors of adult education. Only a handful as yet meet the 
requirements. Thousands of writers will be needed also who know 
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how to say things clearly and in simple, beautiful language such as 
Tagore uses in Bengali. Over a quarter of a million educated men and 
women in India arc at present looking in vain for suitable employment. 
The number of available jobs for educated men and women is not as 
great as the supply. But this swifdy expanding literacy movement is a 
new field of opportunity for those who are adaptable and farsighted 
enough to see what is ahead. You students will soon have a vacation; 
use it to gain the experience you will need by teaching illiterates in 
your community. Then you will be ready for the nesv day." 

That appeal I found brought students to the platform in every part 
of India. 

Dr. J. H. Lawrence of Mainpuri had had the longest experience in 
all northern India in teaching illiterates. He had a school for men, 
women, and children, from sixty down to six, and used his own key- 
svord method similar to ours in Lanao. Dr. Lawrence was a genius as 
a story writer in the simplest Hindi dialect. He could write equally 
weU for men, women, or children. Some of his tales were borrowed 
Loin foreign lands, but most of them were taken from Indian folklore. 
He had put the Gospel of Luke into Hindi without ever an 
svori and yet it was as faithful to the original as the difficult standard 
Hindi text. 
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flowing with love and with a desire to do a million times more for 
India^ for the whole world, than he knew ho%v to do. He wanted me 
to realize how profoundly he was impressed by the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ- 

TTic greatest story in the world,” Sadr-ud-din told me with his eyes 
full of tears, “is the story of Jesus and the woman at the well. It has 
every quahty of greatness. Jesus breaks the customs by talking to a 
woman alone, and transforms her life. Jesus meets this stranger of a 
hated race and a different religion, but He docs not hesitate to break 
through every convenuon and talk to her, alone, and then He leaves 
her better than He found her. The greatest need of the whole world is 
to break down all the walls that separate us. of race and religion and 
nauonahty and sex, so that the pure love of God can tie the world 
logger. The idea of God the invisible who is worshipped in spirit 
“ “.ir? u“ n* ,toTy h so 
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ning, while we sat on the floor listening to God, filled my heart with a 
strange ecstasy, which comes back as I write. We could recover the 
sense of God’s presence in America if we had a shrine in every 
Christian home and spent an hour in morning and evening prayer. 

Mr . J. Holmes Smith, head of the ashram, was working activefy in 
an organization to rescue the masses from debt and ignorance. Prac- 
tically all the illiterate people in India are in debt, and since they 
cannot read they do not know what the account says; they only know 
that they and their ancestors have always been in debt and that they 
must do exactly what the moneylenders tell them. If that terrible load 
is lifted from the illiterate half of humanity, it will be one of the most 
glorious liberations in history. 

At Isabella Thoburn College in Lucknow I asked the women 
students to make themselves specialists in lifting Indian women out of 
illiteracy. At somebody’s suggestion we asked how many would volun- 
teer to teach at least two and how many of them would try to write 
easy articles for illiterates to read. The whole roomful rose as though 
the floor had been lifted under them. After my talk they stampeded 
to the platform to volunteer, all of them asking questions at once. The 
terrible eagerness of India’s educated young men and women holds 
the promise of the making of a new nation — one of the mightiest on 
earth; and India's wonderful young women will have an immense 
part to play. 

The National Christian Council had by this time determined to 
take up literacy as one of its large programs, and in February 1937 it 
called a national conference in Nagpur, the city where its headquarters 
was located. Many of India’s leading educators were present. The 
findings of this conference were circulated over all India. Here there 
is space for only a few sentences from the stirring appeal with which 
the findings conclude: 

Without the loyal service of patriotic young men and women, India 
cannot become literate. The insistent demand of the times is for youth 
who will gladly devote their time and effort to teaching illLtcratcs in village 
and town as a great labor of love. We urge them to learn the best methods 
and carry the torch of education to their villages during the coming 
summer. 

We pass on to them and to all our fellow workers the ringing words of 
<?ariba/d/: “/ offer neither pay nor quarters cor provisions; I aSer kanger. 
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thint, forced marcher, battles, and death. Let him who lora hii cotiniry 
in hti heart, and not with hli lips only, follmv mcT 

I wrote in my diary on the final night of that conference: ‘‘Tired 
but thankful for die finish of a w'ondciful conference. Keep ui humble 
and perfealy responsive, open wndc tow'ard Thee. This I pray for 
myself and all the delegates who are again scattering over India. God, 
all Thy will, for all of usl" 

There was thrill after thrill in the visit the next week to the im- 
mense dty of Bombay. Under Dr. John McKcnzic’i leadership a 
conference was held at Wilson College; then artothcr under the auspices 
of the eduational committee of the Bombay Representative Christian 
^unciL At an official dty mats meeting on Utcracy the chairman was 
Bombay s cading dtizen, former Maj-or K. F. Nariman. But the man 
who kindled our enthusiasm most was a Hindu visitor from the im- 
porunt oty of Poona-its mayor, Mr. S. R. Bhagwai. God raised him 
up for this tiirmng point in India’s history. He was an engineer, but 
his leading passion was the salvation of the illiterate masses from 
ctr misery, and he svas convinced that they must be taught to read 
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Anand Bhawan, Allahabad 
I am greatly interested in the literacy movement which is gathering 
momentum in India. With your wide experience in the liquidation of 
illiteracy, this movement should derive great profit by your cooperation. I 
hope that the provincial governments in India, who are pushing this literacy 
campaign, will take full advantage of your expert knowledge and experience 
and will seek your cooperation. I am glad to learn that the World Literacy 
Committee of New York is interesting itself in the work in India. Any 
help that they may give in this work will be very welcome and will bear 
fruitful results. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jawaharial Nehru 

With less than two weeks to spare before leaving for Africa, I 
hurried down to Sholapur and worked at the home of the Reverend 
William Hazen with feverish haste to throw into Marathi the new 
discoveries in '^piaure-word-syllable” chart-making that wc had im- 
proved at Allahabad. Every evening we went to a “criminal tribe” 
settlement to experiment and we found the new method gave better 
results than anything we had ever tried. Mrs. Hazen later wrote that 
“they work like a miracle.” 

With these lessons under my arm, I went hack to Poona to show 
them to my friend, Mayor Bhagwat. Eager and impulsive as ever, he 
took me at once to his car and in fifteen minutes wc ■were at the 
office of his printer I Mr. Bhagwat ordered 10,000 copies of the lessons 
made then and there, although 1 begged him to try out only a 
thousand first, for they most certainly needed improvement. “No, no,” 
he said. “I can sell 10,000 as easily as 1,000." So I surrendered. You 
can’t put your foot down and say “no" to a mayorl 
I had only two more days before leaving Bombay and was irresistibly 
driven by some power beyond me to undertake the preparation of 
lessons in the form of Urdu, oimmonly used among the Moslems of 
that city and surrounding region. Urdu is written in the Persian 
character and is the language generally spoken in Moslem centers of 
population. It has a number of variant forms in difTcrent parts of 
India, I sought some competent Moslem to help me and was fortunate 
in being introduced to a distinguished lawyer, Mr. A. H, Fyzcc. His 
wife and mother, both educated women, caught my enthusiasm at 
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once and worked wkh me all day Easter Sunday^ except while I was 
in church. I felt that I had never pleased the ^^as^er more than that 
Holy Week, working all Good Friday with a Brahman and all Easter 
with xwo Modem women. In tsro days’ time we had completed our 
set of Bombay Urdu lessons, 

Monday afternoon former hfayor Nariman and a large crowd of 
leading Indians met at the Gilder Tank School, the leading public 
school of Bombay, and listened to Mr, Bhagsvat and m}'sclf describe 
the nesv lessons and tell them hosv Bombay might become Htcratc. 
The government agreed to publish all of tire new lessons in Marathi, 
Gujerati, Hindi, and Urdu. They began that afternoon to lay the 
foundation for what two years later was to be one of the most gigan- 
tic literacy campaigns in any city in all history. 

As I sailed away from India that spring, bound for Afria, I wrote 
to my “prayer regiment," some hundreds of people scattered over all 
the w-orld ivho hare promised to pray for this literacy work every 
day: “Within five )’cars a tremendous campaign against illiteracy will 
grip all India." And it did! 

These arc a few brief pictures of the second visit to India, but as I 
read over the diary that I svas writing at the close of each day, I am 
reminded that the story you have read tells only of surface results, and 
that the deep secret of these remarkable days of discovery lies in 
surrender. On January i, 1937 , 1 had written in my diary: 

God, I want to give you every minute of this year. T shah try to keep 
you in mind every minute of my waking hours. I shall try to let my hand 
write what you direct. I shall try to let you be the speaker to direct every 
word. I shall try to let you direct my acts. I shall try not to act nor speak 
nor even think except in cooperation with you. » 

A few days heerj wis to my 

These days have been closer to God than any five days of my life, and I 
want to make all 1937 like that, without a waking hour away from God. 

The thing that God has asked me to do for India and for the whole world 
will not be accomplished unless I make good on this new resolve. If God 
can only have His perfect chance, the thing He desires for India and for the 
ilJitorates of the world will come to pass. 
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the stones. Presently he emerged in triumph, with a rough stone that 
he said was made by the most primitive people in the world. 

“Are their descendants in Africa now?” I asked innocently, and he 
looked at me almost with pity. 

“The lowest people on the earth today are highly civilized compared 
with those men of the rough Stone Agev” he said. "They lived here 
a hundred thousand years ago. We may find that Africa was the 
cradle of the human race; this valley may have been the Garden of 
Eden.” He chuckled at that. 

In addition to his other gifts, the archdeacon had a fine sense of 
humor — ^a necessity for a missionary in Africa. 

Kisumu is a town of shining white houses on the shore of Lake 
Victoria. My task was to make lessons in the Luo language, which 
belongs to the Sudan or Nilotic language group. There are three main 
language groups in Africa. The other two arc Bantu and Hamiric. 
Archdeacon Owen introduced me to a great scholar of the Luo 
language, his friend Father Rolands of the Roman Catholic Society at 
Kisumu, and the kindly father gave me a copy of his new Luo gram- 
mar — and his blessing. 

The committee appointed to work with me was the faculty of the 
Maseno School for Boys, on the edge of the densely settled Kavirondo 
Reserve. 

At night 1 slept on one side of the equator and during the day our 
committee worked on the other — a marker showed exactly where it 
crossed the school grounds. One evening, after looking in all dirccrions 
to be sure no one was watching, I stepped back and forth across the 
equator one thousand times — ^just so I could boast. It seemed that 
with the equator completely at one’s mercy something had to be 
done about it. So, believe it or not, Mr, Ripley, I am the only living 
man — ^at least from Benton, Pennsylvania — who has crossed the equator 
one thousand times in twenty-five minutes. 

At a wee place called Bunyori, in the bush north of Kisumu, the 
American Church of God has a mission among the Nyore people, who 
speak one of the Bantu languages. With a tiny hand-press and a small 
amount of type, an American woman and her faithful African helper 
had printed primers and booklets about geography and other subjects. 
They had translated the entire New Testament into Nyore, and it had 
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been published by the American Bible Society. Their school was very 
practical, teaching the boys how to farm and build houses and the 
^Is how to cook and weave and care for children. 

Making lessons in Africa was much easier than in India, because the 
alphabets were so much simpler and more phoneUc. There were al* 
most m written languages south of the Sahara desert when the mis- 
sionancs arrived; so they could choose their own alphabets. The only 
^ublc is that there arc many sounds in Africa for which we whites 
had no letters. You have doubUcss read of the sound the Zulus 

^ by “^"bing a cracking 
»und bdimd ,o» „bdom t«th. SpeU that i£ you caul So i£ you had 

you u^! 

Hotvover, the big riddle in Africa ia not how to spell, but what 
IT l^^guage, orc^urse.” you 
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o£ fifteen she may be able to carry 200 pounds. This practice the 
government has tried to discourage by making sixty pounds the legal 
load for women as for men, but Kikuyu women refused to obey this, 
saying, “Who are we that we should be limited to the load a man is 
able to carry?” All over this land, one sees lines of these pack- 
carrying women leaning forward as they trudge along, up and down 
the steep hills. The Kikuyu never go around a hill. They prefer to go 
straight up and straight down to their destination. 

Here among the Kikuyu we ran into another of those perplexing 
spelling questions. The Italian Fathers, who have a school and press 
at Nyeri, in north Kenya, have adopted the Latin spelling as used in 
Italy. The Protestants had sought the advice of German authorities 
and had adopted a very different spelling, especially for vowels. No 
one had ever succeeded in reconciling these two forms of spelling; so 
when I arrived, our committee had to choose betrveen them. 

The three educated Africans who constituted my committee for the 
Kikuyu language desired the Italian form of spelling, and I was 
quite satisfied, because there were only five vowels — the shorter the 
better, for quick learning. So we spelled our charts as words are 
spelled in Spanish and Larin. 

These three Africans were on fire with eagerness for the education 
of their people. I want their names in this book: Mr. EUud W. Mathu, 
president, and Mr. James S. Gechuru, secretary, of the Kikuyu 
African Teachers Union, both teachers in the Alliance High School; 
and Mr. Stevenson Githi, an educated evangelist of the Scottish 
Church missions on an adjacent hill. 

Building lessons with these young men was a spiritual benediction, 
for they were intensely in earnest. We were four brothers together, 
getting an immense thrill out of our adventure. They brought some 
nearby illiterates every day, and the lessons proved easier than any- 
body had expected. The teachers and students laughed in sheer glee. 
When we reported our good results to the director of education, he 
said: “You do not surprise me, for to tell you the truth, the African 
children arc doing better in our schools than the white children.” 

He called a literacy conference at the Jeanes School in Kabetc, and 
thirty-sbc persons responded, most of them Protestant and Roman 
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CathoUc inissioimics. The three men who had helped build the 
Kikuyu lessons told the gathering that every Afcican longs to bewme 
literate, and begged m to cooperate. “All we Afneans ask o£ you whites 
is to give us your backing and financial help, and we wiU do the 


When the chief inspector took me to lunch later, he said, ‘Trou little 
realize bow timely your visit to Kenya has been. These Africans arc 
getting more and more insistent that the government educate adults. 
We cannot refuse much longer.” 

The memory of those three African teachers pleading with us to 
help their illiterate countrymen came back to me some days afterward 
as I chatted with a handsomely dressed European while waiting in a 
railway station. He told me he was an official of a gold mining com- 
pany, and when 1 told him my mission, he said, “I have nothing what- 
ever against you personally, but 1 will tcU you frankly that profes- 
sionally you arc my enemy. If you teach these savages to read, they 
will soon think they arc as good as we are. Can’t you see that you will 
start unrest and labor troubles all over Africa?" 

This man who called himself my “enemy” had helped me for the 
first time to realize all it could mean to be one more missionary 
laboring for the emancipation of Africa. That night I wrote in my 
diary: 


April yo. rpyy: Today, Father, closes the four most glotious months of 
my life. We are stepping into a new woild, dear Lord, hand in hand, sailing 
together with thrilling eagerness toward unknown shores. At fifty-two, 
noting I have tv« done seems worth preserving or even recalling save 
this high advwtuie. God, help me to continue a gentle but incessant pres- 
sure of my will toward Thee on and on and onl 


My hosts at the Alliance High School, Kikuyu, had been Principal 
Bruce Grieves and his wife, who had welcomed me like a long-lost 
mn. When I was ready to leave they drove me all the way down to 
Narrobt and waved to me as the train departed until we were out of 
tight. We had found each other on levels far deeper than common 


A .hott Kuthyrf along Ae co«t brougl,, m= to Zanzibar. 
This IS Ac uland to ivbi*, tor anturics, most ot Ac skra taken 
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in eastern Africa by Arab slave traders were brought to be auaioned 
oS and shipped to various parts of the world. The Episcopal cathedral 
now stands on the site of the old slave market. Swahili is a Bantu 
language that contains many Arabic words. It was spoken on the 
coast and spread into the interior with the traders. 

In 1890, when the British made Zanzibar a protectorate, they 
abolished slavery; but Swahili, the old slave drivers’ language, has 
stuck. It has penetrated deep into the very heart of Africa and to this 
day it is the language people find it easiest to use when they visit 
tribes other than their own. The British are promoting Swahili as a 
lingua franca for East Africa. It has a comparatively simple grammar 
with few irregularities, and so is easy for Africans to learn— far 
easier for them than English. Yet the Africans outside Zanzibar 
prefer English, even if it is harder to learn, because one cannot secure 
advancement into the better paid government posts without command 
of it. 

I discovered that Director of Education G. B. Johnson and his wife 
had traveled in the United States studying educational methods and 
knew something of American education, and that Mrs. Johnson had 
founded and was principal of the government school for Moslem 
girls, one of the best of its kind to be found anywhere. They im- 
mediately drew together a fine, live committee, which in three days 
prepared eight Swahili lessons, tested them, and found that they 
worked with natives. 

But our work was interrupted during the wc^ of the coronation 
of King George VI. In Zanzibar I was staying in the home of the 
British Resident, the senior British ofScial. He took me with him 
to the cathedral for the coronation service, and, to my horror, con- 
ducted me up to the front row, the oxJy man in this group not wearing 
a military or academic costume. “At least,” I thought, “I can stand 
for democracy I” The rest of that day was spent with the Resident and 
his wife, listening over the radio to the coronation ceremonies in 
London. 

In the evening we went out to the enormous military grounds where 
thirty-six different African tribes, each forming its own circle, were 
dancing, singing, and shouting to celebrate the crowning of the new 
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king. This, shades of Mr. Barntim. tm Gjeatest Show ^ 
£a4r a thirty-svx ring citcm, every ring different from every otha, 
out of the heart of Africa; drums, shields, spears, gnr^us head* 
dresses, hideous false faces, blood^urdUng ydls, war donees, love 

dances, spirit dances. c 

The coronation cxcrdscs interfered with our literacy ^orts for 
nearly a week. Everybody celebrated; nobody felt in the mood W 
work. The only thing our energetic dircaor Mr. Johnson could 


accomplish was to appoint committees. 

As chairman of a special committee for work with women, Mrs. 
Johnson took me one day to the balcony of her school for a glimpse 
of the two hundred girls, rich and poor alike, some wearing fine 
dresses and icwclry, who came to school in tightly curtained motor 


cars. 

"Now,” she said, “1 want you to prepare short-cut lessons with 
Arabic letters for these girls to use.” So the next day a Moslem 
committee joined me and bruit up Swahili lessons with Arabic letters. 
The committee disagreed and scolded and shouted and coded up 
happy and uiumphant, in true Arabian style. 

The next stop on my voyage down the coast was Dar cs Salaam, 
capital of the British mandated territory of Tanganyika. In the gov- 
cmmcni school for African boys, three students helped build Swahili 
lessons several steps beyond any we had previously attempted. We 
gave them the name “Piaure-Wotd-Syllablc” lessons. (Sec Toward 
a Literate World, hy Frank C. Laubach, pp. 128-131. New York, 


World literacy Committee, 1938.) There were many mote pictures 
than wt had ever before used; indeed, one for every syllabic in the 
Swahili language. The African boy who drew the pictures was only 
a fair oimt, but hU heart was in lus task. He labored for many 
hours, patiently changing every picture as we changed our ideas. He 
frit that he was doing something enormously imponant for his needy 
and kmued ri\at he must pve nothing but his best. Long 
befom we had finished, this African boy had stolen my affections. 

When wc tried the Swahili lessons on iUitetalcs, the piaurcs did 
so much of Ac teaching that after a few minutes of explanation the 
^dentj could ^ on alone, discovering the sounds of the letters for 
themsrivesr-and having great fun doing it. 
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My diary gives a better picture of the exciting days that followed 
at Dar cs Salaam than I know how to show in any other way: 


May 21, /p 57 : Yesterday and today have filled my heart with boundless 
gratitude to God. The new charts arc working like magic! We have tried 
them on twelve or more persons with uniformly striking success. They are, 
I am sure, an improvement on anything we have ever before attempted. 
They contain sixty pictures and will involve a little more expense for cuts 
than I had hoped would be necessary, but they work! 

I have a good place in which I can experiment with a large number ot 
women. It is the African Girls’ School, where a class for adult women is 
held every afternoon from two to four. These women seem to be even more 
eager to learn to read than the men arc, and their progress has been 


astonishing, . , 

They are not like the carriers of burdens that I saw m the K^uyu hiUs. 
They are well clothed. But mentally and morally and spiritually they are 
pitiful. They arc among the forty thousand natives who have been attracted 
from tribal life somewhere deep in Africa to live in this crowded ary of 
Dar cs Salaam. The men work, but their wives arc cooped up m hot little 
rooms with nothing to do. Under these circumstances, they are under great 
temptation to break away from moral restraint, yet not one of them seems 
beyond hope if the vision of Christ can take possession of her e. 

May 23: How eager they arc to learnl Saturday afternoon came and the 
school was not to be open. The women begged me to return and arranged 
especially for the room. They don’t want a holiday! I am weary a^^e 
two-hour session every afternoon, but they say, “We are not tired yet, and 
want to go on studying until dark. 

The three leading African men of Dar es Salaam ^me to sec this women 
class this afternoon and showed great- enthusiasm, ° 

by the government but will give me their entire holiday, ^ ® , 

teaching men in the forenoon in “The Old Comrades’ Club House and 
devoting the afternoon to this women’s school. I have not seen such eag 
ness on the part of illiterates since 1 left Lanaol 
' May 27: Our SwahUi lessons are aU 

men over fifty years old, learned without the slightest difficulty. 
have reached Ac reading stage this week. One young 
the syllables when suddenly he discovered that b® P „p. 

words alone. With victory gleaming in his eyes, c s ou e • 
bookl I can read!” And he did, as elated as Columbus was when he first 
sighted the coast of the New World. , , . 11 j < 5 xtv 

This forenoon Mr. Isherwood, director^ “K cfo^HorS^ 

leaders, over hall of them Afrieans, to “The Old Comrade. Club Hou^ 
to hear the eight men who had studied there that week read and to lay 
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pUn. for for fo»^r. I P<.>ri tharird God rrhSe 

stralcd &cir ^ 7^ r“T S^jSo^rr^for k fs 

before. They deceived you/' bvsUxed soroe of the Eog^h visitors, for it « 

humady iSpossiWc for anybody to read so soon. The £a^ of 
literates were radiant. When 1 said, “Yon may go now thtj “ 

staying; and although they could not understand a w^ of English, they 
leaned forward and tried to learn it dial afternoon. They had rnade up 
their minds that education was casyl “Look at the light in their eyes, 
whispered the director of education, and the light was in his eyes, too. 

After that demonsuation everybody was in favor of going ahead at ont^ 
The Africans, trembling with hope, said they would teach cverylxdy in 
Dar c3 Salaam. We asked the men who had just learned to read if they 
would be teachers, too, and they nodded their heads and beamed like angds 
in heaven. Mr. Martin Kyamba, the outstanding African of all Tanganyika, 
clung to my band and said in front of that whole gathering of foreigners, 
“I have watched you day by day teaching my countrymen, and I am con- 
vinced that this is the greatest hope that has come to Africa since living- 


stonel” 

We must have a newspaper for those newly literate men and women; 
we arc agreed about that. The director told us that he had had an interview 
with the governor, who had expressed himself as in favor of the paper, 
under proper auspices. 


June 1 (soiling from ^fnea for India) i Mr. John, editor of the govern- 
ment scbnol paper, Momho Leo, came w'nSi me as far as Zanzibar to make 
plans. Within half an hour after our arrival there, I was captured by the 
Moslem tommiuct, who were full of nevz ideas for making better lessons 
with Arabic «tipt. We had time to examine a new arrangement of letters, 
and they promised that they would finish the lessons themselves. The intense 
and passionate zeal of these Moslems for their faith and their people is 
beyond praise. 


Mr, Johnson called his Zanzibar committee, and Mr. John told them 
that the Tanganyika government was ready to go full speed ahead. Then 
the committee dedded to have a hundred copies of our lessons duplicated 
so that tc^^ in Kenya, Zanzibar, and Tanganyika might experiment and 
pt^t their opinions to the directors, who wUl then decide whether to 
telw appi^-mVons to print the lessons on a large scale. Only a hundred 
co^« on a duplitatoil But no African leader was there to weep! 

I«,V r about our lessons 

toimut* douU about our organizauon and the training of our leaders. To 
h«u. to, Biltd, oi foe men «L „e m £ fol ra° 

.o* .eeumed me on fo. fo;p-, eooll A Sd 
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chill ii pipping my hran lot mJ tape itnmglc our nor-born campaign to 
death. 

I almon y^oi back to Africa in ipp, but not quite. TJtc Worlds 
Sunday School Atwxiation had intnicd me to apeak and train literacy 
leaders at its proposed convention in Durban, South Africa, and I 
liad planned to s-iiit all southern and central Africa during the six 
months follownng the com^ntion. Hut meanwhile the Second World 
War broke out and the Durban constntion was canceled. 

This first visit lO Africa, like my first visit to India, was little more 
than exploratory and altogether loo brief. The infant campaign did 
not thris'c alone. In Kenya it was nearly choked to death by a con- 
trosTTsy os'cr spelling. The Protestants stood firm for the spelling 
that they had adopted in 1931, sshilc the Kikuyu African Teachers 
Union favored the spelling of the Italian Catholic Fathers. “The 
govTrnmcnt,’* said the Union in a report, “was ready to print the 
lessons on a large scale . . . but unfortunately was un.ib!c to proceed 
on account of the onhography controvTrsy." Behold what a great fire 
two letters can kindle! The Italian Fathers printed and used the new 
lessons without waiting for the government. 

In spite of the disappointments, debys, and general indifTcrenoc 
that checked the efforts for extending adult literacy in Africa, some 
amazing reports were received in the years following that visit. At 
least fony mission stations informed us that they built lessons gen- 
erally similar to those developed in 1937 and that they were being 
Used with excellent results. 'There were doubtless others of which 
we have no record. Experience in the war has made many Africans 
aware of the importance of reading. A missionary serving as a 
chapbin with native troops somewhere in East Africa wrote in ip-p 
to jifiss hfargarct Wrong of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa: “You would be .imazed at the sale of literature 
among African soldiers. It beats an>’thing I have ever seen in the 
vilbgcs, I simply cannot keep pace with the demand. When work 
is over, a walk round the camps would show groups of Africans here 
and there reading, singing, and some studying, the place littered with 
books. It is the finest extra-mural university I have yet seen in 
Africa” 
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The «cpmcncc m lesson bunding at Dar cs Salaam marked yeal 
advance in our world literacy progtaro because tt regt^red a defimte 
improvement in method, the principal features of which might be thus 

suraiuarizcd: , 

In Incha our pictures had mustrated all of the consonants, but 
only one of the vowels. Each consonant was followed by the vowel 
sound a: pictures iUusttaitd the syllables ba, ma, «, and the rest, but 
not be, nor b:, nor bo, nor ba. 

in the Swahili dhaits made in Dar es Salaam we had pictures of 
words that began with every possible combination: ba. be. hi, bo, hu, 
ma. me, mi. mo, mu, and so on to the end. Wlnle the Swahili charts 
required more pictures than the Indian charts used, they gave the 
student a picture for every syllable^ so that if he forgot the sound, 
he could find it for tumself. Our lessons in India had been like 
speeding down a fine asphalt road fifty miles an hour and suddenly 
running into mud holes. In Africa we had filled the holes. 1 left 
Zanzibar for Bombay determined that for our campaigns in India 
we would perfett lessons as smooth as those we had developed in 
Dar es Salaam. 


1 arrived in Bombay on June la, 1937, with plans to meet Mrs. 
Laubach in Colombo sixteen days later and proceed wtb her to 
Mamla. I was so consumed with eagerness to accomplish many tasks 
in these brirf weeks that 1 could not sleep. First I hurried down to 
Sholapur and told my good friends the Hazens of my hopes for the 
coming days. In two houn I was at work with a tcadier and an 
artist, who shared some of my txdtement, though they did not know 
what it was all about. In tw’o days we changed our carlkr Marathi 
to conform to the African^type of diarts. Without taking 
rime to try them on illiterates I started cast to Hyderabad, in my 
pocket a letter of introduction to the director of education, intending 
to attempt the preparation of lessoru in Urdu. 


m ^rector was itoc there-~providcmiallyl From that point on 
I most astonishing experience of God’s doing everything 

1 Wliy did you bniig me hot. Led? TIk diieaoi isn’t 

hm. An mutt «id, "Go into dm nn.,- j ^ 
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It was the British and Foreign Bible Society. I told the clerk my 
name and he cried, "We all know you. G3me with me to Dr. Frank 
Sackett’s home. He is the Methodist superintendent." 

The moment my name was mentioned, Dr. Sackett picked up 
Lfftfers by a Modern Mystic from his table and said, "I was just 
reading this. Will you go with me to Medak, seventy-five miles north 
of here?” 

“I have just three days,” I said. 

“Then,” he replied, “we will start immediately.” 

Medak was in the center of one of the greatest mass movements 
toward Christianity and the scat of a normal training school. The 
faculty had not dreamed of my coming, but they stopped school at 
noon and set free eighteen missionaries and Indian teachers to make 
literacy lessons in Telugu. They made Miss Sallic Anstey, head of 
the Girls Training School, “general” of this literacy army, and she 
was a wonderful general of a wonderful army. She prayed every 
minute and worked while she prayed. 

The “war” began right after lunch and was carried on with un- 
flagging spirit until eleven that night. Though the whole plan for 
Telugu was new and difficult, we all seemed able to take every step 
without a moment’s hesitation. If God ever in this world inspired 
human beings, He gave us those lessons. Eight of us prepared the 
material, ten copied the letters by hand (for no one has yet invented a 
typewriter that will hold all the Telugu letters), and two Jadians drew 
pictures. Next day we worked all day until eleven at night, and on 
the third day we finished. 

The air was electric; everyone felt sure that God was doing the 
work, using our hands and minds. The memory of those three days 
still makes me tingle. Later, when my co-workers tried the lessons on 
illiterates, they called them “miraculous," “perfect.” 

In that group was Frank Whittaker, who became secretary oi the 
National Kristian Coundl of India a few months later and who was 
responsible for setting up the splendid schedule for the literacy cam- 
paign of the following year. Its tremendous success is due more to his 
unquenchable zeal and infinite pains than to any other factors, and 
his zeal was born in Medak during those three days. 
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Wliat God says to me through that miraculous experience is tlus: 
«You don’t have to be bright; you don’t have to be powerful; you 
don’t have to see the whole way ahead. All you need is to be sure 
o£ what I want done, trust enough to venture, and obey every 

miautc.” , 

I now rushed on down to Bangalore in Mysore State to undertake 
the preparation oE charts in Kanarese, an important language spoken 
by eleven million people, in which 1 had never before attempted les- 
sons. I arrived unannounced, but the Methodist missionaries dropped 
everything else, found a drawing master, and set to work with me. 

Indian Director of Education N. S, Subla Rao returned the next 
day from bis vacation and immediately became excited when he saw 
the lessons we had made. It happened that one of the most brillbnt 
educators in India, K. Srinivasa Athai, Hindu headmaster of the 
Government Kormal School in Tumkur, Mysore, was visiting the 
ofiicc when I came in. The director appointed him on the spot to 
help me. He canceled his plans to return to bis normal school and 
worked with us two more days. The Kanarese lessons were as fine 
as the Tdugu, and the artist’s work was better. That evening I left 
for Madras, my soul blazing with eagerness to throw just one more 
bnguage, Tamil, into the new African type of lessons before leaving 
Indb. 

The Christian literature Society of Madras appointed their two 
best Tamil writers and critics and their expert artist to ctwperatc with 
me, and in two and a half days we had finished the Tamil lessons. 
That night 1 took the wain for Colombo and could slecpl Between 
June rz and a8 we had completed lessons in four bnguages along 
the new lines developed first in Dar es Salaam, and 1 knew it could 
be done all over Indbl 

This IS from a letter to my “prayer recent,” written after the ship 

left Colombo: ^ 


ardcnUyhopc~to»cew“£th^e^'^^'^'^ * 
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It must seem to you like sheer audacity for me to have undertaken to 
help other countries with only my Philippine experience. But, after all, God, 
who had planned it all, pushed me on when I hardly knew what I was 
doing — and He is working out the future far ahead of us. We have nothing 
to fear except our own deafness to His voice when He calls us to larger 
opportvinities. This much I can see — our experiments will have a profound 
significance for three-fifths of the human race. We are now en route to 
the Philippines to resume our work among the Moros — we can hardly 
wait. . . . 



CHAPTER 7 


,«8-4o; the INDIA-WIDE CAMPAIGN 
FOR LITERACY 


Upon MTUiNiNG to Lanao wc devdopcd a new scries oi lessons based 
on what we called the “picnirc'chain*’ mcdiod (p. 113), even simpler 
than those we bad developed in Airica. I was eager to try these all 
over India. The opportunity came in December 1938, when the Inter- 
national Missionary Council met at Tambaram, near Madras. 

Those two previous visits had sown more seed than any of tis could 
have anucipated and this third visit found the harvest ripe- The news- 
papers all over India had been giving our aims and efforts large 
puhliciiy. Thousands of leaders who had formerly despaired of mak- 
ing that vast country literate were now convinced that the way had 
been found, and at the top of the list were Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru. 
The imagination of the country was captured by figures showing the 
speed with which India could achieve literacy, if only enough public 
spirit and altruism could be released so that each liteiate would teach 
one illiterate a year— or, falling that, if he would jay somebody to do 
it for him. 

Itx 193% 8 pet cent were literate. If each of the 8 per cent taught 
one iihat year, then in 1959 would be Uteratc, in 1940 32 

per cent would be literate, in 1941 64 per cent would be literate, and 
in 1942 taS per cent would be literatcl That extra 28 per cent would 
tiulcc up for the increase in populauonl 
Of course this U pure idealism. We had not expetted them to reach 
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tfut perfect lestilt, but they did better than ever before in 4 eir history. 

I, is estimated on the basis of the 1541 census Sgutes that the per- 
centage of Htcrates for the entire country macased from less than 7 

per cent jo 1931 to 11 per cent in 1941. 

Frank Whittaker had arranged 21B meetings of vanous kinds pre- 
ceding and following the Madras conference, and these proved to be 
the most wonderful experiences 1 had in India. An account of the 
meetings and a history of the literacy movement in India arc contained 
in India Shall Be literate, sponsored by the National Christian Council 
of India, Nagpur, 19.^0. Merely to name them, a line to a meeting, 
would take too many pages of this book. I shall ask you only to take 
grasshopper leaps with me to a score of the most interesting points, 
which must serve as samples for all the rest. 

The early part of December 1938 found me packed in a small auto 
with my friend Mason Olcott and his wife and children, going west 
through the hills of Madras Fresidcncy until at last we came to a 
huge valley across which the government had just completed a mile- 
long dam for one of Us wonderful irrigation projects (Britain was 
building such dams in India before we began them in America), 
hlason Olcott had selected Mettur Dam as the site for a literacy con- 
ference because it was accessible from eastern and western cities and 
because every delegate would be so far from home that he would 
not be bothered hy his ncighborsl 

One hundred leading Hindus, Moslems, and Christians had come 
great distances, some over 200 miles, to this remote place to plan the 
conquest of ilL'tcracy. Religious differences were wholly forgotten 
while these men struggled with “poijlic enemy number one^—as the 
viceehanccllor of the University of Madras called it in bis opening 
speech. He had come 150 miles to preside. 

We did not try to make Icssons-with a hundred leaders, all eager 
to talk, we would neva have finished. Wc were there to wrestle with 
other prcfelcms to be solved in carrying a literacy campmgn 
through 10 victory--questions that wiU interest and perhaps astonish 


There a debate on the question of whether “each one will really 
tea* one. This gave us a chance to say that this would work if wc 
touW injta enough ChrisUlke lore into the campaign-and Hindus 
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and Moslems believed iti We discussed the high art of making adul« 
love their teacher and their lessons so much they would come back 
without compulsion. 

Somebody objected that adults were too old 
Mason Olcott brought forth Professor Edward L. Thorndikes A u 
Learning to prove that a man of forty can learn more quic y t an a 
child o£ six. A whole half day was devoted to women-only 4 per cent 
o£ the women o£ India arc literate as against 12 per cent o£ the men. 

A £orcnoon was dedicated to explaining how to start campaign^ 
to get the people stirred up and eager, how to 6nd teachers and 
generals, how to find the best time c£ day and the b«t places to 
teach, and how to get £aaories and schools and churches into the 

hal£ the battle for literacy depends upon the literature that « 
prepared for the new literates. It must be easy. So the conference a^ 
pointed language experts to prepare lists of the banc words *e tlht- 
crates have been accustomed to using. It must be 
semi-literates cannot read fast nor far-they want no '‘•'■“■“'“'ft 
simple, clear, high-powered news— every sentence pac c 
portant facts. So we spent some hours in a 

«ploration of what iUiterates talk about most. The list ^ 

made astonishes and sometimes shocks Americans: debt and hate o 
moneylenders, Gandhi, jewelry for Indies’ noses and ankle , £am, 
cows, cooking, cow dung for fuel, quarrels (“f “ “"f 

daugWers) Lrt trials, rice, pilgrimages and 7'”' ; 

cast® eve^dring about sex including birth control, ndd «, si «h« 
hand and snake charming, eye diseases, itch, p ague, - 

water, seUing girls, markets, snake bites, gossip, drowning, taxes, mud 

'’^0 discussed the question Mn Gandhi »ad ^sed^^Shal^- 
fill people's stomachs and give them better 

to read help themselves, but 

;i " .. ». '1. - » '■.i'.r; 

1* Ac irr-intl climax the committee on findings read suen a 
^Tal cTge m ^n^raV- us home hurs^g -ith ^nfiden. an 
eagernls to get at the job. Mason Olcotfs face was beaming. He 
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hours and muokmonoy in inwea o£ Iteicy and 
DOW his day of triumph had come. , v ^ 

Conferences Uhe that at the Mettur Dam were held in forty other 
pbccs in India during the succeeding five months, each lasting from 
a day to a week. Always there was a premier or vice-chancellor or 
mayor or judge or some other distinguished citizen in the chair. Al- 
ways we discussed alphabets, looked wistfuUy at the Roman lettcrs- 
but only twice daicd to adopt thcml Always teachers sat open-mouth 
at the “revolutionary” ido. that you can teach by bvc instead of by 
scolding. Always we had to prove die equally revolutionary idea that 
adults arc not too old to learn. Always we had to answer the doubt as 
to whether people can be made unselfish enough to teach anyone dsc 
without pay. Often we had to face the doubt as to whether women 
ought to be allowed to read or had the brains to learn. Always the 
pundits insisted on using only diose words to be found in dassical 
ittcrature— and always they were silenced by the example of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and GandhL Betw^a conferences were sessions for 
bunding lessons, making addresses of all kinds, holding interviews, 
and paying respects to officials. 

Tlus iournty was broken between I>cceihbcr m and 29 by the 
meeting of the Imcroational Missionary Coundl at Tambaram- Four 
hundred and s'lity-four delegates from autty'nmc nations and areas 
here wrestled with the overwhelming religious and social problems of 
our age- It was the fim intcinatiooal conference of evangelical Chris- 
tians in whidi a full half of the delegates were from the non-white 
peoples of the world and represented fbe younger diurches. Further- 
more, it was the first great Chrisrian convenrion that gave any atten- 
tion to the illiterate three^ifths of the world as a 

The literature committee included these paragraphs in its findings: 

Thus £if we h«c discussed the needs of those who can read. But over 
9ft pa em of the adherents of non^nuisUan rdlgbns arc iUiicratc. What is 
^udly du^uig tt that in some lands many Chrmians, including some 

fuit It « 
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as lesson building, basic word lists, adult psychology and the training of 
leaders. Invaluable experience has accumulated from the lands now m- 
gaged in the intensive literacy campaigns and provision must be made tor 
passing on the experience to all regions grappling with the pro em o 

^^Thore who have just learned to read must be supplied with a literature 
simple in form and interesting to adults. The need for this is acute for if 
Christian writers fail to provide it many anti-Christian forew will enter 
the field. Such a literature caUs for expert authorship, and help m thi 
matter should be afforded from one field to another. 

The meeting was crowded with notable speeches that sUrred one’s 
very depths. The cUmas was Dr. John R. Mott’s marvelous ebsing 
address, which sent us out silent with aching purpose. 

Between sessions delegates came to the Utcrature room where htty 
literacy lessons were exhibited and where the beginning j 

of twelve more picture-chain charts in languages of rim, an 
the Americas. At the same time a fine artist from ^e Chrisuan 
Utcrature Society of Madras prepared on masonite a large picmrc- 
chain chart in the Tamil language. It was beautifully painted m thr« 
colors and shimmered with a special kind of varnis ' ^ . 

chart any of us had ever seen. This I carried with me all over India and 

it sold the picture-chain method by its sheer beauty. 

The first place we showed this chart 
fcrencc was at Bangalore, Mysore State. Dr Frc^ Field 
executive vice-president of the American Board o mmissi 
Foreign Missions, went with me to show it to Dewan ^ 

Mirm M. Ismnel, BA, K.CIJL, 03JE. The de^van w« “8-“' 
whose remarlable development of Mysore State “ 

served all those honors. He was a lover of bmnty ™ 
by onr beautiful chart. “Moke one of these for m " ^ 

sid. “and tve will have it made np on 
inbld letters in silver and plae^ in every 

The dewan mulitarian. and the 

“fde’:: U a^mmmand. I oh^. and w.s enrobed 
:jtl„ee at the S 

tr: ”s" Tr, f. 
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acatlon. n. four.t;dn. «= looted below d,e peot ttet *« 
ligbts to afl Mysoit tmts and would soon, the dewan satd, be lighUDg 
cverv village home in the state. The sheer abihty o£ these govermnent 
officials in Mysore, and the chp, clip with which they were running 
everything svas marvelous. There was here no sign o£ democracy, but a 
most competent and benevolent dictatorship, if one may judge by 

material progress. c c 

Early in January, 1939 , 1 returned to Madras to meet nity'nve or the 
^Itc gathered at the beautiful home of Mrs. Ammu Swamanathan. The 
premier of the Madras provindal government, C. Rajagopalachari, was 
chairman. Later he came into wider fame for his independent utter- 
ances in the Indian Congress. The president of every leading college 
in Madras was present. This literacy adventure, which two years before 
had been confined almost wholly to missionaries and Christian by- 
men, was now drawing hearty support from leaders of all the Indian 
communities. Wholly overwhelmed at the hospitality of Madras society, 
1 wrote in my diary that evening: 


O God, O Gtxl, these twenty millions of illiterate Tamils hang now 
upon that group who have met here with the Premier to organize the 
Adult Educauon Movement of Madias Piesidmcy. Thou knowest how xo 
piqaic their hearts to do whai Thou dost desire. Please, God, take such 
possession ol me that Thy will, exactly, all and nothing but TTiy perfect 
will, may he accomplished. This is Thy work and it must go on. Others 
arc now seeing the vision and they will continue it. Thank thee, dear 
Friend, for letting me have a share in this stupendous undertaking. 


In the magnificent buildings of Madras University was held the 
South India Adult Education Conference. The presiiog officer was 
the minister of education. Educators of every religion spoke, but above 
them all the Christian leaders— Mrs. A. Devasahayam, Mr. S. G. 
Daniel, and Dr. Mason Olcott— shone like stars. These thre^ one felt, 
i^rcsented the passion of Christ spending itself for the oppressed. But 
the undying fire in thdt hearts was matched by a young Hindu, 
Mr. T. J. B. Gopak a passionately patriotic youth who had organized 
&»s conference and who bter wrote a bcx>k about it. Heaven had set 
hts young heart Utcrally on fire with passion to get the Tamil people 
htcrat^ and with the impatience of youth he wanted no time lost in 
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As we journeyed north again we stopped at Raichur m Hyderabad 
State, -where a hundred Christians and a dozen missionariM were 
gathered to do further work on our Kanarese lessons, and to learn to 
teach them. I told them the dewan of Mysore said he would make our 
charts on marble if we prepared good ones. Two students were arusts. 
A dozen others were chosen to work. It was one of the most exciting 
weeks of this breath-taking year. No, not a wee ^ ^ 

We aU worked until midnight every night and until three m th 
morning the last day, to get the pictures done m colors before my 
departul Everyone was so happy with the results that we n,^r ly 
wept on each other’s shoulders. Before I left they put a y 
Kashmir shawl around my shoulders and said, “With this shawl wc 
adopt you. Now you are an Indian!” For years I earned that shaw 
with me everywhere and wrapped it around me when I prayed for 
India. They sent Mrs. Laubach a lovely red one to match it. 

The director of education of the little state of Aundh "“t Hyd«a- 
bad, telegraphed that their rajJ^umar (prince) ° 

There was not a day available, so I had to say no. Au"dh Sm , 

prince and all, had caught the literacy epidemic and went i*«d so 
effeaively that they outdistanced every other state in I"*" “ 
percentages were interned. The school children were a l d sm «ed 

for thre! months to help teach iwi 

"Everybody in the state literate in twdve weeksl "nie r A 
a leaLg part in the campaign, going with his pnneest from v^age 
to village, singing (long musical narrauves) 

were la!ge phonetic char« posted in conspicuous Pjac- m -JT v.H^- 

AU the villagers gafo-dmundthese^^^^^^^^^ of T^hoo. 

LUe'rty hTbi'n doubled in eight weeks. If a little sute could do 

tlum why not a big one? 1 £„„„d a hundred literacy 

A;lubbul^re m th^Ce^a Prow^.^^^^ Theological Seminary, 

> •»« *-> •n""' - •” 

‘"'T^e'imrslf eight other schools in that dry responded to a 
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cballwgc to overthrow ladta’s iUitcracy by voluoteaing ahuMt to the 
last man. A prolessor of Robertson College took me and twenty 
students with him to a vdlagc a few miles from Jubbulporc whwc b« 
dass was helping in social reconstruction. The students learned how 
to use the new charts for teaching illiterates, while all the vUlagc folk 
were eager and excited with the prospects of learning to read. There- 
after literacy was central in their village uplift project, as it was in 
fifty other college prefects in India. 

In the hill country of Chota Nagpur, at Ranchi, we nude picture- 
chain lessons in the Mundaii language and showed them to 500 repte- 
sentatives from Lufheran, Anglican, and Roman Catholic churches, 
and the government schools. All came together in the Anglican church 
—Catholics as well as Protestants. It seemed as if the miUtnniura were 
at hand. The very fact that Chrisdans who bad never spoken to one 
another before had found a oomnton task to perform for India gave 
them a new sense of oneness. 


In St, John’s Hall, a Roman Catholic school at Sindega, near Ranchi, 

I dcmoimraicd the Mundati lessons to 300 people. They said they al- 
ready had 15^100 illiterates under instruction. The Catholic fathers were 
eager and exdtcd about the possibilities of literacy. 

Patna, capital of Bihar Province, which I visited in February, was 
the burnng scene of one of the world’s greatest literacy campaigns. 
Mr. B. B. Mukherjee had started it and was its secretary. He told me 
how he had “caught the literacy hug " His wife had attended a Girl 
Guides convention at Calcutta, where she had heard about the 
Philippine method of tcathing and about the rapid progress of the 
Moros. On fire svith enthusiasm, she returned home and aroused her 
husband's interest in the came of literacy. That is one of the amazing 
aspects of India, that so many men and women become aflame with 
an unquenchable passion to make their people literate and to lift them 
out of poverty. 


'Iht oty cf Patna was alive with literacy campaigns, Mr, Muk- 
he^ec to<A me from one to another until I was nearly dead and then 
said we had barely startcdl I uw classes in Hindustani and Urdu 
^ng tau^t side by side. These two languages arc really the same 
language m Bdiar, only the alphabets are different, for Mmlems will 
have nothing but Persian letters and Hindus v,iU have nothing but 
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those derived from Sanskrit. All they had to do was to use the same 
lesson text in di/Tcrent alphabctsl I saw some of the students IcarDiDg 
both alphabets at once and having fun doing it. Everywhere in Bihar 
the literacy classrooms were packed to suffocation with students. As 
I looked into their pathetic faces, 1 could think only of the helpless, 
defeated look of cattle in a slaughter house, India docs not know how 
to smile, for she has had so little to smile about. 

With Mr. Mukherjee I attended a huge gathering where the voIuH' 
teer teachers were wedged in against each other, as everybody tried to 
see the instruction of illiterates. 'Ihc climax at Patna was a meeting in 
a gigantic hall where I had to shout to be heard by the crowd of a 
^ thousand people who were present, the elite of Patna. The literacy 
campaign in Bihar province was so big that it resembled a stampede. 
No one had ever attempted to handle an educational problem as large 
as this, and it had burst all bounds. It was education run wildl 

Mr. Mukherjee took me also to Gaya Prison, where 1 saw 1,700 
prisoners studying in classes on the floor of sixty prison buildings, and 
nearly all the prisoners already literate. I seldom get stage fright, but 
I didn't know how to att as these prisoners rose from their seats, 
shouted my name, and burst into terrifically loud singing. The super- 
intendent, Colonel J. Chandra, M, D., had wonderful ideas for prison 
reform. He had the prison almost wholly self-managing, with a gov- 
ernment elected by the prisoners. Very little attenrion was paid to the 
gat£^ Dr. Chandra said, for the prisoners would rather Jive inside the 
prison than out I I saw what love and light can do with a prison. 
Toward the end of that incredible day, the prison cabinet met and their 
best poet, Syed Abdul Mannan Shayar, sang a song, while I wept with 
the prisoners who listened. This was the poem, as written down by one 
of the officials with not a word changed: 

The spring season has set in for our souls and the name of God has a 
new charm and the garden of my hcatt a fresh beauty. Praise be to God 
for His grace to the prisoners of our jail, for He has been exceedingly gracious 
in dealing with us. Oh, kind Lord of goodness, I will sacrifice myself for 
your sake, for I have discovered what kindness and graciousness really 
mean. The days of my sighs and groans arc over and another voice is in 
my life. I was not free inside this Jail, nor was I free even before I came; 
but today there is a new longing in my heart. We Indians have been living 
in the prison of utter ignorance, but now the good news has reached us that 
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, <U, i! dawnbg. No longot stall wo be oUvoo of block 

am I that I daie dtcam such new aspirations as I now cherish? Why shoul 
wc not entertain our guest in this prison? My prayer « different altogether, 
O Shayar. Everybody is praying for the happiness of our august guest, but 
my prayer surpasses aU others and exceeds all measure. How fortunate wc 
arc that we should have him in our midst as our guest, for he hails from 
the land of the frccl His kindness to us prisoners beggars all description. It 
is the heart’s magnet that has drawn him from far-off America and brought 
him to us who arc in jail. How can the atoms praise and do justice to the 
sun? Pray convey this humble message of ours to America, that ail Indians 
arc full of praise for the Americans. Please tell your countrymen that the 
unique discoveries of Americans have opened our eyes and that wc arc only 
taking a leaf out of your books and faithfully following in your footsteps. 


I went home that night limp with emotion, and for most of the 
night 1 lay awake in bed, thinking of the vast multitude, nearly thrcc- 
flfths of all the people in the world, in the prison of ignorance. I knew 
that they all would stampede toward the light the moment they saw 
hope, as did the pathetic multitudes I had seen in. Bihar. 

There was no sleep on the train from Calcutta down to the province 
of Orissa. The track was so rough one had to hold on to one’s bunk 
and hope that the wheds would also hold on to the rails. They did, 
and the next day the train arrived intact at the city of Cuttack, the 
capital. I was taken at once to the office of the minister of education 
in the provincial government, who said, “You shall have the best 
artists and educators we have and all the money you need. Go ahead.” 

We set immediately about the arduous task of preparing lessons in 
she Oriya language with an alphabia I had never set eyes on before. 
Wc got on wonderfully, though our artisu grumbled at working 
twelve hours a day. The finished lessons were shown to the prime 
minister, who commended them highly and promised his support in a 
literacy campaign. 


Besides building lessons I spoke to twelve assemblies in five days 
one an evening meeting in the open air at which an amplifying system 
-enabled me to reach the vast crowd trailing off into the disUnt dark, 
ness, furthermore, tnisslon schools, teacher-training schools for- men 
and for women, and colleges all had to be given instructions in be- 
rtv«n l«son-makmg hoursl The campaign that follmvcd my visit to 
Onssa became immense, in the words of their director of ekeation 
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At the end of that strenuous week I returned to Calcutta, and went 
from there by train and boat to Biri Siri in Assam, far to the northeast. 
Here the ianguage with which we worked was called Garo. We began 
chart building with nationals and Australian and American Baptist 
aissiojiariesy keen, energetic, and diorough. Our Garo artists were 
not clever, but they were tireless and determined not to stop until they 
had done their best. They not only worked on pictures all day but 
stayed up for two nights practically without sleep. In two days we had 
finished a set of Garo lessons in Roman letters for the mountain people 
of Assam and another set in Bengali letters for the lowland people. 
Similar lessons were subsequently made by missionaries in six other 
languages of Assam. 

The last night at Biri Siri keeps returning to mind with a strange 
persistency. A wandering Christian sadhtt, or religious devotee, had 
come to the church to sing the story of Christ. As he sang, his eyes were 
lifted to heaven and his face was transformed like that of an angel. 
As his high tenor voice floated out over that audience, holding the 
people in breathless attention, he seemed lost in the bliss of heaven. 
Though I did not understand his words I was sure I could understand 
his lovely soul. If Christ does sometimes come back to earth, He was 
there in the humble Garo church on the edge of Assam that night, 
for the sadhu looked and sounded and acted like a reincarnation of 
Jesus all during his rapturous singing. I rushed up to him at the close 
and said to the interpreter, “Tell him I saw Christ in him as he sang. 
Oh, tell him that, please, in Bengali." The sadhu looked at me for a 
second, then turned away toward the children. He saw Christ in the 
children but not in me. 

Jamshedpur — also called Tatanagar or Tata City — is the home of the 
gigantic Tata Iron and Steel Works, largest in the British Empire. The 
whole city is owned and ruled by the company. Here early in March 
I found a first-rate literacy campaign was already in full swing under 
a secretary of mass literacy, who showed me twenty adult literacy 
classes being taught at night. Mr. J. J. Ghandy, general manager of the 
company, was so interested that he had printed a lengthy address 
Urging every laborer to learn to read. 

At Ghaziabad, 700 miles to the northwest, near Delhi, in the heart 
of a huge mass movement, were gathered a hundred delegates, men 
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and women oi great earnestness. Tliough we worked as usual on new 
lessons in Hindustani, this was no ordinary conference. 

They took me to a a religious festival— where thousands of 
Chmuan^l former outcastes, had gathered from the surrounding 
region While we were eating dinner I heard weird music and stoic 
amy alone to the large central tent to see what was going on. One of 
^ outcast was dancing and chanting whUe hundred of others 

He franti d -cr more intense 

w AefranUc dancer gesticulated, his mood swifdy changing from 

Sf h^ Tt ^ ^ boy in front 

slipped in beside m<- ^ ^ ^ outcastes. who had 

ofJesusChristoveruntouchaWity- and the triumph 

spint of Chiist to be with m it. that tent A hmd S *' 

bapusm and nearly the entire persons received 

the Ws Supper. Their clothes wifstiSr^ 

were new and their faces shone! 71 "^e same, but their hearts 

tt^nnning the human race, if L^v ’voT '"u Christ’s 

where the titanic epic of iSn’s traI.J 

•on. of God is telescoped into one bS'r“°!l 

•hat, you would neveeagain doubt fc^hth^ ^ •“ 

At I^ore-thc eapital of the Pu*b ! e ^ '"’P'' 

-ny hcan went out to a gtouo rf fi a* nonh 
lUtKr^ War Councii,” w£ had th=7 T *' "Anti- 
Irause they wanted to cut ali the T“ woiried 

“i”''- tniiy, huv. and pn 

I people 


make 


propaganda, widthandhiUs, 


Htsy s»„ud to -inie, h;dryrbn7^d 

or tnahe U.eJ7Vre.1ht':tr ' 

-bn^uofeducaUonwIIas"^'' 


« posters. 
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radio broadcasts, leaHets from airplanes, songs about Hteracy on the 

streets, processions. , 

2. A pledge from every literate man either to teach one person each 
month or to pay a rupee for that month until Lahore was hterate. 

3. AU schools to have vacations of three months, but every student 
required to teach during school hours every day instead o 

The honorable minister of education was thoroughly vexed and 
asked me what I thought could be done to suppress sue ras you 
1 replied, “It seems to me the safest thing is to give them aU the rope 

they want and then try to keep up with them!” 

At the Gakhar Normal School for Moslem Teachers, 200 Moslem 
students were being trained to teach adults. Principa amin 
already caught the idea of our pirture<hain lessons ^ a 
a good set when I arrived. Only, being a classic^ s ^ , 

on using words the illiterates did not understand, n e unj 
Moslem scholars were convinced that the illiterate oug ° . 

to read Urdu, the language of culture, or nothing! ey were 
mous against teaching the despised Punjabi, w 1 soeak 

and almost no one who is anyone reads! Even e pro es 

'■“^“^“ha.Nonnal School peached on 
ct Kot Nura, two miles away. Here before a cmwd 
peasants I was ashed to give fifty new literatw eir ce 
haps 200 others were studpng in little dasses of five to ten 
Classes like these were springing up in nearly every central 

Swinging far south again and west we thousand 

India, a tremendous mass movement m pr g « , vears! The 
Bhils, an aboriginal people^ had o£ Canada were 

nerves' of the missionaries from the United success Now 

taut to the point of snapping^they were 

this multitude of illiterate and half-civilized illiterate” I was 

taught to read and write. “They arc roo per 

told, “and there is no literature in their language ^ 

Gospels” We asked a pastor how many of his 

The pastor said. “I have 3,000 members and have taught menty 

so they can read the Bible.’* 
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It was DOW late Marcli and the thermometer reached iw* ev^ 
day. lathe noon sun a government Padiard came one day and arned 
me a hundred hUstermg miles to the government guest house at Indore. 
In ten minutes I was at the bottom oi a tub o£ cool water, and in that 
tub 1 stayed until my hosts came to take me to tea. 

That night, in spite of the heat, we opened a conference with 8oo 
people, many of them in full dress and many in govcriOTcnt uniforms. 
A profuse letter was read from the premier, containing extravagant 
adjectives about myself that fitted the facts about as well as a horse 
collar would have fitted my neck. But I had begun to understand the 
psychology of India and made no effort to correct exaggerations. The 
leaders of India had made up their nunds to launch an onslaught on 
illiteracy, and dney needed a figurehead from some distant land to 
give the signaV-someonc about whom they knew nothing and who 
thus made it possible for them to give limitless range to thur imagina- 
tions. I had succeeded somewhere, which was all that mattered. The 
one thing India needed above all else was faith to believe it could be 
done. So the Indore literacy campaign was launched that night with 
a blare of trumpets. 


The next morning 600 Indore teachers gathered for instructions; 
as though they could receive a course in two hours! I gave them 
two hours’ worth of faith that India can be literate and a few prin- 
ciples of the psychology of teadung an illiterate: “Never scold nor 
frown nor yawn; say ‘yes’ when you mean ‘no’; look surprised and 
pleased and pat the student on the back and tell him how bri^t he 
is; tell him he will make a wonderful teadier and that you want him 
to help you teach the rest of the village; treat him like a rajah, and 
make him like you; don’t say a single unnecessary word, but let the 
student talk all he will; never ask a question the illiterate cannot 


answer; never tell him what he already knows.” 

Thu psychology of teadiing-all of it directly contrary to Indian 
emtom, where they bdieve the old maxim, “Spare the rod and spod 
the about 50 per cent of the art of teadung illiterates. It 

sounded like an educstional revolution to the teachers of India. They 
thought Uing so kind might work with adults if you teuehl only 

one at a ume-but with children, God forbid! 

In ihU vast ccnual and western reg^n of India with its many 
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native states is Daly College for the training of princes, which I was 
invited to visit. Every one of the sixty princes wore a sky-blue turban. 
They had smooth handsome faces and great black eyes, just like the 
princes of the story books. I had a queer sensation of unreality while 
talking to them. They all promised to do their part to make their 
states literate, but they did not have a passion for the poor in their 
eyes, and I wondered whether any of my words would really sink in. 
I got not half the sense of irresistible power that came when I talked 
to Isabella Thoburn College, for example, or the wonderful educa- 
tional committee of the Indian National Congress. 

As I rolled into the station at Baroda the next morning at 1:45 
1 was met by four Hindu students and a Christian missionary. They 
said they had come to invite me to the literacy conference they were 
holding that afternoon in an Indian school. Then to my amazement 
the students tossed a garland of jasmine about my neck. How can 
one help loving people who meet you at 1^5 aj^i. with invitations 
and jasmine! 

It was Sunday morning when I reached Ahmedabad, the great 
industrial city north of Bombay, and spoke to a thousand Christians 
at eight o’clock in a united service arranged by several churches and 
missions. I told them that since so many people in India lacked the 
Christian passion to teach without pay, each Christian ought to teach 
four to make up for the slackers who would not teach at all. When 
I asked how many in that audience would volunteer, they all stood up. 

At the service for all religions that evening I told them that that 
morning a thousand Christians had each promised to teach four 
others. Six hundred more rose to promise that they would teach 
at least two illiterates during that year. Even though most of them 
were not Christians, I think they woujd have promised four instead 
of two, if they had been asked. I felt there, as I did many times in 
India, that the great yearning love of the missionaries was doing 
more to rebuild the spiritual and educational life of India than any 
other single factor. The Reverend G. N. Brown, my amazingly com- 
petent host, had advertised so well that he gathered one huge crowd 
after another. 

On Monday morning at eight o’clock, 600 Hindus, Moslems, Jains, 
and Christians gathered in a public haU. That afternoon they were 
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there again. The noct momiog at eight there were 700 piKcnt, that 
afternoon 600, that evciung i^I 'The ^ rrturned 

for five meetings to hear more and more and more, and stdl more. 
Fortunately, by this time I had accumulated enough convictions to 
make five speeches on literacy without repeating. I took the night Uain, 
tired but happy— and deptl 

As the train pulled into Krcamba early Thursday morning, I was 
strapping my bedding in leisurely fashion when I heard the sound ci 
Scottish bagiMpcs. I looked out the -window to find a band of pipers 
in full Scottish outfit, bright pl^d kilts and impudent Scottish hats— 
nothing was missing except the glowing pink complexions of real 
Scots. For these pipers were young Indians, and behind them as far 
as my eye could reach was a throng of people. The whole town was 
out to meet the train. What celebrity, I wondered, was arriving? Was 
it Gandhi, or the Viceroy, or perhaps the Gackwar pf Baroda himself? 

My cpicstion was soon answered. In a moment 3 company of town 
officials filed into the train and approached me. “Is Gandhi here, or 
the Gaekwar?" 1 asked th«r leader, who proved to be Dr, R. D. Souri, 
representing His Excellency the Premier. “No,” answered Dr. Souri, 
“wc have gathered here to meet you and to receive you as a state 
guest of the government of Baroda.” Then, following the recognized 
Indian custom of presenting an address of welcome on sudi occasions, 
he began to rcadt 

Our goveimnent as a mark of recogmtion to the services rendered by 
you for the whole country of India have commanded me to welcome you 
as a guest of his Highness’ government on this March 30, 1939, at Kosamba, 
where you have so kindly agreed to lead a joint conference of the state 
govttnmcnt tcachen, inspecting officers, missionaries, and their educarion 


I TO completely overcome by the honor and the fuljomc praijc 

like a tangmthed ^mrl So we started bom the station, the 
bagpipers leading, and behind us the tchool children nt ,v c 
;^h, which had teen dismissed 

hug, open space that had been decorated for the f 

nty eye hrs. TO dte side of a large 
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been painted the words of the song that we had prepared as one 
means of teaching the phonetics. It is sung fast and loud: 

Everybody’s singing ka, ke, ki, ko, ku 
All the boys arc singing ka, ke, ki, ko, ku 
All the girls are singing ka, ke, ki, ko, ku 
All Baroda’s singing ka, kc, ki, ko, ku. 

We stopped in front of the building and four thousand school 
children sang that song until people must have heard it in Mars. Then 
there was a celebration for the entire town — food for everybody. 
People of all castes ate together. Dr. Souri was thrilled to tell me that 
outcastes were waiting on us, and even some of the caste people 
were unafraid of contamination. It doesn’t matter about Christians, 
for we are outcastes, too. Christians are a queer sort of outcastes, cast 
out above rather than below, in the estimation of other Indians. One 
doesn’t mind being an outcaste if he is cast “up and out” instead of 
“down and out,” 

Before that whole throng one of the women missionaries. Miss 
Laura Austin, taught an illiterate man to read in Gujerati, easily and 
swiftly. When he saw how utterly easy it was to learn, his face lighted 
up with a triumphant happiness. Mr. S. V- Mukerjee, revenue com- 
missioner, then spoke with trembling voice as he said, “Today wc are 
beholding a miracle. It is written on that new literate’s face.” 

They had one special feature after another all day — and in between 
each, the Scottish bagpipers 1 It was, they kept telling me, the dawn 
of a new era for Baroda. Happiness began to beam on faces that 
looked as though they had never used their smile muscles before. I 
felt here, as I had in Gaya jail and at the Christian mela of former 
outcastes at Ghaziabad, the rising of something enormous — as though 
the figure of Hope, blindfolded and playing on the one unbroken 
string of her harp, were about to have the blindfold removed. This 
huge celebration symbolized for those masses of people the hope of 
their emancipation from ignorance. 

And yet I was afraid of the thing I was doing in India — unloosing 
something that had been chained since the dawn of time. Nearly 
three-fifths of the human race might in a few years be throbbing with 
a new, nameless, terrible hope as were these people. If Chrisuan 
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ateioos can lead this new uprising, if the way can be open^ for 
Christ to sausfy the hunger of these new hterat^ they wiU be Ac 
meek who will inherit and bless the canh. But si, after farting * 
thing, we allow the leadership to slip from the Christian brothethood 
ia aU lands, i£ this unthinkably vast multitude become educated vnth 
pagan ideals, God pity the future. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

How will the Future teckua with this Man? 

How answer his brute qucsiion in that hour 
When whirlwinds o£ rehcllicn shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings — 
■With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
■When this dumb Tenor shall reply to God, 
After the sdcnce of the centuries? ^ 


I went to sleep on the train repeating with Edwin Markham, “after 
die silence of the ccnnirics”— and awoke in Bombay. It w'as just five 
days until die o£dal opening of what was to he India’s most tre- 
incndom literacy campaign, in Marathi, Gujerati, and Urdu, headed 
by the prime minister of Bombay Presidency. Bombay with a million 
iUiteravcsl They were to hold thrir inaugural meeting on April jj. 
That day they would begin to propagandize the entire dty, using 
motion pictures, posters, slogans, processions, public meetings, and 
handbills from airplanes. They asked the city to contribute 400,000 
rupees and they wanted a/xw volunteers for thdr 500 classrooms. My 
good friend, Mr. S. R. Bbagwat, mayor of Poona, was beaming. This 
was the kind of war be bad wanted for years. Never before had I felt 
SO reluctant to leave anywhere as I did that day when I had to leave 
Bombay before the campaign actually opened- 
But another exciting program bad botn set up for me at Sangli, in 
the southern part of the province. Mayor Bhagwai went with jnc. 
OJhdals of Sangli State, missionaries, pastors, and many other delegates 
bad cblleaed from that area. 

At the home of Dr. ). L. Gobecn, of the American Preshyterian 
musion, wc s« to work revising the Kfanthi lessons and making a 
Urge ptcturt<hain chart. Wc finished that particular revision in one 
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day. It was 104® in the shade, but we forgot the heat in our excite- 
ment, for here was the kind of committee one dreams about. In 
addition to lesson-making, we held eleven public sessions on literacy 
with from 100 to 300 persons in attendance at each. On leaving we 
were entertained at tea in the royal gardens of SangU State by the 
maharajah and his lovely maharani. 

There was just time before sailing from Colombo to make a flying 
trip to Nagpur for a meeting of the budget committee of the National 
Christian Council. "If we had a million dollars,” I told them, "your 
organization could lead India to literacy.” They appointed Miss Ruth 
Ure, of the Presbyterian mission in the Punjab, to travel throughout 
India as the leader of the literacy caus^ but all they were able to find 
for her was 32,500 yearly with which to work. A few thousandl How 
pitifully small these funds were in view of the opportunities all around 
usl 

The Second World War prevented my returning to India and 
Africa in 1940, but the mighty campaigns that began in 1939 were 
continued. In every state and province of India, provincial governments, 
city governments, and missions were working hand in hand. A hun- 
dred million in India were stirred with a new longing that India never 
knew before — the longing to learn to read and write. Millions had 
already learned, but this was only the beginning, and India was 
desperately in need of America’s help for the completion of this titanic 
task. 
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1941-45: LITERACY IN LATIN AMERICA 


Wires THE. jA.fK'KUt attacked Pcail Haitor in 1^1 , 1 happened to he. 
in As United States on furlough, hfany inviutions to visit Latin 
America had come to me, and among these w'as a request to speak 
at Ac congress o£ the World’s Sunday Sdiool Association in Mexico 
Coy, whiA v/as to take Ac place of Ac one originally planned Ar 
DuAan, The delegates wctc to come brgely from Latin America, and 
Aey frit Aat Ae time was ripe for an effort on behalf of Utciacy in 
Arir countries. So m June 1941 I went to Mexiao City for Ae con- 
ference, and Ac Allowing year 1 started out on Ae Ast of Arce tours 
of Ac repubhes to Ac souA. 

Most of Latin America has made rapid progress during recent years 
in Ae ficlA of education, healA, agriculture, and industry, bw Acre 
arc still great numbers of underpriviJeged people. Three-quarters of Ae 
population depend on agriculture Ar Aeir livelihood. The trouble is 
Aat at least two-AirA of the farmer class do not own any land, but 
arc mere laborers, many of Acm serfs. TwoAirA of Ae agricultural 
land and Uvcttock are owned by a comparatively few name landlords 
or Areign corporations. Two-AirA of Ae population arc physically 
underoourubed, and half of Aese are diseased as a result of diet dc- 
fidendes. Poverty and extremely low incomes among many millions 
of people retard Ae economic progress of nearly all Latin American 
countries, while Ae pubHc rev enues in all but a few countries arc in- 
suiadentto provide educational and public healA facilities. 

m 
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pattern as the campt^gns in other parts of the world. In most of the 
countries, missionaries, some church people, and ajw other far- 
visioned men and svomcn were ready to begin at onct. Everyone else 
was in doubt Of despair. These few courageous souls proved that by 
phonetic lessons people could be taught quickly, that niitcratcs sverc 
eager to learn, and that the “each one teach one" method is pracUcal 
and very inexpensive. Government officials became interested, and upon 
our visits a year later many were eager to begin campaigns. 

Colombia was the first South American country visited. The mis- 
sionary statesman Dr. Edward G. Seel met me at the airport and took 
me to confer with the director of education. A literacy council was 
formed, consisting of the director, the cultural attache of the American 
embassy, Dt. Sttl, and the principal of every school in Bogota. The 
coordinator's office of the United States paid for the first edition of 
lessons. In the following year literacy cHorts seemed to lapse. However, 
Mr. Richard Shaull, an energetic young missionary serving on the 
comitc central in BarranquiUa, spedalized in literacy, and he did so 
well that the government began to catch his fire. When I visited 
Colombia a year later, 1 was accompanied by Theodore P. Frickc, of 
the American Lutheran Board of Foreign Missions, and Sherwood 
Reisner, a missionary candidate then preparing for work in Latin 
America. 

Every director and inspector of schools in Colombia was called by 
the minister of education to Ebaguc for a three-day conference on 
literacy while we were there, and soon the northern coast of Colombia 
had a literacy campaign In full swing. Mr. Rafael Borielly, mayor of 
BarranquiUa and a staunch Evangriical, cooperated with all his power, 
and through him Richard Shaull became practically the director of 
literacy for northern Colombia. 

Ecuador also illustrates how an able missionary can inspire a country. 
The first year 1 visited Ecuador there was considerable interest, but 
Alan Re^ the son of the pioneer Evangelical imssionary to Ecuador, 
was the first to do anything about It. He was head pastor of the great 
pjnOTunity Church at Guayaquil, which his father had founded: and 
m addmon he conducted, along with his brother, a successful stationery 
^ ^ tstahlishment. The Reed brothers printed lessons 

w«h beauufuUy colored pictures and gave them away throughout the 
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country. This demonstration of public spirit caught the imagination of 
newspapers, which published lessons and gave wide publicity to the 

movement, , , 

Alan Reed also enlisted the cooperation of leading manufacturers in 
the campaign. A cracker company placed an illustrated leaflet in s^c 
25,000 boxes, which were shipped all over the country. The leaflet bore 
this slogan; “No man can be a citizen who cannot read. 

The Ecuadorean Newspapermen’s Union 
of teaching the Indians to read and write, “and they like it. The lasv 
stated that “every new reader becomes a citizen an can t en • 
They had a plan with which they hoped to eliminate illiteracy from 

Ecuador in five years. ^ „ . 

When Fricke, Reimer, and I visited Ecuador the follow! g y , 
the government was thoroughly aroused. A bill had 
into their congress requiring every citizen of Ecuador to 
teach-it was to be universal conscription against Enemy Number 

The first year I visited Peru, missionaries and the 
the campaign with great eagerness. John Ruchie, Syt 

American Bible Society, gave generously of J 

promote the cause. He printed lessons and die f 
teaching. The government appointed a commission of three study 
the lessons and observe results. TKfv tnld 

On the coast of Peru we found a few enemies of 'f 

us of their opposition frankly. But high up in e n^ Lncern for 

who worked with the Indians were zeabus in 

literacy. When Reisner and Fricke visited Jauja in the 

officiaTs came to the Evangelical church and became positively czated 

“S. 

£ “ t;™ 

of a new day for the descendants of the Incas, ^ J ^ 

brought to ruin. If we can make amends in some 

die Lppy.” All the Quechua lessons were mimeographed by the 

university offices, at their expense. Twr^ians and oS per 

In Bolivia about 90 per cent of the people are Indians, and 95 P<^ 
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cent o£ the Indians are illiterate. These, like the Indians in the Peruvian 
Andes, are in sickening poverty, and are the victims of hquor and the 
opium-like drug named “coca.” They speak either the Aymara or 
Quechua language. The Oregon Quakers have an interesting church 
for the Aymarls in La Paz, where the lessons were prepared by Juan 
Ayllon, a leading scholar among the AymarS people. He was pastor 
of the diurch and translator of the Bible. Our Amencan ambassador, 
Mr. Boal, urged me not to go any farther hut to stay in Bolivia for 
two or three years. “You will not find greater need,” he told me, “in 
all Latin America,” 

In Brazil we found the director of the National Institute of Pedago- 
gics, Dr. Louicn{o Filho, eager to cooperate. He designated his best 
teachers to assist in preparing a sn of lessons for the government. The 
publicaUon of these was postponed for fifteen months while the gov- 
ernment completed a Portuguese "word-count" to make sure that all 
the words were basic. The tvert time I visited Brazil, the word-count 
had only just been finished, and Dr. Lourcnyi Filho said he was about 
to print yoiooo copies that would be used for cxpctimental purposes in 
all parts of that vast country. But the missionaries did not wait. In 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Salvador, Recife, and Pari, they prepared 
lessons that were printed in Recife. 

When I arrived in Venezuela the avidity with which the young, 
progressive council of education seized upon literacy and helped prepare 
lessons made me tingle. These they printed within three months, thus 
breaking all records for government action on lessons in Latin 
America. 


In wetern Guatemala we visited five Indian tribes and prepared 
lessons in ihrir dialects-Quichc, Kckchi, Cakchiquel, Conob, and 
Mam. Mam looks like an easy svord, but one great linquist. Professor 
Manuel J. Andrade of the University of Chicago, declared Mam to 
be the worlds most difficult language From the point of victv of 

Xr nf i mad. in the thioal 

of A. &„„al Ammao aod Aodcau lodko UoKoaTO 
Wm.onar,= W b«o oouly dri.co mad ovor At bifUbg pX.L’ 
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o£ spelling them. Some missionaries have used double letters to in- 
dicate these stops. The Reverend and Mrs. H. Dudley Peck, after many 
years of studying Mam for the Carnegie Foundation, reached the con- 
clusion that an apostrophe is the best mark to indicate this sound 
pronounce this if you can-rrV«?r'. Just choke at each ai^strophe! If 
you doubled the letters as they do in Peru, that word would be spelled 

tstsuuuutsts. - . 

On the last night of our campaign in Guatemala there was a ig 
literacy meeting in the Presbyterian church. When the meeung w^ 
over and I was shaking hands with everyone, ten new literates stwd 
in a row by my side, the women weeping and the men blowing their 
noses. I understood, for I had seen many other new literates weep. 
Those ten “blind" were beginning to see, and they were as happy 


as starved prisoners just freed from an internment camp. 

The missionaries kept on teaching in five languages or e n 
two years, and they demonstrated the value of the essons so we ^ 
in 1945 the new government took up the campaigns wi cn usias , 
and asked the missionaries to continue in places of leadership. 

The whole country became excited about literacy. A New K 
T,-m« dispatch a£ March 4. i 945 . “The Guatemalan go^rument 
has started a campaign to reduce illiteracy, which tt charges has been 
used by dictators to control the masses with greater rase. ° S' 3 P 
cent of the 3,000,000 population can read and svrtte. Radio, press, and 

volunteer teachers will be used to carry on the campaign 

“Hundreds of illiterates have been enrolled,” wrote Mr. Peck, 
hundred and fourteen prisoners in the Chiquimula pemtenuary arc 
being taught. The directors are finding it difficult .0 keep up svith die 
campaign in their zones.” , 

MLwhile the literacy thermometer in Mexim svas 
Better lessons were made in Spanish, and new lessons were p 
four of the Aztec languages. Mexico and Contra! ^erjm toe fo^^ 
important Indian dialects— there are 600 in all ^ n 
William C. Tosvnsend and the other members of the Wy 
Translators were working on Bible translations in the £n«y d'o''"- 
and were especially helpful in the building of less^. As a ^ 

enterprise, the Townsend group was unique. When I was there. 
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Towmtod was studying the Bible every week witi Ett-Pres.dem 
atdenes, then minister of war. When Fr.cke and Reisner visited 
Mexico m 1944, they found more interest than ever b«ore. 

A htci visit to Mexico, in February, 1945, was a thrilling experience. 
The government bad printed ten million sets of lessons. These lessons 
had been distributed in every town of Mexico. A law had been passed 
requiring every man and woman in Mexico to teach or to learn to 
read. It was in March, 1945, during the Pan-American Conference that 
the campaign began. In some of the newspapers it had more editorial 
space than the conference itself. President Avila Camacho and his wife 
were both teaching. 

At hist the government insisted on every Indian’s learning to read 
in Spamsh even though he could not speak Spanish. This is a mistake, 
as they discovered. One vital principle should be to teach people to 
read fhst in the language they spea\, and then they can step over into 
another language with the same spelling, for they can pronounce the 


syllables. 

Governments and missionaries nearly always part company over 
this question. Missionaries arc convinced that only the words of a 
person’s childhood can plumb the depths of his soul and make him 
laugh and cry. So they prefer the Bible read in the native tongue. Wc 
have sought a compromise by insisung that it is sound pedagogy for 
people to learn to read in their own dialects, and sound statesmanship 
for them to step over into the lingua franca as soon as they can read 
their own tongue. The Mexican government came around to this 
position, and subsequently printed lessons in a few Indian dialects. 

Yucatan, the scene of the famous Maya ruins, is one of the most 
illiterate sections of Merico, It was cut off from the outside world 


during the war excepting by airplane. At Xocemptcb, eight miles from 
Chichcnitza, the most famous ruins in America, Mr. Brainard Legters, 
of the Wydvfit Bible Translators, and the Keverend Theodore Finley, 
^ the mssion, tcepeimtd in preparing Maya lessons. 

One Sunday we started a Sunday school class for men and women 
who could not rod. I taught a woman of about sixty in front of the 
class She learned rapidly. When I told her that she svas so bright she 
ou^l to Ik a tttcher, she surted to cry. I asked her what sL was 
oymg about, and she said: “I don’t see why you, an educated man. 
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content but with a simple vocabulary.’* Buenos Aires gave him an 
enthusiastic hearing. Fricke came back to Paraguay jubilant 
In Haiti the government for many decades had been uymg to 
teach French, but wiili small success. Tlic great majority of the people 
speak Creole, which is only parUy French. TIk spelling of French is 
very diiHcult-almost as bad as Englisli. The result was that le« Oian 
5 per cent were literate. The Reverend H. O. McConndl of the Bnush 
hfethodist Church had studied our experiments in Asia, had prepared 
lessons with Creole spelled phonetically, and had made a fine suc^s 
of teaching several hundred people to read. Our .Vmerican ambassador 
had become convinced that the only way to make Haiti Iterate was 
to change from French to Creole. So the day I rea 
bassador White took Pastor McConneU and me to see President L«<^t 
The President was impressed by our proposal to adopt a new alpha e 
and teach adults to read in Creole instead of French. Here was the 
beginning of an educational revolution! As we 1 t c prMi e 
palace, Mr. McConneU was beaming. The director of ““J* 

other splendid educators helped prepare the new lessons in McConnell s 

‘■“ihe president, the American ambassador, the minister of education 
and all the politicians and social leaders of Ham attended a meeung 
of i,aoo of the elite of Haiti in the Rex Theater, where 4e presiden 
announced the tremendous experiment he was un erta ' ng i 
country. The excitement in Haiti ran high. Every day a thousand 
people or more would gather in churches and *eaters to promme 
Sis cause. For three years Mr. McConnell had toUed to persuade the 
country to adopt Creole, and now his dream wM r^ ize . 

On my second visit to Haiti with Theodore Fneke. there was noth- 
ing to do but visit one city after another, and give away “ 

lirners, and certificates of patriotic servte m those 
drem, and listen to enthusiastic speeches. The 
Protestant and Roman CaUtcUc alike, as 

was exciting. In Cap Haitien the Roman Cadtohe ^ 

pUtform and prayed for the campaign, and m Aux Cayes the 
bishop made a powerful speech advocating literacy. 

A Lie newspaper in Creole pubUshed by the Ham htet^ 
mirtee has a Lger circulauon than any French newspaper. The 
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^erican Bible Society furnished 20,000 copies of the Gospel of Mark 
in Creole, and was asked to provide a second edition of 70,000 copies. 
Mr. McConnell was decorated by the president with the Order of 
^nor and Merit and the title of commander for his literacy services. 
The president oficred $200 in prizes for the best folklore stories in 
Creole. One of the prize winners was a young man who had been 
iliitcratc just three months before. 

During our scoind tour we visited Cuba. Four mUsionarics came 
down from the Unrted States to help us. and together with du! Cubans 
ve revrsed dre Irteracy lessons in Spanish and introduced some new 

at^u2T C O”' 

:ta;"n°ira?drur - - 

and Mch pl^e rnrLd butAlT' ^ 
them to read after our first oHo T enough for 

of simple transition lire ^ lessons. They needed a vast deal 

to help prepare this Utcraturc Mr M E Havana 

who had a home in Hr, ' t>f the Reader's Digest. 

“We must ,T: “fnr 
l>chthebestIoved£oreig„e,inallCub^■ ■ 

foreigners” in their coumrics-MrP beloved 

Dnmingo, Tucker in Brazil McClea ""'rku ^“”>0 

AUn Reed in Ecuador, Scel’iu Col l,‘° “ Paraguay, 

Niraragn., Townsend ^ 

queen of Yucatan. Many other “““owued 

tner names might be added to this pardal 
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books sold in the remote areas of the world where literacy is making 
rapid progress. Here is perhaps the most stupendous fronuer of useful 
service in the whole world. It is the channel through which we can 
pour into the minds of thrce-fiftlis of the human race the rich ideals 
that have come down to us from Christ. Few things, ere ore, arc 
vitally necessary as devoted leadership and adequate tcsoure« m make 
the whole world literate and to give men literature that will bless and 


not curse our race,” 
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Dear Sir- I have been sent from the United States to Inform you that 
for the pasi two weeks mUlions of people have 

across tocrica. .hat T=u may be guided by to jo « Ac 

world. In New York and Chicago, churches iiTevery city of 

day and night for you and the other delegates. C ri 

the United States are holding special prayers gathering in the 

Americans regard this Conference as Ac mos p j .g-jjjjig wheAer 
history of mankind. They believe that Ae 

civilion, and perhaps Ae very human race can smw^ or mmt - 
perish. The American people are keenly previously 

atomic bomb, many million times more po ^ .^uhich can destroy all 
made. They know that it can release ato^c f 

countries and may kill Ae enure hurnan ^ ^on of Ae 

You men arc not only setting boundaries but settiing tnc q 

p"ttis ate also camug dteit thutebe^ 
pastors have issued an appeal to the Wor „ jjjc remaining days 

to summon Ac entire Christian world to P‘'®y . ^ mighty power of 

of Ae Conference. We hope and believe you ^ 

millions upon millions of people praying or you , ^ y 

The uaL-widc prayer hr Amenca - not 
any government. It is a movement of P P ’ , j appreciation 

and supported by the churches. I you d-. 

to Ae American people, as several d g hookups which arc 

will be read to the enAe nauon over nation-wi 

promoting Ais prayer movement, esteemed Sir, may be given Ae 

WiA Ais letter goes a prayer _3tiencc of Christ, 

wisdom, Ae infinite compassion, ^ n, servant 

Your obedient 

Mr. Byrnes and Senators « and « 
ican delegauon eaA sent to A y say about Ae 

commendation for ^s ^ j^ied Aat Ais prayer move- 

effea on dre odrer <) W U love; it also had 

ment gave our own dele^ America who prayed. 

a blessed effect upon milh ^ ^ ^he letters our American 

delegates ^ J for Ae delegates of Ac Umted Nations; 

One was to ^,re Aan a million prayer ^rds were 

during Ae n«t f cw y ^ of them by 

purchased and sect out aU over 
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request. The s«x>nd movement was to have a small delegation in the 
Assembly of the United Nations at Lake Success praying at every 
session. Warren Austin, the American delegate, was profuse in his 
praise and appreciation of these prayers. Time after time he said that 
when his padcncc had been almost exhausted, he remembered people 
with bowed heads praying for him, and then he closed his eyes and 
prayed until the irriudon was gone. Thus the United Nations and our 
own delegates passed through those early anguished years, when the 
Commimist delegates seemed bent upon destroying the efforts of the 
United Nadons or bending everybody to their own will. 

A third result of this prayer effort of the Laymen’s Movement was 
&e establishment of a prayer room in the United Nadons in New 
York. One of the most wonderful happenings of the past fifteen 
y^s been the rapid growth of prayer groups in the United 

hv n ' n 

^ ^ by 

*urch, and Mjnmumty and now nndrelo die ennh Thomanda o£ 

urge^theL to " 

knows where seeds will take root and ^ Nauons. One never 

One of those twenty-five odes was permanent, 

of the Memphis Press-Scimitar was a v™ d ’ 
a weekly prayer meeting. He publisheT^ Christian who had 

to the Paris peace confer^ce ^ ^ 

F«niapatc in ‘Teace Sunday" Thr ^ Memphis to 

thurch in Memphis took every 

;i«ke in three f Peace movIient.T; 

Peace Sunday. The MemphU Coun and night on 

Reverend ^U„haU^Ymgfidist^o Churches, headed by the 
menu ^ ^“^ly supported this Memphis 4,ve. 
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WKNO-TV began to teach omt StrcamUned 

with such success that as this book ^5 being wn 

it might be the great -break-trough” for ^ 

looking. This “break-through ^ , literacy has not kept 

the world have been frustrated by c ac ^ answer. 

up with the rising population, "a 

This illustrates how praying people bring 

they arc seeking, but also resets Acynevw^t^P^ prepare lessons in 

For many years people had Ucn ‘"S' S languages. My reply 
EngUsh like those we had already made m oAe bn^g 

was that English is the worlds ^ have made in 

would be impossible to make easy lessons like those we 

phonetically regular languages. l^j^ies 

In 19^2 our plane was grounded J , at the 

(as 1 have described in the preceding c p ^ „ my 

request of the direaor of educauon ’att^pt to 

return from the tour of Laun cn phonetic system. The 

reduce the EngUsh language to sornc Teacher’s hfanual of 

sylhbk count rcsulung from that study « m the Teacher 

SircamlincJ EngUsh (pp- , o^j^. New York, we again 

In the summer of .945 « in New York City 

svorked over Ac English lessons ^ Wc called 

among Puerto ^^i^ was published by the Crosvn 

llicsc lessons SircantUned Eng . lessons were revised again 

Press at Columbia University, n 95 edition is having an ever 
and were published by ^ throughout the world. It 

larger aceeptance in dre wo. returning to plmncries. 

appeared just at ihc Can’t expressed the opinion 

Rudolf Flcsch’s book. Il'Ay ^Icf reason for the 

of many educators that neg cct ° ^gaders. StrcjmUneJ Ensttsh 

large number of l»or accepted by many if not most of the 

tcadics phonetics j an^clcctk method, for it combines 

leading educators of America. U is an 

die story and the plvoncticapproacli. 
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U .pclUd 2h is used in m^zhur (measure) and gurozh (garage). 

yo« is spelled yoo. Your is spelled yoor. soelline 

Thus ft has been passible for us to preserve our Enghsh spelling, 

but we have eliminated all irregular Spelling. 

English teaches irregular 

English language, and ^ will be able 

regular. Any student, after ^ j ,,ids out of every 

to pronounce, without aid from the tea 

ten that he meets on an ordinary reading page. 

A second proiect we carried out that f . Ihh 

preparadon of a word list of most v_^uable words m th= Ej 
Lfuage. It combines *e studies of = “f « Z t 

bl ird Ust of Ogden and Richards wt* 
found now have a very high raung in our 
A diird project we carried out in the summer oJj9«^ 

Ssory of Jesus, in which we never use wor languages and 

word Ust. nz Szory of fzsus has b^n 3 day 

is being translated into fifty others. It introduces ten new wo 

and repeats each word five times. 
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that his letters came down from ancient Arabic and were as truly 

Moslem as the letters now in use. It was the 

servatism we have in English spclUng that prevented the Arabs from 

to SCO King Fatouk who was iot.«ted 
in our proposal to prepare Arabic lessons and offered to ^ 
first prindn^. Two members of the department of 
came every day to the American University. Halana M‘l±ad, who M 
been reared and trained by Miss Davida Finney o ' . 

mission, also came. The men from the department of 
not protest her being there because she was ^lUmg to o 
ery involved in preparing the lessons. Our hardest problem was 

find anyone who could make pictures for US. nmerress 

Every day the newspaper reporters came to 
including an American representauve of Li/e mgaz ' j 

having ^rfeet cooperation between the Inter-Musion 
the gLTnment. Every day the government sent us all 
we needed for practice. I met a group of 

Moslem and half of them Christian, and J1 of them mg P 

teach miurates. When I told diem about the P'-’S”” 

Nadons to pray for peace, they said drat the hearfe of 

also he invited to pray "'■* *= wLSful bridge of 

previous occasions, was turning out realized this 

Lndship between rehgions. The American 

and helped us with the prinung of these ksso , ^„ugh. 

printer m take the lessons to the Pf 

The king sent his secretary to se uimsclf was impatient for 

finished, for, Uke everyone else, the king himself was imp 

them to be printed. ^ demonstration at the Amcr- 

On February 4 we had a g 

ican University. I wrote, , Kine, the director 

government officials, ““ ^„ate, and many other people, 

of the literacy cOTpaign ^„;stant director of primary 

were present. Zaki Bey meeting. He read the law of 

education, acted “ ^ explained what had been done op to 

brouW in Eve men who had been taught seven 
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lessons of our book, and had them read in front of the audience. Then 
five more men were brought in to learn the first lesson. They did 
so well that one man arose and said. This is a fraud. Those people 
knew how to read before.* The director of primary education arose 
and said indignantly, T tested all of these men myself, and they could 
not read a letter.’ The effect on the audience was electric.” 

Dr. R. \V. Hambrook, educational adviser to the Ethiopian govern- 
ment, arrived from Ethiopia to invite us to visit that country and help 
them, and we promised to do so. In addition to the Arabic textbook, we 
began to wnte two other books, one caUed Helping the United Nations 
and Ihc oU.rr Fnn, fHcnJ, of Egypt, „ dinre would be some 
W^-up readng .ferial after the new literates had read the firs, 

wi^rwe’^tJdhke^toLvrS'iolrird 

she paid her own way. We rephl ^ “ 

She arrived on February TrirLe. ^ 

the piaures for our neJbook, finishing touches on 

nud I fiew to Lebanon 
Prcridcat Bayard Dodec of th ^ We stayed with 

-y classuute'iu W >>«» 

he cntciuincd over a hundred of the Sunday afternoon 

£hict Bdrut is the cultural center of tc Tv 

^ the government officials, the president 

eduouon. the director of cducLon. the minister of 

lif the interior and of sodal affal t ^ 

^of them eager for help b ^ ^ minister, 

7^ bead of the Near Eo^t RchS T 

I'm as toon a* they were offb ^SYPtitus 

‘Miisioa Girls Sch^l If'' members 

i^ as far north as 

--^ycagerbrthcnewlessonsth^tw^^^^^ 
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ferencc o£ the previous year and urged the Uhanese w 

Moscow conference. The Armenian 

Katolicus to communicate with the Armenian in Movement 

“The Big Four” as they met in Moscow. The Laymen sMovemem 

had petitioned the Russian government ^ had done in 

Beirut to Moscow to organize prayers m ^“Uy 

Paris. The Russians said that their we fiUed 

newspaper reporters were accompanying the e ega dropped 

that they could not take me MarshaU told 

one of the reporters. Secretary of Sta ^ 

the Laymen’s Movement that he could no . ^ 

sorrow, I did not get to Moscow to organize peopl P 7 
done in Paris. 

'Za March r6 Mrs. Laubach. t 

Teheran, Iran. When our plane We flew a 

mendous thunderstorm and \ye were .here were no accom- 

hundred miles farther to a for Teheran through 

modations for us so we were “^m^ across the aisle passed 

the clouds. We flew f ^ had headaches. At last we 

out from want of oxygen and th . , , . i w. had iust passed 
emerged from the clouds and looked Lt in 

between ttvo high snowcapped through. “Never 

his shirtsleeves, and although was ^ chance on 

again,” he exclaimed, “ the^douds and he had won. A few 

rril^raS^ntnel direemr 

“His'^arraSted inTluds on one of the snowcapped 

Tn"te with trist: s: 

Ptesbyterian free to help us. He was a splcnid 

|:rSu^a:d^fi;ceducamrHe-^ 
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Ac World Bank of Ac United Nations paid us a visit. ‘Xiteracy is 
one of Ac greatest needs of Iran,” he said, *1)111 Ae landbrds will 
6ght it to Ae end.” They had fought all Ae reforms Ae )oung shah 
had tried to make. 

Dr. Boyce put Ae new lessons mm Ac press at once and began to 
translate boA The Story of Jesus and anoAer book I had prepared m 
English, Maying Every bod/s World Safe. The minister of education 
had previously paid Dr. Boyce several hunAcd dollars for two text- 
books he had wntten for Ae Iranian government and now Dr. Boyo: 
turned to money back to pay for Ae literacy textboob. That was 
real sacii^ Ar a man who was liidng on a missionary salary! 

The WghU^t of our visit was an auAcnce wiA Ac shah. It came 
about though Ae dynamic young ambassador, George V. Allen. He 
had me m hu home teaching his own servams to read. I spent an hour 
exp^g our W u. die rhah while Allen looked ooTAUen went 
wn* the shah to the aMeld ever, day while the thah ptaedeed piloting 
to do with dte splendid 

t^cd person, each promised to math at least onrtn^L^°“ 
On April la the chief of staff of Ai- 

decided not only to trork ^ ‘^ame to sec us and 

had nude, but also to print Ac ^ lessons wc 

wc left Iran I spent some 

Ac military academy $o Aar tk training Ae cadets m 

Abrate wiA our lessons* he A himself taught an 
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enterprises, because such activity would bring them 

those national leaders who decide to avor or J 

Anything we can do to help them will predispose them m favor 

our missionary program. 

On April ai we flew 

Lamphard, the secretary of the Y • •. ^ ^ 

under his wing. We went directly fr illiteracy. An 

government official who was greatly trou e Arabic lessons 

Illiterate was brought in and we demonstrated how our Arabic 

Turing four feverish days we worlced wii » t 

ministry of education to prepare lessons wrote to His Royal 

dutt t^ntry. Everyone was excited. In grautude I wrote to H 

Highness: 

Your Royal Highness: and that of all your officials 

I shall never forget JO"' to from Egypt the first 
during my recent visit to Iraq. I am send g y 

Arabic primer which I helped mak^ It w ^ ^ Highness 

of His Majesty King Farouk. I offer Aw too 

for use in Iraq with any changes you jj Minister of Defense, 

Your Prime Minister, the Mmister of ^ fallow 

and Ac Minister of Social jeep conviction. The Dirc^r 

Ac leadership of Your Roy^Hig Adult Education, and Ac Principfd 
of Primary Vacation, Ac Dir«:tor ^ Ad^t ^ 

of Ac Advanced Teacher’s Onc” Aod. 

wiA every detail of Ac EachOnc TwA O togcAcr 

The Ministry of Defense Women wdl have to be 

guarantee Ac teaching of me Icadmg women of 

reached by women in th^ o Minister of Education, Mrs. hs.)” 

areimensriyintetested. The sv.fe of Ae Mtms „„n,en «J1 

Mahmoud, and Mrs. ^dhtl „riting the simple booUeu 

work with great aeri. Th'y ^ “““'led for the new literals, 
and newspaper aturieswh.eh must be s PP 

Frank C. Laubaeh 
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huge long .oou., made a bow to SX 

and bowed to the Empress. The wai gloves, 

trousers and green swallow-tai e wats a countless chickens, 

The table was loaded with food-five roast p g , 

. cold meat, salads, cakes, fruit, - "o„ th" possessed, lUc 
attended wore every emblem an 
English and Belgian ambassadors with their g 
most gorgeous of aU.» of the 

The emperor came over and talk favorite 

alphabet and then he asked a oatmeal. Then he took his 

native food on my plate. It was a 'in midnight. Since there 

seat on the throne and remained attendance, 

were not haE enough chairs for the un re 
we men had to stand for four hours because no one dared 

the royal family. , tV,,. emoeror were divided 

Unfortunately the Ethiopian a vwer said 

in their opinion as to the new revise a changed 

that the Coptic alphas waa the entire 

while others thought that it wo 1 1 l ^reat tragedy to change 

alphabet. I told the emperor that it wou Ethiopian people 

over to die Roman alphabet because only about a, ^ 

knew the Roman alphabet, whereas fully halt 

Coptic alphabet. , .«;«Tivincs. I was able to write 

On May loth, after many an ° adopted! Now wc 

in my diary: “Hurrahl Our siinp triumph in chang- 

can ike lessons as easUy as falling ofi a^log. Thi 
ing the oldest alphabet now m ssibk can happen; it has 

tackle English more than the lessons, hold 

happened here! Now ^ organize the campaign before wc 

demonsuations, uain tochers, 

leave. All we need is the ^bese lessons and did all wc 

Wc worked frantically to ^ the Coptic alphabet, 

could to prepare ^ pictures and lettering completed. 

Jane Barclay worked .he did in one day what 

She must have stayed up all mgn , 

°1ve t7a°toSVInt^°- wiUr the cuperor iust before we 
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left- Ht begged to stay one more week to mc« all the mimsters o£ 
the dwea deparunents o£ the goverament^ because they all had to be 
wen over to the new alphabet, Oihcrvdic, he said, he could not make 
the campaigji a siaxcss. So we stayed and met them all, one by one. 
They wee all 'very poUtc, and yet we were worried because they 
and we feared that their “yes’* nu^t mean “rua.” 
Here is what happened after w'e left Ethiopia. Df. Hambrook sent 
the lessons to Chicago to be printed and lo/xxt beautifully 

printed books were scat to Ethiopia, But alas, by the time they 
arrived, the Coptic priests bad derided that the entire Coptic alphabet 
was sacred and that the lessons were defective because they omitted 
227 letters. The emperor could do notHng but submit to this decisioa. 
He receives his right to the throne from the Coptic priests and they 
can dethrone if they wish, ^Vhcn I revirited Etlriopia in 
1 found those lopcxi books still in storage;, hfany of the members of 
the dcpaitmera of education, however, arc demanding that they be 
used. The new minister of education was the most insistent of alh 
Posribly they will yet be pulkd out of storage and then literacy will 
fiow out over Ethiopia in a joyous ride with some of 
lessons on earth. 


T Ae Philippines 


Irving Ethiopia, Mrs, Laubath and I went to the Philippices, 
arriving on June 18, 1947. My first letter home said, “The dty is in 
nans.” 


Indeed, the sight of Manila made our hearts tick. The heme in 
which we bad lived for five years was goac^ as w« every ether house 
within blocks, laring an ugly field a half m2c wide to rite tea wW 
^e thac had bc^ a lovely reridearial aty. The magnificent build- 
mgs ofjhe Umyority of die Phtlippuics, the senate building and the 
had been toed as fortresses hj Japanese scldicri and had 
been Kown ^ gL^y ^ by armcking Amcitcan troops. The 
rums reminded me of nothing so much as Pemprii or Baalb^ 
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mission buildings were gone. Most of them had been burned by 
U. S. army as a scorched earth policy when ^ 

preaching. Probably not one person in a ousan United 

Lribly L Filipinos suffered because of ^ 

States Fortunately, a large part of our losses in the PP-es was 
repaid by the United States government as war damages 
the buildings are now restored. nainful 

Our journey through the Philippines ° ^ith 

experiences of my life, for I learned that , 

whom I had prayed and worked had been killed ^ 

When we LIhed Lanao. we found foe Morns as P' 
donate as ever. The Philippine governmeM 

More governor and that province was Moros were 

PhiUppines for the first time in 3=0 J-ts J-rywh« 
asking, “Are you going to start the m 

their word for our literacy school. My rep ^ gjye it 

teU us what you want. Write it on paper and we will try g 

to you if we can.” , , „ Losnital. The war 

So the requests came in, first for a octor 

had brought on a new “^^^^"^^\ 3 dred people a month. Second, 
areas was killing a hundred to two ^ school. Third, 

they wanted us to restore our ma ras useful in business 

they wanted classes in English because in die 

and because foey could read foe „s free space 

cinema. The owners of the pLng press to 

for teaching English. Font*, foe Morns wanted 

be restored right away. friends, but they 

Our Lanao Moros are won er , fought and terrified the 

are terrible if they are your Americans until wc found 

Spanish for 300 years had chased out the Japanese 

a way to win their friendship. American soldiers. This, I 

all by themselves without any ai ^ ^hich 

think, is the only place in Asia invaded by J 

o, cn,.. 
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was one o£ the very few that had not been completely destroyed. By 
rcpalnog the walls and hanging mosquito wire, the house was made 
livable, though it w'as very warm. Fortunately, Mrs. Laubach can 
stand hot weather. She w'as the only American in town, but she had 
many Filipino friends because the children she had taught in 1916 were 
now fathers and mothers, and they told her how much they owed 
her for all she had taught them. It brought tears to her eyes. 
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London, Scotland, Sierra Leone 


London 

I D.D NOT Stay in the PhUippincs but went to London, attwing te 
on October 4, 1947. London, like the Phdtpptnes was tna ked wt* 
the ghasUy scars of war. These London scars had been ^ « 

range German blitz bombs, streets were torn up and wWe bl^s 
wert gutted by these predecessors of our present ^'“2 

Britishers never said a word about their losses, nor 1 ^ 

about being half starved. They were clearly war-WMry, almost 

not defeated. They hung on to me and elected 

terrifying eagerness. On October an I had the honor of bang elected 
a m^ber of the famous Authors Club, and of dtn.ng with several 
famous British authors, including Sir James Mar ant. vr^cUm 

The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, which works in Mosto 
lands, gave me a cordial welcome. They stud 
they needed to go behind purdah to teach e os cm , , , 
read and to leave the gospel with them in their own languag . Moslem 
women arc not permitted to leave their homes wi out a v i . 

At London University. I was invited to help prepare 
Hausa bnguage of northern Nigeria. There were perhaps «ry 
161 
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Nigerian students at the university, and hundreds of other students 
from Africa and British colonies. 

Cambridge University was also deeply interested in Uteracy. The 
crowmng event of my experience in England was meeting the West 
i^ican studenu attending Cambridge. There were 300 of them and 
they were so keen to help their countries with literacy that I found 
tears coming to my eyes and a lump coming to my throat. 

Quite a different meeting was that with the students in another 
Cambndge college, where colonial ofGcers of the British government 
^e b^g tram^. There, on Hallowe’en night after I had talked 
Uttracy Problems fa Africa," w= engaged in fae moat on- 
game of trying to bite apples suspended on strings while our 
^ds were tied kbind our backs. Thereafter aU my fSe of 

me wdIXs;^d r ““"t? 

pmfesXt bfX “ -d 

Scotland 

teachers, many^f^W^XS*^^ ^ 500 school- 

teaching illiterates by the^usc of dj^ch ^^‘“cd in 

At St. Andrew’s Unlve^sL Ethiopia. 

I found what was called the P ■ ^ north of Edinburgh, 

«^»..£r=mBriusbGX 

Sl Andrew’s University is t^oririn'l^ Australia. 

«^urse is stiU in use. Onl youn^r T golf 

everywhere so that he coL followed me 

methods back to Bridsb 

and fae ofaer tXcXlg X °“ 

^dicd to dre church wid. “r *' 

of"hl““ "■'“PWng that thought* scemlr,' 
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sonaia and dit Tomh they tmployed in that bngmgc. Thm tht 
natives and the missionaries would seek a word that began Wlh ca^ 
consonant and that rcscrahlcd the consonant. For example: ia the 
Kono language the word da means pot. so we stood a large spoon 
up era the side oi a pot to make it look like the letter d. After we had 
sclcacd these piAiircs we had to utilize anyone who cotdd make 
an attempt at drawing pictures. Fortunately an English missionaiyt 
the Reverend R. A. Johnson, could draw piaurcs and he also had a 
printing press. It was he who published the lessons we prepared in 
all these languages and who his kept the campaign in Sierra Leone 
going steadily ever rincc. 

There arc more than 900 languages spoken in Africa, Primiuvt 
people live within very small circles and seldom have contacts outside 
thm own tribes. This is why there is a new language across almost 
every river and over almost every mountain- For example, in the 
village of Binkolo, Limba is spoken, but a half mile down the road 
—ten minutes’ walk away!— the people speak Temne. 

The people of Sierra Leone never live in isolated houses as our 
American farmers do, because they arc afraid of lions and leopards. 
They live in villages of from 500 to ipoo persons and each village may 
have its own 


The African languages arc very easy to tcadi because they arc all 
spelled phonetically with Roman letters. Nearly every language south 
of the Sahara desert has been reduced to writing within the last 
hundred years by missionanes. This is why the alphabets are free from 
die incgularitics we have in 

We h)und the women of Sierra Leone were at least as eager to 
leam to read as the men, and they took great delight in tearhing 
c^cr women all they themselves knew. For eaample, two women in 
the town of Kencma each taught fifty women and promised to 

huraie within a year. None of the teachers received any pay at 
c were dtli^ued wnh the cndiusiasm of dicsc women because^ 
M the great African educator Aggrey said. “If you teach a man you 
family*!” ^ but If yviu teach a woman you teach a whole 


i T aWanang to a* the head, of <oo 

people « they volunteered eeeh one to teeeb one. (It b ear, tolr^ 
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member the name Bumpe after the bumpy road over which we had to 
travel to get there.) 

At a mass meeting the paramount chief, Yavonni, of the Senehu 
tribe, said: “You have come to our country bringing us education for 
threepence (the cost of one booklet) for which we would gladly have 
paid 200 pounds. I promise you that my people will give full support 

to the efforts of my missionary friends.” - u j 

Then the people came forward, each holding threepence in his hands 
to buy a primer. They looked quite downcast when we told to 
that the new books would not be ready for another month. The 
district commissioner, losing his customary British reserve, saved Aings 
by leading the entire assembly in three resounding c eers. ip 

Hip! Hooray!” • i, ii 

Christmas 1947 found us in a fine Christmas celebration wi a 
the missionaries of Freetown on top of a tall mountain over 00 mg 
the city. We blew enormous bubbles with bubble gum and fastened 
these together to make a Santa Claus, as we used to make snow men 
in America. Bob and I will remember that bubble gum snow man on 
the top of an African mountain to the end of our days. 
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member the name Bumpe after the bumpy road over which we had to 

travel to get there.) . r t. c i. 

At a mass meeting the paramount chief, Yavonni, of the Senehu 
tribe, said; “You have come to our country bringing us educaUon for 
threepence (the cost of one booklet) for which we would gladly have 
paid 200 pounds. I promise you that my people wiU give full support 

to the efforts of my missionary friends.” . , • i. j 

Then the people came forward, each holding threepence m his hands 
to buy a primer. They looked quite downcast when we told 
that the new books would not be ready for ano er ' 

district commissioner, losing his customary British reserve, saved togs 
by leading the entire assembly in three resounding cheers; tlip 


“'chrhmaTiM 7 found m in a fine Chmtmas celcbmtion with ail 
the missionaries of Freetown on top of a taU mountain 
the city. We blew enormous bubbles with bubble gum and fastened 
these together to make a Santa Claus, as we used to make snow men 
in America. Bob and I will remember that bubble gum snow man on 
the top of an African mountain to the end of our days. 
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1948: DOWN THROUGH AFRICA 

Vbcria. Wgcria, Ghana, Belgian Congo, Rhodesia, 
South Africa 


Liberia 

On jAMJAiT 1, 1948, Bob and 1 arrived in Monrovia, Liberia. This 
counuy has a spodal place in the hearts o£ all Americans because 
aher the GvU War our freed slaves were pcnniitcd to go there and 
carve our a country for themselves. No people in the world arc more 
loyal friends of the United States than the Liberians. The reception 
we received fairly took our hteath away. The minister of education 
told m that the policy of Liberia was to teach et'cryone English. 1 
replied that this naturally thrilled me, but that the scientiHc approach 
was to teach thrir own language first, so that dicy would be able to 
learn Etrglish more easily through the c)’c-gat£ as well as through 
the car-gate. He agreed that thb was cruc- 
Rcprescnatives of ten languages, nmrionarics and nationals, met 
with us io Monrovia. They included hfetbodists, Anglicans, Pres- 
b^teriaos, Baprius, Lutherans and Boman P-athnlir*. This was the 
first time these denomlnadonal leaders had ever cooperated on any 
Liberiaa project. They made lessons in ten languages, and we im« 
mediately numeograpbed 200 copies of the lessons in each language. 

106 
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Bob worked night and day putting all these lessons on mimeographed 
stencils with our mammoth type typewriter. 

President WiUiam V. Tubman was most enthusiastic and so was 
the minister of education. They accepted the entire program we 
proposed for Liberia: (i) literacy lessons in the vernacular, (2) The 
Story of Jesus in the vernacular, (3) Streamlined English, and (4) 
The Story of Jesus m English. ^ 

Two years later when we made a return visit to Liberia, ‘ 

Tubman held a great “Literacy Day” celebration at which all the 
distinguished officials of the country made speeches. Airplanes flew 
overhead distributing handbills that announced the laun mg at ^ y 
of the great campaign against Enemy Number One. c rampaign 
in Liberia has been going on steadily ever since in ten a ects an 
in English. 


Nigeria 

On February i8, 1948, we arrived in Nigeria, the must peprdoua 
country in Africa, with 25,000,000 people. Here, wi *^*^^*°^ . 
and Nigerian educators, we made up lessons in ^ 

guages. The Reverend Nelson Ludlow and his wife, wh^ 
physician, took us to two villages of the Ashanti tri e 
our Bushanti lessons as soon as we had them prepare • e „pnole 
first lesson on a very large chart. In one village w «e 40 
were present we taught four men to read that first ar 1 
minutes. The big chief was so excited that he shook an s 
four men and appointed them then and there as tea ers 
rest of the tribe 5i=y were the only people in the "'^0 7“ 
read their own language and they knew only one Mson ^ 

language had never before been reduced to by 

hundred men all dressed in white came forwar an Ludlow, 

falling on their faces in front of me. I said to *e f 
“This U terrible. Tell them to get up and shake hands w.th me tn the 

good American fashion.” , , , j .hnimh wc 

At the next village a thousand people had ga ere 
were four hours late they were waiting patiently i crobatics I 

They entertained us wid. some of the 
have ever seen. Every teat was in perfect rhythm with P 
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by pounding on huge round gourds covered with a network of shells. 
By the time these feats were finished it was too dark to teach fay our 
big chai^ but we taught them anyhow. They repeated after us each 
word without being able to sec it and seemed to be perfectly happy. 
Fortunately we had no educational critics to sec our bad teaching! 
Now wc arc making filmstrips for teaching at nighu Nighttime is 
ideal because people have finished thdr work and are looking for 
some kind of cntcitainmcnL 

The ^st widely used native language south of the Sahara desert 
IS c^ Hausa. It is the language spoken by most of the Moham- 
of i^t part of Africa. It is written in Arabic letters. The 
^lonana bad been trying to teach it the hard way. Some of them 
had tears m their eyes when wc showed them how to teach it our 

SLIz photographs Bob ever took show us 

tca^ng white-robed Mohammedans in northern Nigeria. 

EvY'diTSlt “ Adam and 

Id r; “ bunch of 

S^nSt h “T “b‘b,naric3 icrc 

u. comT: lth“dct2'a.‘t^X“‘"“^ 

SO deeply intcrcsteri th * ’ r nauves were so reverent and 

WT r" ' 

m America has wanted to niM’ t, u mission board 

also unwilling to have these n'rti leaders of Nigeria arc 

they Published although I must say 

beach. ^ hathmg suits taken on any 

Ghana 

i. aT' 

“>» It U pcobably 4= nui progr“ A^ca and 

”»>'a gorgeously djananywhLd^- ;?^' ^bana drea 

well drersed.Tt^,'" ““ are almost 

Plating yeueg m d "'•* i* in 

College In “ admrnnnauve responsibility. 

While „e were in thi “ T *' >>« colleges in 

“‘bandmg Sovernnrent overt le^l^ “ Peocest 
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We motored over to British Togoland oa the east border o£ the 
Gold Coast and there we saw one of the largest ehurehes tn the world, 
with 50,000 members. As everyrvhere else the Chrtsuans seemed to 
show dte effect of their religion in their faces and in thetr trtumphant 
bearing. (There are other tremendous churches in Africa, for 
in dte French Cameroons we encountered a church with a membershrp 

“'S’^Lpong. in the heart of the Gold Coast, is the 

mount Chid Nana Kwame Fori U. Seated on his throne under h« 

royal umbreUa, wearing gorgeous state robes, 4 e 

and his court watched us teach two members of household 

illiterates learned so fast that the chief interrupte ^ 

if they were reaUy iUiterate and was deUghted when he learned that 

*At K^masi, the largest city in the Gold Coast, -<=. d—a^^ o.^ 
lessons in the Ashanti language spoken in that regicn. A ^wd ot a 
diousand brilHandy dressed men and women were ” 
every one of diem marched forward to shake 

end of the meeting. Our hands felt as though they had been dirough 
a clothu wringer. 


Belgian Congo 

From the Gold Oiast we flew ott m^lol 

for a few days on a third-class road ^ ^ THcre we held a 

at Wembo Nyama in the very center of ^ ^ lessons 

full-fledged “each one teach one” (^paign. First p P 
in the Otetcla language, the first lanpiagc j habet. We made 

die letter o was die -t im^-Ueimr » 

LtrnVeJ*oNy^ahe.^S™^ 

t bri^n" went surk erany. He laughed and shouted untd 
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the pUcc was la aa uproar, everyone laughing or crying with joy. We 
had to ^snuss the class until the next day. 

At the end o£ ten days our lao teachers had each taught one illiterate 
the whole primer and oa Sunday morning we had a graduauon 
ceremony. The teachers marched to the front of the church bringing 
their pupils with them and the Bcl^n inspector of schools (himself 
a Roman Catholic) gave each pupil a diploma and each teacher a 
certificate of Christian service. The big church was electric with cx- 
dtement as it is so often when gradimion exercises are held. “This,” 
said one of the tmssionaries, “was the finest participation of Africans 
we have ever known.” 

In Africa they give every white man a nickname but they seldom 
idl him what it b because it b usually uncomplimentary. I am proud 
of the nickname the Africans in Wembo Nyama gave me. It is 
“Okombekombe," which means “Mender of Old Baskets.” Baskets 
arc among the most important articles in all Africa, so I felt highly 
honored. 

We went to I.copo!dville, where we held a literacy class for one 
hundred African women in the big church. Our stay in the Congo 
was nearly over and on the third day of the literacy class I told the 
interpreter to say "Goodbye” because on the following day we would 
be leaving. The women began to howl and to crowd toward me with 
anger and fcar in their faces. I thought they would tear me to pieces. 
"What is the matter ?" I asked, and the interpreter said, “They think 
you arc stopping thb class just when they were about to fulfil the 
hope of a lifetime, and they arc frantic.” I replied, 'TcU them that you 
arc going to continue the class and I am going away to find more 
tochers to help Africa to learn to read.” But as I left that church 
the women were still howling and moaning. We shall never forget 
that sound for h represents the cry of more than two-thirds of the 
women of foe world who are still waiting for a chance to come up 
out of that ignorance, poverty and despair. 

Rhodeiia 


On June a, 1^3, we stood on foe lower banV of Victoria Balls gazing 
^wn upon that infernal maelstrom known as foe Devil’s CaUract. 
US was the colossal statue of David Uvingstone, the first white 
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man who ever saw those falfs. He had discovered them in 1855. On 
the monument are these words, “Here Livingstone Brst saw the most 
awe-inspiring sight in the world.” 

Blit our party was even more awe-inspired by the statue of Living- 
stone than it was by those stupendous falls. Ten years previously, in 
Dar cs Salaam in Tanganyika, I had seen the grave in which they had 
buried Livingstone’s body after his faithful black companions had 
carried it from the heart of Africa. Only three weeks before visiting 
Victoria Falls wc had made lessons and had taught illiterates in 
Stanleyville, which was named after Sir Henry M. Stanley, the man who 
sailed up the Congo river and found the long-lost Livingstone. He 
found Livingstone but he could not persuade him to leave Africa 
until his task was finished. Livingstone had come to free the slaves 
by exposing to the light of world opinion the horrors of the slave 
traffic, but he died of malaria and dysentery before his task was finished. 
In fact the Africans arc not yet free from slavery of the worst kind, 
and they will not be free until the shackles of ignorance and super- 
stition are cut from them and they know the freedom which Jesus 
Christ gives. 

The memory of those brave missionaries who first penetrated 
darkest Africa, and who died like flies that the Africans might live, 
so overwhelmed me at the foot of Livingstone’s statue that I could 
not repress the tears, I remembered seeing David Livingstone's burial 
place in Westminster Abbey, the only missionary lying in that sacred 
place among the famous kings and statesmen of England. 

The British government demonstrated an ever greater interest in 
our literacy tours. They paid all our expenses in Rhodesia, where we 
were entertained by the British governor general. Indeed, our first 
visit to Africa was at the invitation of Mr. Arthur Mayhew, secretary 
of the British Foreign Office in London. In 1956 the British govern- 
ment extended to us a cordial invitation to come and help them with 
literacy in every one of their colonies. 

When wc made the trip through Africa in 1947 and 1948 we were 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Svend Olsen of Denmark. Olsen is an 
entomologist and he captured about a thousand species of insects 
never before identified. Every night he would sit outside his tent with 
a bright light, drawing pictures until midnight. Beside him was his 
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bwmaj M ai>d bottle ot qaiiidc. mde captitriog tttsects he mode 
i^picturesfor our primer 1 i- •„ 

Wc went to the Methodist mission station at Old Umtaii m 
Southern Rhodesia. The missionaries from four other denominations 
gathered here and wc all plunged into the preparadoa oi lessons m 
five dialects. These dialects proved to be so nearly alike that wc de- 
cided to make one set oi lessons that would be useful for them all by 
using words common to every dialect, Wc tried them out on illiterate 
who spoke these dialects, and they worked. This was a landmark in 
our experience. We had never before been able to make one set of 
lessons that would cover five dialcctsl 
"But the thing that remained longest in our mtmori« of Old 
Uroiali was a student choir that sang a native song: 


Give a thought to Africa 
Breathe a prayer for Africa 
Give your love to Africa 
TcU the love of Jesus. 

Ood hless Africa, 


The look on their faces as they gazed toward the heavens and sang 
that song will never be erased from my memory. 

Now we come to the ugly cancer in the heart of Africa, the wide 
gulf between the wlutcs and the blacks. Wc had met it in Northern 
Rhodesia where 3 missionary refused to allow our best literacy teacher, 
a highly educated African, to sit beside us, hut compelled him to sit 
on the edge of a board behind us while wc drove for fifty miles. One 
young Scouish missionary in Northern Rhodesia revolted against thi< 
segr^tion and was thronged by the Africans; his church overflowed 
escry Sunday. 


South Ajrica 

When wc came to Johanncdauig wc found most of the missionaries 
and other white people were conforming to the general custom of 
npdly segregaUng the blacks, but a minority of the white people 
fdt that this was not CKrisuan behavior and were daring to live in 
conuct with the bbek people in defiance of the general sentiment. 

Am^g ^ w«c Mr, and Mrs, Quiatin Whyte, with whom wc 

« 3 )ed while to lohannesbutg. 'they were the directors of the South 
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African Institute of Race Relations. At the University of Joh^esfaurg 
they called together Africans of six different languages and worked 

with us in preparing literacy lessons. 

In these languages we encountered the “clicking^' of the tongue that 
characterizes the languages of South Africa. ^hosa km^gc^ 
three dicks and so does Xulu (which we usually sp^ Zulu) The 
Hottentots (pygmies) have twelve cHcks and each click can be done 
three ways so thdr language sounds more like playing on rattle bones 

than like talking. . . , , 

The missionaries who reduced these languages to wnting^d great 
difficulty at first in finding letters to represent the ‘dicks 
X xh q.xq. c, cq, ts. The international phonetic alphabet has a syinbol 
for every dick but only the very expert phoneticians know what th^ 
symbols represent, and the early missionaries were , 

neddans. Besides, our typewriters of the internaaonal alphabtt did nm 
have letters and the missionaries wanted to use their 
the result that there was a great deal of diversity m the ^ 
of these strange sounds. At the present time phonenc experts are 

work reconciling the various systems of spelling. j ,1,. IWr! 

The tension Lween the Africans on the one hand ^ 

on the other hand grows mote dangerous as the y^ g • 
prindple of apxrthdJ was just bring develop 
Johannesburg. The Boer leaders were saymg to ^ 

Le confined m unskilled labor, leaving the skilled 

workers. For example, the Africans might u^ a b^e tM^ 

is the tool of unskilled laborers but they should not a^ 

anywhere m the world. where Alan Paton had 

" f^most unforgettable experiences in Soud. Africa occurred 
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IQ the gold mine area where thousands of African workmen lived. 
These men had been brought great distances, leaving their wives and 
children behind them, and were toiling in the gold mines in an effort 
to save a little money to take back home at the end of five or six 
years. The missions had churches for these homesick men, and when 
we held meetings in these churches we found the men wonderfully 
appredative and eager to learn to read. They were groping hopelessly 
for any doorway leading out of the tragic inferiority that imprisoned 
them, and literacy looked to them like their only hope. 

A fine-looking Englishman, chief of the employment service for 
the gold mines, lunched with us and a few missionaries, I asked him 
for permission to teach the illiterate miners and he replied: “You 
have all the ethics on your side but we must be practical. Do you 
think these Africans would go 5,000 feet down in that hot hole if they 
could find a better job? If we allow them to become literate they 
will surely get better work and we shall lose them.” 

He said that in 194 ^> since then, I am glad to say, the managers 
changed their minds and now give their blessing to out literacy classes. 

Many govemraenu have also changed their minds about literacy 
since the Second World War and in ever-increasing numbers have 
asked our literacy team to help them. Altogether we have had in- 
vitations to help seventy-five governments; we have been able to 
respond to sixty-four of these invitations. 
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1949; IN SOUTH ASIA 
Thailand t India, Pakistan 


Thailand 

In pebruahv 1949 wc went to Thailand at the invitation of the Thai 
government, which paid for us to go all the way around the world — 
Phil Gray and his wife, my son Bob, and myself. 

Thailand had become a member of UNESCO in January 1949. It 
Was very much impressed by the fact that UNESCO had put adult 
literacy at the top of its list of objectives and had given favorable 
recognition to our method. This is why we had been invited. The 
welcome wc received in Thailand actually frightened us; they ex- 
pected so much. We were all the more irightened because we knew 
that the Thai alphabet was the most djfEcult alphabet we had ever 
seen. It has only twenty-one consonant sounds, but it uses forty-four 
consonant symbols for those sounds. Most terrifying of all, they had 
forty-four vowel symbols and you must know exaedy when it is proper 
to use each of them. 

In 1943 at Teachers College in New York, Dr. Paul Aiken and I 
had attempted to prepare Thai lessons but I found the alphabet so 
difficult that I gave up trying to learn it myself. And now here we 
were seven years later in Thailand with the government and people 
175 
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in the gold mine area where thousands of African workmen lived. 
These men had been brought great disunccs, leaving their wives and 
children behind them, and were toiling in the gold mines in an effort 
to save a little money to take back home at the end of five or six 
years. The irussions had churches for these homesick men, and when 
wc held meetings in these churches wc found the men wonderfully 
appredative and eager to learn to read. They were groping hopelessly 
for any doorway leading out of the tragic inferiority that imprisoned 
them and literacy looked to them like their only hope. 

A fine-looking Englishman, chief of the employment service for 
the gold mines, lunched with us and a few missionaries. I asked him 
for petnnsslon to teach the illiterate miners and he replied: “You 
have all the ethics on your side but we must be practical. Do you 
think these Africans would go 5,000 feet down in that hot hole if they 
could find 3 better job? If wc allow them to become literate they 
will surely get better Work and wt shall lose them.” 

He said that in 1948; since then, I am glad to say, the managers 
changed their minds and now give their blessing to our literacy classes. 

hiany governments have also changed ihdr minds about literacy 
since the Second World War and in ever-increasing numbers have 
asked our literacy team to help them. Altogether wc have had in- 
vitations to help seventy-five governments; we have been able to 
respond to sixty-four of these inviutions. 
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Thailand, India, Pakistan 


Thailand 

In februahv 1949 we went to Thailand at the invitation o£ the Thai 
government, which paid for us to go all the way around the world — 
Phil Gray and his wife, my son Bob, and myself. 

Thailand had become a member of UNESCO in January 1949. It 
was very much impressed by the fact that UNESCO had put adult 
literacy at the top of its list of objeaives and had given favorable 
recognition to our method. This is why we had been invited. The 
Welcome we received in Thailand actually frightened us; they ex- 
pected so much. We were all the more frightened because we knew 
that the Thai alphabet was the most difficult alphabet we had ever 
seen. It has only twenty-one consonant sounds, but it uses forty-four 
consonant symbols for those sounds. Most terrifying of all, they had 
forty-four vowel symbols and you must know exactly when it is proper 
to use each of them. 

In 1943 at Teachers College in New York, Dr. Paul Aiken and I 
had attempted to prepare Thai lessons but I £ouad the alphabet so 
difficult that I gave up trying to learn it myself. And now here we 
were seven years later in Thailand with the government and people 
ITS 
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showing every confidence in us. I think I prayed so h^d m my 
life, and God answered that prayer in a rcmaikablc way. Dr. Aiken 
had trained aa unusually intcUigeot young Thai named Sar^ to 
produce Christian literature for the Presbyterian mission. Dr. Aiken 
and Saiam logctbcr had worked for seven years to plan the Ic^ns 
that fitted their difficult alphabet. The plan proved to be excellent. 
The ministry of education summoned 300 government teachers from 
their schools to meet every day in Bangkok and help prepare the text- 
book. In front of these teachers Saram wrote his ideas on a big black- 
board and everyone liked them. The result was magnificent. The 


seemingly impossible had been made easy. 

The government allocated TPfioo feet of film and a motion piaurc 
photographer to photograph us at work; every time we entered a 
building or left it this tireless photographer took pictures of us, 
wherever there was sunhghl. He wasted at least 15,000 feet of that 
film on useless scenes but in doing so he revealed the eagerness of 
the Thai governmenu 

American ambassador Edwin F. Stanton was a mighty aid to us 
during our stay in Thailand. In our honor he gave a reception to 
which all the chief Thai officiaU were invited. The prime mimstcr also 
gave a magnificent reception at his home in our honor. The finest 
dancers of Thailand were there and gave their inimitable classic 
dances before the elite of Bangkok. 

Government officials also took us on a private tour through the 
king's palace and the marvelous temples surrounding it on days when 
no other visitors were permitted to enter. Bob was granted permission 
to take pictures, which Were forbidden to ordinary tourists. I have 
never seen sudi ait as they have in those temples. The Taj Mahal is 
more graceful in its total design but these Thai temples arc incom- 
parably more intricate and delicate in their paintings and mosses. 

We held literacy classes in a village eighteen kibmeters from 
Bangkok to try out our otsv textbook. The minista of education 
came out to the village and opened the course. Forty students worked 
every day for two weeks and finished the primer. Then we bad a 
pduation ceremony, which was honored by the presence of Am- 
basMdor Stanton and his charming wife. Mrs. Stanton gave the 
diplomas to the graduates and ceruficates of patriotic service to thdr 
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teachers. The rest of that day was derated to athletics and dancing 
sucli as one can see only in Thailand. 

Phil Gray and his wife and Bob and I went into the very heart of 
Thailand to Korat where we held anoilicr literacy class for two 
weeks. They celebrated our graduation day >vith an cnornrous festival 
at which 8,000 people participated. All the school children marched, 
all the soldiers paraded, all athletes performed, guns were fired 
and drums svcrc pounded. The crown prince, who had come to Korat 
for this occasion, distributed the diplomas. Thus ended in a blaze of 
glory the wonderful two months we spent in Thailand. 

India 

March 19.19 found Bob and me in India as guests of the governor 
of Madras. We were housed all by ourselves in an enormous palace 
the British had built and the Indian government had now taken over. 
There Were fifty servants keeping this huge palace in condition and 
Bob and I svcrc the only guests. I stepped oil the length and width 
of the palace and found that it was fifty yards aaoss the front and 
125 yards deep. 

The former prince of Gwalior had been appointed governor of 
Madras. He and his wife were living in a much smaller house behind 
our own immense palace. In our honor he held a tea at which all of 
the important people ia Madras were presenL The Prince of Gwalior 
and his wife walked out to the tea on a long red plush carpet. It 
must have been fifty yards in length. Bob sat by the Prince and I sat 
by the Princess. 

In Madras, and also in the other leading cities of India, there were 
conferences at which government officials took a leading part. This 
1949 visit to India was in striking contrast to the visits which I had 
made between the years 1935 and 1940. In those earlier years very 
few men besides the missionaries had shown great interest in literacy 
and mUsionarics felt fortunate if the government officials honored 
them by appearing at all. But in the year 1949 the government officials 
were conducung the coaierences and the Christian missionaries were 
in the background. India, like all the other countries of Asia and 
Africa, had become convinced that illiteracy was Enemy Number One 
and must be destroyed. 
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Tbcrc was now a disposition on the part oi missionaries and 
Christian leaders to say something like this: "Since the government 
is taking such an active part in literacy, we will devote ^t^yes 
principally to the producuon of Christian Uicnturc and Chnsuan 
propaganda and leave the secular business of tca^g ilUteratcs to 
nonrcligiom agencies. Our part in this movement is to sec that after 
they arc uught to read they shaU have good reading matter. Otherwise 
literacy will do them more harm than good.” 

Some Christian leaders said, "Our only obligaUon is to teach the 
rtir ttt'ians to read,” while others went so far as to say; "Teaching 
people to read, unless they arc also made Christian, is merely doing 
harm, for it is putung power into the hands of people without Christian 
prindplcs and so miking them more dangerous because they arc more 
powerful.” 

All of these positions have appealed to some Christian leaders, and 
yet I hclicvc they arc mistaken. There is an cver-rising demand on 
the part of the illiterate people to learn to read and so come out of 
thrir poverty. The governments feel the tremendous pressure of theif 
masses for better conditioos and are in desperate need of help. In 
Asia and Africa, where only lo per cent of the people have any 
money and where 90 per cent are practically penniless as well as 
illiterate, there is not enough money and there arc not enough trained 
teachers to meet the demand of the masses for adult literacy or even 
to provide schools for all the children. The only hope they have is to 
employ the “each one teach one" method we missionaries have de- 
veloped. This is why they arc turning to us in such great numbers. 
They have no other Itope. If missions join with the governments in 
developing “each one teach one” campaigns, they will find tbem- 
srives in the forefront of education, and ^ the prqudiccs people of 
other religions feel toward Christians will tend to melt away. Here 
a where the old masitn, “A friend in need is a friend indeed,” comes 
into play. The need of these governments is the most wonderful open 
door missions have ever known, if only they arc wise enough to enter 
that door. 

Since the Second World War twenty nations that were formerly 
tmdei Emopcan control have become independent. The leaders of 
these nations have always blamed the Europeans for thrir backward- 
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ness, but now they have no alibi. They must make good or be 
repudiated by their own people. Our experience is that wherever we 
respond to this critical need, both governments and people arc im- 
mensely grateful. My experience has been that when we help gov- 
ernments, they arc so appredative that they place no obstacles in the 
way of Christian witnessing. Indeed, they begin to feel that Chris- 
tianity is a mighty asset to their country, and this is exactly what we 
want them to feel. 

In some sections of India the Christians and the missionaries were 
alert to this opportunity and they have won thousands of friends and 
hundreds of Christians. In other parts of India they turned away from 
literacy and lost one of the best opportunities missionaries ever had to 
help the people of India to appreciate Christians. 

Some missionaries lost interest in literacy because they found the 
first lessons we had made in India too difficult and so they gave up 
teaching. Our lessons needed improving, which required a great deal 
more hard research. No one knew this better than I, and so day after 
day and week after week I worked with educators in an effort to 
write easier lessons in these baffling Indian languages — ^lessons as easy 
to teach and as easy to learn as they were in Africa. No one will 
probably ever appreciate how many long hours of strenuous effort 
of trial and error, went into the building of the lessons that finally 
emerged, f think that by the year 1950 our goal was achieved. The 
lessons that have been made since then are easy to learn and delightful 
to teach. 

On March 27, 1949, the literacy workers of Madras held a big 
meeting in the Roman Catholic St. Mary's Hall with the archbishop 
in the chair and the minister of education making the principal 
address. The Roman Catholics in Madras, in Bihar Province, and 
in other parts of India, realized the intense desire of the government 
to help satisfy the hunger of the masses for literacy, and in these areas 
they plunged into the literacy campaign with as much zeal as the 
Protestants had shown. The Catholic archbishop on that day in Madras 
gave an impassioned speech in which he said that 350 million illiterate 
Indians were in the prison of ignorance, were blind, hungry, sick and 
in despair, and that the leaders of India must pull the bandages from 
their eyes. 
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We were back in Delhi in north India. Now we had an enceilent 
Hindi pnmer and follow-up lessons we were proud to offer the eov- 
^ent. He primer taught Hindi phonetia and .05 eonimon words. 

“ff home life. These ttvo books 
together gtve the students 800 basic words. Then we planned a weekly 
Sr .7^*= valuable information and introducing teltO: 
rtir O? reading. After this 

reading matter had newspapers. More simple 

where fifty Indian me ^ ^ coi^cncc was held at Delhi 

for this S "T 

wrote a letter to the editor of 

to send one of his creative writer.: - r^ucsting him 

writing clearly and simnlu Tk ^ Indians in the art of 
^ Hindi DigL 

Euages. Two coUcecs of TnriJ u* t ^ Hn- 

Osmanya CoUege In Hydcrabailiivited°A ^^Spur and 

to India and start schooU oft^nT Journalists to come 
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village they put garlands of roses around our neclts to show their 
gratitude. One man, seventy years old and with a red henna beard, 
had learned to read. With an affection impossible to describe he said 
to us, "You are saving Pakistan from despair. We were going down 
but now, thanks to your help, we are coming up again.” 

Forman Christian College in Lahore is the most important Christian 
school in Pakistan. Here we made Punjabi lessons employing Roman 
letters. A conference of about a hundred people^ all of them Christians, 
was unanimous in wanting to change over from Arabic to the Roman 
alphabet because Arabic is so difficult. They agreed that the Roman 
alphabet could be taught in one-fourth the time and with far greater 
ease. But these arc Christians; the Moslems, who regard their alphabet 
as sacred, arc as averse to changing to Roman letters as we are to 
reforming our English spelling. So we made two sets of lessons, one 
in Arabic letters and the other in Roman letters. The first was for 
Moslems and the second for Christians. Many Christians in Pakistan 
now have the satisfaction of reading the Bible and their hymn books 
in Punjabi with Roman letters. 

We flew from India to Australia and made lessons in four Australian 
aboriginal languages at Darwin in northern Australia. Wc had ex- 
pected to find the most primitive people in the world near Darwin, 
but wc were disappointed. Instead we found a city of white people 
and a few well-educated aborigines. Two missionaries came 1,500 miles 
from the heart of Australia by air, and another came 1,000 miles, to 
request our help in making lessons for the aborigines who roam through 
the deserts of the interior of Australia. A thousand miles is not as far 
in Australia as it is in most countries. They have airplane ambulances 
at Darwin and radio connections from the interior, so that if any 
Australian is sick he can be flown to the hospital in Darwin. Phil 
Gray worked like a slave, as he always does, on the 250 pictures that 
had to be made in those Australian primitive languages. Every time 
he made a picture his technique im’ptoycd so it was not labor lost 
even when his pictures were not used, as somc^mes happened. 
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We rtEW now Darwta to Brisbane and on to Sidney, Tvicrc we were 
enicruuncd by ibc mayor o£ ihc town and the archbishop. Then the 
Australian government flew uj to New Guinea. Port Moresby is the 
capiul oE Papua, the southern province o£ New Guinea. To our 
delight, there were no mosquitoes in Port Moresby. The army had 
UU^ them all with DDT during the Second World War. We were 
cntctulncd in the home o£ His Excellency Colonel Murray, the gov- 
ernor o£ New Guinea. We made lessons in the mission buildings o£ 
the old London Missionary Soday, but we had real difficulty in 
fituliog any lUitoates in Poa Moresby, We {ound 400 rutives in 
attendance at the Sunday morning service^ and a choir o£ fifty men 
and women sang *'God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begouen Son.’’ 
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had eaten James Chalmers, the famous missionary of New Guinea, 
in the year 1901, and that the last man who participated in that feast 
had died the year before we arrived. 

Governor Murray flew with us over the Owen Stanley Mountains 
to the town of Lae on the northern coast of New Guinea. Every time 
I inquire of any American audience how many have ever been to 
New Guinea, I always see the hands of two or more ex-soldiers, for 
there were thousands of them in New Guinea during the Second 
World War. Twenty-five missionaries from various parts of New 
Guinea and from the island of New Britain met us at the Lutheran 
mission in Lae. They had come to make lessons in thirteen languages. 
That meant that Phil Gray must make 1,500 pictures. Evcryorie who 
was willing to try to draw pictures was brought in to help him. By 
working night and day they were able to finish the lessons in every 
language. Bob kept a giant type machine hot, putting these lessons on 
stencils. 

These new lessons worked so well that one Anglican sister ex- 
claimed, “It is a miracle.” To me it was a miracle that we were able to 
do so much work in such a short time. 

On Sunday morning the big Lutheran church in Lae was crowded 
to the windows and doors with a thousand people. The pastor invited 
native Christians to come forward and speak, and they preached short 
sermons in five different languages, each in his own tongue. It sounded 
like Pentecost. One immense man from the plateau of New Guinc^ 
came forward wearing a ring in his nose and nothing below his 
neck except a leather belt and a brilliant red G-string around his 
powerful loins. He had a crown on his head that looked like the 
crown of King David. He was not a Christian, but he had come to 
make an appeal. This is what he said: “You have many white mis- 
sionaries on the coast, and you have many bright teachers. I have been 
a bad man and my people have been bad because no one came to tell 
us what was good. We have eaten many of our enemies. We need the 
words of truth. Can words take legs and walk up these mounuins 
alone?” 

Somebody in the audience shouted, “No.” ^ 

Then the mighty chief continued, “Come up to our mountains with 
your big bird planes and teach us what is good. Teach us how to 
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worship God. You can fly over these mountains. You can come to my 
people,** 

This was translated into pidgin English, which is the language all 
the people can undcistand. It seemed to roc that the very building 
trembled with the power ot that man’s appeal. 

The singing in that church is something I shall never forget- The 
women b^ad, then the men began to join in, more and more and 
more, until the bass sounded like thunder. Never have I heard sin^ng 
so powerful or so soul moving. They sang in pidgin English and they 
made it sound bcautliuL 

Governor hlurray was there at this service. He said he hated pidgin 
English because it violated every rule of grammar, and yet be was 
compelled to learn it because it was the only language the people 
could use in speaking from one tribe to another. So after we had 
made lessons in pid^n English, he sat down beside two illiterate 
poHconcn and patiently uught them to read. I think you would like 
to hear some pidgin English or at least sec it in print, so here it is: 

“I gudpcla samiing tutu sapos yumi ken sijul kuik long rid na nut," 
which means, “It is a very good thing to suppose that you and I can 
quiddy learn to read and write.'" 

We had dilEculty in suppressing our laughter in church when the 
miniacT in speaking of God called Him “Number one fellow belong 
top side," and when he called the Son of God “Pickaninny belong 
oumher one fellow belong top side." But this was not funny to the 
people who listened u> the sermon, for it W'as the only language they 
all undcraood. 
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tains to Ogeibcng, where lived the Mcdipa tribes 40^x10 in number. 
We took the big chief with us. When we landed there were at least 
15,000 people swarming around the airplane. Their faces were painted 
every color of the rainbow and black and white besides. Their hand- 
some bare bodies glistened wth fresh pig grease;, which they use 
instead of taking a bath. They smelled terrible. A bundle of strings, 
six inches wide, fell from their waist, and that was all the clothing 
they wore except sea shells. Their ears and necks and noses carried 
all the shells they could alford, for sea shells arc their money and they 
string them on their person wherever it is convenient. We were 
startled at the stampede that rushed in upon tis when we put up 
our first literacy chart. Everyone wanted to learn that day. Wc put 
the chart on the outside wall of the missionary’s home and made the 
people sit on the ground. The name of the missionary was Mr. 
Daring; I thought no name was ever more appropriate; We told 
them each word on the chart and they thundered hack the answers. 
Then we selected one man after another to recite the whole chart. 
When he had finished the first lesson he was handed over to one of our 
party of forty persons so that be could complete the book. Half of us 
who had come were white and half of us were Christian natives from 
the coast. We scattered all over that huge level field and followed 
our usual plan of “each one teach one" while the rest looked over our 
shoulders. Wc hoped they would not get too hungry. 

At the end of the week each of us had taught one person and it 
was time for that new literate to receive a diploma, for there was 
nothing else in the Medlpa language for him to read. When anyone 
has read all the literature in his own language it is time for him to 
graduate, so on Sunday morning wc had a graduation service in the 
big crudely built Lutheran church. There were thousands of people 
sitting on the floor and crowded as tightly as sardines in a can, Wc 
distributed diplomas to thirty-six “graduates” and then appointed 
them as teachers to teach the rest of the tribe. After that graduation 
20,000 people in the open field joined in celebrating the greatest cv’cnt 
in their history. They danced and jumped and shouted all day. Six 
hundred big chiefs, with faces painted to look like the devil, wore 
birds of paradise feathers on their heads. New Guinea is the only 
place where the bird of paradise is found. Its plumes arc more 
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bcaimful than any others in the world. The big ^Ic£s, wearing these 
gorgeous plumes, maidicd round and round with thdr battle axes, 
shields and spears, bows and arrows. Twentitth Century Fox has ma<fc 
a film of this event and nothing in the world could be more colorfuL 
After a while the big chiefs sat down for a long pow-wow. Then the 
king of them all came over and said to us: 

“This is the new day for our tribe. We shall never be the same 
again. We arc coming up. You have done more for us than anybody 
else who ever lived. We like your religion. It docs so much for us. 
The chiefs have just voted to become Christian so go and baptize all 
those people right now— all except us chiefs. We arc in trouble. They 
tell us that you Christians allow a man to have only one wife, but all 
of os have a great many wives and we can’t think of any Christian way 
to get rid of them suddenly. But wc'ce going to marry them off to other 
men and then we will be baptized too. We like your reUg^oa baiausc 
it docs so much foe us.” 

The next morning as we were about to leave, a chief from a distant 
tribe cams to speak to us. He pleaded with each one of us to come 
to Im tribe instead of going home: “We people in our tribe do not 
know what good is and so we all have bad customs. Come and teach us.” 


htr. Daring told us that this thief meant his tribe was still cannibal' 
isric. We told the chief that all of us had to go home, and he said sadly, 
“Then go to the white man’s country and tdl the other missionaries 
to come and tearii us what good is.” 

As we flew south across Kew Guinea we saw a tremendous clearing 
in the midst of the jungle, with a good many bouses. “That,” said 
the plane’s pilot, “is the Kukukuku country. No one has ever gone 
into that area and returned uncooked.” Somebody said, “Then 
Kukukuku is a perfect name for them.” 

When we retmned to Sidney and told a large aowd, including the 
mayor of Sidney, that the big chief had said, “Go to the white man’s 
touatry and tell the imssjonarics to come and teach us what good 
is,” 1 saw tears in many eyes. 


We wanted to go to Korea, hut military restrictions meant very 
long d^y, so 1 «nt a personal telegram to General MacArthur from 
Austral.^ and 1 have no doubt that is the reason our pennit came 

the very day we were about to leave. 
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June 1949 found us io Korea with a wonderful reception and wonder- 
ful cooperation from missionaries and the government. Mrs. Mabel 
Genso of the Presbyterian mission dropped everything else and de- 
voted her entire time to helping us. She had read TAe Silent Billion 
Spea^ and had become convinced that literacy in Korea was her God- 
given task. She was nearing seventy years of age, but she drove her 
little jeep around the city of Seoul like a teen-ager. 

We did not wait a day but started preparing lessons with the aid 
of Professor Kim of Chosen Christian College and Mr. Chung of the 
National Christian Council. It seemol to us that about half the people 
in Korea were named Kim and half were named Chung. 

The Korean alphabet was invented a thousand years ago by a 
Korean genius and is one of the most beautiful alphabets in the 
world. Wc were able to make excellent lessons with the aid of these 
two brilhant Koreans and a roomful of teachers who came every 
day to help us and to be trained in our method. In one week the 
primer was completed and the United States Information Service 
immediately mimeographed 1,100 copies. The American embassy had 
an unusual number of deeply Christian men. Mr. Kinney, aide to the 
American ambassador, was Mrs. Genso’s son-in-law, Mr. Stewarr, 
head of the USIS was the son of a missionary and so was Mr, Cald- 
well who had charge of printing the lessons. So government and 
missions were working hand in hand. 
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We Held a demonstration before 150 delegates who Had come from 
cverv pan of Korea. They were rcaUy jubilant when the illiterates 
learned with the greatest ease. Each of these delegates was asked to 
write an article for a “wall newspaper,” and this n^spaper was 
pasted up on the wall where everybody could read it This is a way 
to get reading matter before people when they have no faaliucs or 
money for priming individual newspapers. We also surted a second 
reader, full of information useful to the Korean people. Severance 
Medical College and the Nurses Training School sent us thirty 
aiticlcs on health for this new reader. The girls of the Methodist Ewa 
College wrote 150 articles they thought would be useful for our boo^ 
Our delegates were taught how to rewrite these articles with a basic 
vocabulary we had prepared in Korean. The enthusiasm of this con' 
fcrcncc was a joy to behold. Wherever we spoke and showed our 
charts in Korea the churches were crowds with from 500 to 1,200 
people—as many as the churches would hold. The people kept saying 
over and over: “This is our hope. We must make all Korea Christian. 
We must convert the Communists. This is the Christian answer to the 


Communists.” The Christians felt that they had been asleep while the 
Communists had been working hard, and they beUeved that literacy 
was the program that could carry on most effectively. 

Out on the streets of Seoul there was also much excitement. On three 


successive days, as we were going to our classroom, the streets were 
blocked with marching people, all uembling with fear of the Com' 
munists. They marched to the American, embassy to beg the United 
Swtes not to pull her soldiers out of Korea without furnishing the 
people with enough aims to protea themselves. For one whole week 
while we were in Seoul 500 people stayed on top of the mountain 
^ve Seoul, praying day and night for a peaceful setdement between 
North and South Korea. On one day the students filled the streets 
marching with banners. On another day the labor unions marched, 
and on another day the Chrisuans mardicd. We feared that this 
wnstant marching imght work the Koreans into a frenzy to invade 
North Korea. I wrote home these words which turned out to be tnie; 
1 tear ^thcr tragic fratiddal war like that which has brought untold 
tuin to Cmna ” ° 
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That terrible war came less than a year after we left Korea. We 
had hoped that perhaps with our ^^each one teach one and win one to 
Christ” program we might channel this hot patriotism into con- 
struaive uses and save Korea from bloodshed. We trained the Chris- 
tians to witness for Jesus while they were teaching, and printed a 
little book of seventeen pages to tell the Christians what to say about 
Jesus at the end of each lesson. In three different cities of Korea we 
trained theological students in this “each one teach one and win one 
for Jesus” campaign. We also worked on the translation of T^e S/ory 
of }esus into Korean. Hundreds of copies of the English version of 
The Story of Jesus were already in use among those who wanted to 
read the Bible in English. We needed much more simple literature 
written in the Korean language. 

One afternoon wc called the writers of Korea into a conference 
urging them m simplify their difficult style and to write for the 
common people. The customary style in Korea is classical and is 
aimed at highly intelligent readers. No one but the Communists bad 
written simply enough for the masses to understand. When I urged 
these writers to use short sentences and simple words, one of them 
said: “If I tried to write the way you tell us to write my reputation 
would be ruined. People now read me for my style,” 

I am afraid all of those classical writers felt the same way. It is 
probably too late to reform them. Wc shall have to prepare an entirely 
new army of writers if we are to employ the channel that literacy 
provides to the minds of the average people. 

Wc were especially perplexed because the classical writers in Korea 
insist upon using Chinese characters for half of their words instead 
of spelling them with the Korean alphabet. At a large meeting 
sponsored by the American ambassador, I told the minister of cduca- 
don and the other guests that they ought to be proud of the beautiful 
Korean alphabet and abandon the use of Chinese charaaers. The 
minister of education arose after my talk and in great excitement 
announced that he was convinced by what I had said and that he 
would do all in his power to prevent any further use of Chinese 
characters ia government publications. This he said with a trembling 
voice and a shaking fist. The explosive temper of the Korean people 
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at that time had been poured into his emotion over the aJphabeL 
People were cxdtcd about everything because they were a&aid at 
the war that might break out at any minute. 

In the dty of Taegu in the center of Korea loo ilHtcratc women 
came into a large Presbyterian (hurrh to be taught. Half of these 
women were over fifty years of age and two of them were more than 
eighty. The in the Presbyterian school were dismissed from 
classes and each one of them was set to work teaching one of th^ 
illiterate women on the &>or of the church— they do not use chairs 
or beaches in Korea. It was a stirring sight to see lOO little groups 
occupying every corner of the (hurch. At the end of three days we 
had finished teaching the primer to these women and had a gradua- 
tion ceremony at which we gave diplomas to mnety-eig^t. The 
emotion of these new literates went beyond all bounds. One of them 
stood up and said, “I was blind but you have given me eyes.” 

Anoihcr said: “All my life I have been despised because I could 
not read. “Now 1 will go borne and show them tbls diploma and read 
them this book. They will sec that I am not so dumb after alL” 

Another woman said: "I am eighty years old and this is my first 
diploma.” Then walking up to me she put her hands on my head, 
raised her ey'cs to the sky and said in Korean: “I give you my benedic- 
tion in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

Another woman said: “I walked many miles to this class and I 
slept every night in this church studying this book as long as there 
was light- Now 1 can read it all. Thank God that 1 came and that you 
came.” 

We visited President Syngman Bhec and found him delighted at 
the enthusiasm of the people. He s^d everyone in Korea was hungry 
for an education and that he would give them all the aid and en- 
couragement in the power of his governmenL 
As I left Korea I felt that here, if anywhere, the United States 
government was doing a fine pb and 1 was enormously pioud of 
.kmtriran missbnarics. 1 wrote to my friends In America: “If you 
know how to pray, pray now for Korea. Pray and then write to the 
Preadem that you arc praying; and wiiic to your missionaries in 
Korea. Something has sUrttd here which might save this nation from 
catastrophe, so pray.” 
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As I was going home at the end of this tour through Asia, with 
my heart burning and yearning for the American church to awaken, 
I wrote this letter, in August 1949* 


My dear partners in God’s great day: . . , 

Surely there were never in all history such stupcndoiw spintu^ wars as 
arc going on right at this moment. I feel that God must be « 

His world as those prophets were who wrote when the fate of Israel was at 

stake. Don’t you feci that excitement with me? 

If there were nothing we could do about the plight o c -f 

might cringe with fear. But there is so much we ^n do, ^ of it wc 

want to do it! It seems to me that one’s power of doing is limited only 
by his willingness to be God’s channel. , r tlian 

The wa, k world har broken wide open for Irte^ey-for 
we can find nreans for entering-jnst leaves one brr^drte, 
faith that God will supply the n^, I should say frant.^ 

aid in starting literacy campaigns in Africa, India, m the u , , ’ 

in French Indod:!.^, in Formosa, and we must make up our mmds where 

“Sl™^to^me hecame they are in .^-wirUf 
dous world tornado, and they grasp now for every ^ J ^ 

want to stay here in America to shake this nation ' ^t ^ 

of Asia and Africa inescapable, but I must ^so go abroad 
caU. Everybody who knows the world probably sh^es ^ 

to be twins, so we can be here and abroad both at e critical need 

Never was the church faced with such 
Never was faUurc to see this and to respond ^ 

For this b the situation; The whole world is m c s-ventcen-ycar 

change. The sleeping multitudes are coming awake, h^ A 

locusts rising out of the ground. But they are no » ^ 

and women. They don’t know where they are ^ 

are coming up—coming up out of poverty, co^g P ^ 

coming up out of disease and oppression-con^g VP* j He who 

hand iat offers to lift them. He who offers to help is their fnend. He wHo 

ignores or neglects them b their , somewhere, somewhere. 

Four-fifths of the human race are on the meaning of 

... That b the meaning of strikes in Amen-; 

literacy campaigns thronged by tens of tho , . 

comtStnitm. Au vett multitude « 

“comc-up-Ut.” When Commumsts oaer a . ^ ^ 

Thctc ate the ttv, great facta o our nme ® „mc 

and the masses arc rising to our ^ . oassioa to learn in the 

people call the “miracle of literacy.’’ Wc saw the passion to lear 
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Liberia, Angola, Mozambique 


Liberia 

MViT'wliVmVwD 

nwtlc in ten lanemccs tw t T ^ Jcwoni we lud 

quantities at government 

proclamation, which was posted the foUosvIos 

premia 

^partment of Public the auspices o{ the 

CJu^lofth=UberianM«;oas. Tje^l^' ^mmmcc of Rcfacnce and 
avic, Cdncaiional, ind rclWn... ^ ^ ? F'bnuij M, 1950. 1 dl upon 
>11 Paramount and dan dutb'air"*”^’ of >1“ govejn- 

^•Kinthisdmc.ihetobjinlrib^^i' iho Republic, to co- 
^ ‘"““S' of Uteacy in thi, iun^. “ ““' "“f oSon ot tcducing 

»2:.^r‘S't:st i“r ^ 

^‘‘“r'nt literacy wo, k.ThrDtm;d =» mmion and 

2 ond ttcated he, iua, Uke u 

^ol'0> ^d sovetmtlent offieiair^' f a^' 

tiat had never 1!^ °'^"^ “S'*" ^ ““P'no 
before cooperated came tog^er 
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and made common plans. One missionary from the Swedish Pcmc- 
costa] mission ivalked a distance of 270 miies in five days to attend 
our conference in Monrovia. Another woman, Jennie Davis, a Liberian 
by birth, walked eleven days through the jungle to get there. One 
hundred and forty-three missionaries and educated Liberians registered 
for the conference, Mr. Sam Smith, the personnel man of the huge 
Firestone Rubber Company of Liberia, was chairman of the meeting. 
He said that the Firestone Company planned to teach every em- 
ployee and all members of the family of every employee — nearly 
100,000 people! How to provide an adequate supply of literature was 
the chief concern of the conference. As in every other country, we faced 
the dilemma of making thousands, or millions, literate, and then of 
leaving them without good literature to read. In these primidve lan- 
guages of Africa there was practically nothing good or bad because 
those languages have only recently been reduced to writing. Even 
more unfortunate are the people who speak languages in which 
all the easy reading matter is either doubtful or bad. The Bible has 
been translated into more languages than any other book, but alas, 
these translations are seldom easy enough for the new literates to 
read. It was agreed that The Story of Jesus should be put in every 
Liberian language. 

In Liberia perhaps more than in any other place in the world the 
missionaries have a clear unobstjructed path to evangelism and to 
education. If the churches seize their opportunity, they may have not 
only large numbers of church members but a very large percentage 
of literates in their churches. They may escape the unfortunate 
situation of many mission lands where two-thirds or more of the 
Christians are unable to read and write. 

Before we departed from Liberia, President Tubman presided at a 
spectacular public gathering. He said that he was profoundly im- 
pressed by the literacy movement and that he was convinced that it 
was the embryonic start of an intellectual awakening that would 
usher in a new day for Liberia. 

Angola 

On January 22, 1950^ wc arrived m Luanda, tlic capital of Angola 
and its principal seaport. There we found 1,200 people packed in a 
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church on Sunday afternoon. Dr. John Tucker, a wonderful diplomat 
as well as a wonderful missionary, taught the congregation to repeat 
many times in Portuguese, "Cada um ensina um e ganha um para 
Cristo,” which means “Each one teach one and win one to Christ.” 
That became the watchword for the Angola literacy campaign. Our 
first fuU-fiedged campaign took place at Quessua, a Methodist station 
250 miles inland from Luanda. Hundreds of people were waiting in 
Quessua to be taught We prepared lessons in the Kimbundu lan- 
guage with the intelligent aid of Miss Cecilia Cross, and Phil Gray 
illustrated them with lovely pictures. Then we began to train our 
teachers. We also made lessons in Portuguese to please the Portuguese 
officials- Many of the people could speak a little Portuguese but none 
of them had learned to read it. When we tried the Kimbundu lessons 
with illiterates the results were so good that everyone was electrified. 
There is no more delightful experience in the world than to see the 
eagerness and joy of illiterates when they find that they can learn to 
read easily and swiftly. 


We paired off about 140 teachers with that many illiterates. One 
hundred of them were studying Kimbundu and forty studying 
Portuguese. Miss Cross, who was managing the campaign, exclaimed 
with tears m her eyes, “Dear me, how they arc learning and how 
they love itl 

At the end of a week our book had been taught and our students 
u n governor of the province, who 

was himsc^ a Roman CathoHc. came and distributed the diplomas 
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ness. The tsetse fly comes at you straight as an arrow, takes his bite 
and departs before you have a chance to hit him. Fortunately, not 
more than one fly in a hundred is supposed to carry the parasite that 
causes this disease. We kept our windows closed, but in spite of this 
precaution a fly entered the window beside the chauffeur, flew 
straight at Mrs. Gray and stung her on the arm. We opened the 
windows to chase him out but he flew straight at my nose and I 
knocked my glasses out of the window trying to hit him. Wc had 
to stop the car while I went back through the tsetse flies and found 
my glasses. Fortunately there were not many flies and the glasses 
had not been broken. It is sleeping sickness that causes the central 
countries of Africa, south of the Sahara desert, to be sparsely settled. 
There are no domestic cattle or horses in this region because sleeping 
sickness gets them. It also kills tremendous numbers of wild animals 
and it is the cause of the death of millions of Africans. Happily, in 
the triumphant march of medicine against disease, a method of im- 
munization has been found that prevents sleeping sickness from 
infecting animals or men even if they are stung by the tsetse fly. A 
method of exterminating the tsetse fly has also been found. This is 
to cut down the low bushes in which he breeds. Thanks to this 
medical triumph, central Africa will again be inhabited by millions 
of people and by domestic animals. 

Our literacy adventure at the Dondi mission was one of the most 
thrilling experiences that we have had- Two large schools arc con- 
ducted by the mission boards acting together, one for men and the 
other for women. Dr. KaJph Collins of the United Church of Canada 
wrote a song he sang for us when we arrived and it went straight to 
our hearts: 

The Son^ of the Emancipated 
Thanks to Thee, our God and Heavenly Father, 

For the grace that came to us, revealing 
That which makes the blind to sec 
And go their way rejoicing. 

Thanks to Thee, our God and Heavenly Father, 

For the light that shone upon our darkness; 
light of hope that brightly gleams 
Upon the path before us. 
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Thanks to Thee, out God and Heavenly Father, 

For the love that comes to heal and save 11$; 

Love oi Christ, who came to see 
And save Thy wandering children. 

Thanhs to Thee, our God and Heavedy Father, 

For kind hearts that know the love of Jesus 
And for friendly hands outstretched 
To help us in our weakness. 

Give us now, our God and Heavenly Father, 

Faith to tread this new and living highway; 

That we may not miss the wealth of life 
Thy love has willed us. 

Make us now, our God and Heavenly Father, 

Witnesses and stewards of Thy bounty; 

Holding out the torch ol life 
To those still bound in darkness. 

The news had gone around that part o£ Africa by grapevine tele- 
graph that people were going to be taught to read, and for several 
days prior to our arrival illiterates began to drift into the mission — 
some of them after many days of travel. There were so many illiterates 
that the missionaries met in dismay and decided to announce that 
no one who had come less than twenty miles would he allowed to 
learn to read in thb first campaign. Even then we had 1,200 people 
to house and feed every day. Since this crowd was for the most part 
neither disciplined nor civilized, it reminded one of a big circus. The 
large church in whldt we hdd our morning devotions could accom- 
modate only 800 people, so the remainder of the r,2oo attending 
crowded to see through the windows and doors. Every seat contained 
two persons, although it was meant for one. The singing was mag- 
nificent. In three days we had finished making lessons in the Um- 
bundu language. These we put on stencils and ran through the 
mimeograph Ruchioes as fast as they were made, a thousand copies 
of them. But the crowd was so much bigger than we had anticipated 
that we had to make another thousand copies immediately. Phil Gray 
and his wife made large charts for every page in the primer and we 
proceeded to uain ^00 teachers in the method of using them. As fast 
as teachers felt that they knew how to teach, we set them to work 
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teaching illiterates— each teacher with two students. These teachers 
had been obtained by dismissing both the boys* and girls’ schools and 
utilizing all the students. It was a marvelous sight. Under every tree 
as far as the eye could reach was a teacher with two pupils, one on 
each side. Every day we began with an assembly attended by over a 
thousand persons and then we divided up for an hour or two of 
study. At 2:30 in the afternoon we held another assembly, and then 
another hour of study, followed by the final worship assembly in the 
late afternoon. Toward the end of the week the teachers began to 
present their students for examination. Wc had five examining boards 
going all the time. Students who failed the first day were allowed 
to Come back the next. When the student had passed his examination, 
his name was given to a missionary lady so that she could fill out the 
diplomas. Up to the very last moment before the graduation ceremony, 
desperate students kept coming for their examinations until 394 of 
them had passed. They and their teachers then marched in order to 
the table to receive their diplomas while a crowd of four or five 
thousand people beheld the astonishing spectacle. The emotion and 
the exclamations of those new literate graduates beggars all description. 

It is difficult to describe the emotional impact of this great number of 
excited people, especially when they were trying to pass their examina- 
tions. One girl, who passed her examination after trying three times, 
lost control of herself, threw her head on the shoulder of her teacher, 
much to his embarrassment, and kept repeating over and over hys- 
terically, “You helped me. Thank you, thank you, thank you.” 

All during this conference we discussed how to witness for Jesus at 
the end of each lesson. The Umbundu Christians were determined to 
use this literacy program to gather in a harvest of souls among the 
one million Umbundu non-Christians who surround them. 

No one who has not been a missionary can appreciate the eagerness 
with which we missionaries receive letters from America, especially 
from our own home churches. While we were in Dondi a delightful 
letter came from our home church in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
offering to give the Dondi mission $ 5 ®^ printing The Story of 
Jesus in Umbundu. The children in the primary classes of the Sunday 
school had built a railway out of cellophane, which they called the 
“Nickels for Knowledge Railway to Africa.” They made this railway 
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teaching illitcrates-each teacher with two students. These teachers 
had been obtained by dismissing both the boys’ and girls’ schools and 
utilizing all the studenu. It was a marvelous sight. Under every tree 
as far as the eye could reach was a teacher with two pupils, one on 
each side. Every day wc began with an assembly attended by over a 
thousand persons and then we divided up for an hour or two of 
study. At 2:30 in the afternoon we held another assembly, and then 
another hour of study, followed by the final worship assembly in the 
late afternoon. Toward the end of the week the teachers began to 
present their students for examination. We had five examining boards 
going all the time. Students who failed the first day were allowed 
to come back the next. When the student had passed his examination, 
his Dame was given to a missionary lady so that she could BU out die 
diplomas. Up to the very last moment before the graduation ceremony, 
desperate students kept coming for their examinations until 39^ of 
them had passed. They and their teachers then marched in order to 
the table to receive their diplomas while a crowd of four or five 
thousand people beheld the astonishing spectacle. The emotion and 
the exclamations of those new literate graduates beggars all description. 

It is difficult to describe the emotional impact of this great number of 
excited people, espedally when they were trying to pass thde examina- 
tions. One girl, who passed her examination after trying three times, 
lost control of herself, threw her head on the shoulder of her teacher, 
much to his embarrassment, and kept repeaung over and over hys- 
terically, “You helped me. Thank you, thank you, thank you.” 

All during this conference we discussed how to witness £or Jesus at 
the end of each lesson. The Umbundu Christians were determined to 
use this literacy program to gather in a harvest of souls among the 
one million Umbundu non-Christians who surround them. 

No one who has not been a missionary can appreciate the eagerness 
with which we missionaries receive letters from America, especially 
from our own home churches. While wc were in Dondi a delightful 
letter came from our home church in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
offering to give the Dondi mission $500 for printing The Story of 
Jesus in Umbundu. The children in the primary classes o£ the Sunday 
school had built a railway out of cellophane, which they called the 
“Nickels for Knowledge Railway to Africa.” They made this railway 


thirty years with the silent billion 

b, Hdl«g over a long sheet o£ ceUophane so that it would hold 
Sckels. Each Sunday the children pushed these niek^ 
of this cdlophane tube, to see how much of the track m Afiiea *ey 
could buUd that Sunday. They drew black lines across this “sllophane 
to make them look like railroad ties. In mo years they had brought 
lopoo nickels, about too each Sunday. When we told the people of 
Dona about tins “Nickels for Knowledge RaUway” and the gift the 
chiiaen had sent them for The Story of Jesus, they broke out m a 


big cheer and sang the doxology. 

As we left these dear people in Dondi, we were torn between a 
feeling of gratitude and regret. Gratitude for what had been accom- 
plished and regret that we could not stay there the rest of our lives. 


Mozambique 

Dr. John Tucker went with us around the southern end of Africa 
on a magniheent Portuguese ship, so that he could turn on his magic 
diplomatic charm in Mozambique Colony as he had done with such 
great success in Angola. The Protestant missions were having a very 
difficult time holding their own in Mozambique because of the op- 
posiuon of die Roman Catholic archbishop. The Portuguese officials 
were friendly to the Protestant missions but they were afraid of the 
reports the archbishop might send back to Portugal, and under bis 
pressure were dcprivmg the missionaries of one opportunity after 
another. 


The Portuguese setders were doubtless unwilling for missionaries 
to see how they were oppressing the Negroes. In this far-off colony 
they were pushing the native Africans farther and farther back into 
the undesirable areas and taking the good land for themselves. We 
found here the same mistreatment of the Negroes that had made us 
shudder in South Africa. In the northern half of Mozambique, where 
more than a mUlion Negroes Uve, not a single Protestant fordgn 
missionary was allowed to work. That area is probably as ilUteratc as 
any place m the world. 


Pmtaunt churchB wac 
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taught them to repeat our motto, “Cada urn cnsina um, e ganha urn 
para Cristo/* 

The Protestant mission in Mozambique had no printing press of 
its own, partly because it feared government interference. Tlie lessons 
we prepared in six languages had to be printed in Johannesburg and 
mailed first class into Mozambique because the govermnent did not 
open first class mail. 

About a hundred miles north of Louren^o Marques the Methodists 
have a school at a place called Gikuhi. Here we made lessons in two 
languages, Gitonga and Xitswa — pronounce that if you know how 
to click your tonguel At the Sunday morning church service 400 people 
said that they could read and promised that they would teach as many 
others as they could. We drove twenty-five miles to the large 
Methodist agricultural school at Kambini where 500 students are 
self-supporting. They raise their own food on a thousand acres of 
good land. This mission is remote and so free from the persecution 
the Protestant missions in the large centers arc experiencing. 

Dr. Tucker and Bob and I went up to Beira, a seaport in tbe 
central part of Mozambique. No Protestant missionaries are allowed 
in Beira but one Swiss went there as a businessman and held meetings 
in an old motion-picture house he had purchased. We found this 
house crowded every night with the laboring men who had been 
brought in from remote villages and who were very lonesome far 
frona their families. They were boundlessly grateful to this foreign 
businessman who was giving them friendship and teaching them 
the gospel. One of the men rose at the first meeting we held in that 
motion-piaure house and said: “We have had so much trouble that 
we had begun to think that God does not care. Thank you for the 
hope you have given us and for the chance we now have to learn to 
read,” 

Wc made lessons in the Shanga language for these lonely homeless 
men, and we purchased a mimeograph from a store in Beira and gave 
it to this Swiss businessman, so that be could print as many lessons 
as he needed. 

Another man entered northern hfozambique as a businessman. He 
has a little printing press and is producing Christian literature for the 
people of this area. This man traveled by bus and raileoad for eight 
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big cheer and sang the doxology. 

As we left these dear people in. Dondi, wc were torn between n 
feeling of gratitude and regret. Gratitude for what had been accom- 
plished and regret that wc could ika stay there the rest of our lives. 


Mozambique 

Dr. ]ohn Tucker went with us around the southern end of Afnca 
on a magnificent Portuguese ship, so that he could turn on his magic 
diplomatic charm in Mozambique Colony as he had done with such 
great success in Angola. The Protestant missions were having a very 
difficult time holding their own in Mozambique because of the op- 
pontion of the Roman Catholic archbishop. The Portuguese offidals 
were friendly to the Protestant missions hut they were afraid of the 
reports the archbishop might send back to Portugal, and under his 
pressure were depriving the missionaries of one opportunity after 
another. 


The Portuguese settlers were doubtless unwilling for missionaries 
to sec how they were oppressing the Negroes. In this far-off colony 
they were pushing the native Africans farther and farther back into 
the undesirable areas and taking the good land for themselves. We 
found here the same mistreatment of the Negroes that had made us 
shudder in South Africa. In the northern half of Mozambique, where 
ronic than a miliion Negroes live, not a single Protestant foreign 
missionary was allowed to work. That area is probably as ilUlcratc as 
any place m the world. 
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taught them to repeat our motto, “Cada um ensina um, e ganha um 
para Cristo.” 

The Protestant mission in Mozambique had no prinung press of 
us own, partly because it feared government interference. The Jessons 
we prepared in six languages had to be printed in Johannesburg and 
mailed first class into Mozambique because the government did not 
open first class mail. 

About a hundred miles north of Lourenjo Marques the Methodists 
have a school at a place called Gikuki. Here we made lessons in two 
languages, Gitonga and Xitswa— pronounce that if you know how 
to click your tongue! At the Sunday morning church service 400 people 
said that they could read and promised that they would teach as many 
others as they could. We drove twenty-five miles to the large 
Methodist agricultural school at KambJnj where 500 students arc 
self-supporting. They raise their own food on a thousand acres of 
good land. This mission is remote and so free from the persecution 
the Protestant missions in the large centers arc experiencing. 

Dr. Tucker and Bob and I went up to Beira, a seaport in the 
Central part of Mozambique. No Protestant missionaries are allowed 
in Beira but one Swiss went there as a businessman and held meetings 
in an old mou'on-picturc house he had purchased. We found this 
house crowded every night with the laboring men who had been 
brought in from remote villages and who were very lonesome far 
from their familrt**;- They were boundlessly grateful to this foreign 
businessman who was giving them friendship and teaching them 
the gospel. One of the men rose at the first meeting we held in that 
motion-picture house and said: “We have had so much trouble that 
we had begun to think that God does not care. Thank you for the 
hope you have given us and for the chance we now have to learn to 
read.” 

Wc made Jessons in the Shanga language for these lonely homeless 
men, and we purchased a mimeograph from a store in Beira and gave 
it to this Swiss businessman, so that he could print as many lessons 
as he needed. 

Another man entered northern Mozambique as a businessman. He 
has a little printing press and is producing Christian literature for the 
people of this area. This man traveled by bus and railroad for eight 
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days to meet us in Beira. Wc bought a mimeograph f ^ 

soVt he could print the lessons for the people m his remote ai^d 
terribly precarious mission station. Bob made the pi^« for Itis 
lessons. Wc had not taken our artist PhU Gray and his wife to 
Mozambique because the missionaries feared that 
of strangers would attract the attentioa of the archbishop. So Bob 
had to do all the work— make the pictures, put them on the stenaU 
and run the madiinc— but he never uttered a complrint, for be fdt, 
like the rest of us, that wc were meeting a tragic need. The Swiss 
missionary kept saying over and over, “This is exactly the right tiring 


at the right time. ’ 

When the dme came for us to say farctvcU to that pathetic group 
of Negro laborers who were holding secret church services in the 
morionqiiaurc house, they tried to show the depth of thdr gratitude. 
The oldest man among them came up to tlw speaker’s table after all 
the others had spoken and said with a trembling voice I shall never 
forget: “We cannot find words to tell you what you have done for 
us. We arc like a dog which cannot speak but can only wag his taiL 
But every day we will thank God for you. May God keep you well 
and help you help the world as you have helped us." 

The prayers that followed these heart-rending speeches were fuU of 
tragic fervor. How well these men illustrated the fact that literacy is 
the promise of a new day for this great unhappy continent of Africa, 
if it is accompanied by bdpful Christian literature. They illustrated 
also the unspeakable consolation of the gospel for the multitudes of 
people who have no other hope in the world. The Communists accuse 
us of oScring religion as an opiate for the masses but in Bdra as we 
looked into the faces of those laborers and saw jn thdr eyes a lig;ht 
not seen on land or sea,” wc tcafized how our gospd brings hope 
to those who have no other comfort in this world or the next. I fdc 
dm those suffering men could understand the meaning of the suffering 
of Christ and of St. Paul as none of us in rich, comfortable America 
can. 


One of the new hopes of Mozambique will probably come as a 
surpnse to you, U « the faa that oil is being discovered. With the 
tonung of the American oil prospectors, the light of publicity is 
iWs UPOQ lit opp.«k.a ime Africau have tnduied faz 
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centuries. One American oil prospector saw a hundred Negroes tied 
together in single file and being marched to the coast to be shipped 
abroad for indentured labor. Outraged, he cut the ropes that bound 
them and ordered the police to go home. The government could not 
say a word because it knew that the United Nations was hot on the 
trail of African slavery. 



CHAPTER 17 


1950: THE LAND OF LIVINGSTONE 

Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Vganda, RuandaTJrundi, 
French Cameroons 


Ny<tWan<f 

From Mozambique we traveled by train to Nyasaland, that remote 
little country on a high plateau where David Livingswac spent more 
time than in any other pact o£ Africa. The mountain scenery beggars 
description. We crossed the enormous Zambezi river a thousand miles 
below the Victoria Falls over a bridge that was said to be about as 
long as the Golden Gate bridge in San Frandsco. The train ran very 
slowly and the spans on the bridge seemed to be interminable. They 
told us that this railroad is the most expensive road o£ its length in 
the world because o£ the recent Soods. For some mysterious reason. 
Lake Nyasa is rising a lew inches every year and is converting the 
valley through which the railroad runs into a swamp. That is why 
each year they need to iiusc the roadbed and build more bridges. This 
railroad has also one o£ the steepest grades in the world. It climbed 
a mile in height while traveling thirteen miles with two engiacs 
puiHng with all their might. When we left Beira in Mozambique we 
were hot and steamy, but by the time we reached Blantyrc, the capital 
o£ Nyasaland, we needed a winter suit and an overcoat. No wonder 
Livingstone liked that 

At the Scottish mission, which David Livingstone had established 
204 
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a century before, we made our lessons and held our conferences. Those 
Scottish missionaries are magnificent people, every one of them. 

The Dutch Reformed mission and the mission of the English 
Disciples were also bitten by the literacy bug; all of them joined to- 
gcther with zeal and energy to prepare lessons in the Nyanja lan- 
guage. They were so efficient that we had the entire book outlined at 
the end of the first day. The Adventist mission provided an artist. 
Before the end of a week, lessons had been run off on the mimeograph 
and we were hard at work translating The Story of Jesus. 

With great enthusiasm the members of the churches of Blantyre 
learned to teach these lessons. I think the Seventh Day Adventists 
were the most excited of all. Bob and I stayed with the director of 
the Seventh Day Adventist mission and he told us how they managed 
to sell more books in Africa than all the other Protestant denomina- 
tions put together. They train their own writers and have their own 
printing presses. They print their books with colored pictures and in 
very simple language the people understand, and sell them at a low 
price. They give their booksellers {colporteurs) 50 per cent profit. One 
enterprising colporteur, our host told us, gets a weekly commission 
as high as $250 which is more than the missionary himself was being 
paid by his board. 

We had training classes for all the missionaries and Christians to 
show them how to teach illiterates. We brought two illiterate men 
and one badly scared illiterate woman before these teachers as a 
demonstration. The two men did well from the beginning, but the 
frightened woman refused to open her mouth for the first half hour. 

I began to think she was hopeless, but suddenly, to our zmaz^cDt, 
she began to read the lesson and she knew all of it as well as e men 
did. ^ , 

A lovely African girl, who was being trained as a teacher, taught 
four women between the ages of forty and seventy. *f^hey ^ 

easily that they all became hysterical and at the end ° ^ 

danced down the aisle, shaking hands with everybody and laughing 
and singing as they went out the door. One too less o gran 
mother, who had learned to read as well as the others, was c over 


bubblingest” of them all. 

The government invited us to meet the paramount 


chiefs of Nyasa- 
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hod, nearly all of them Moslems. They spoke the Yao language. 1 
told these chiefs that 1 had as many Moslem friends la the world 
as I bad Christian friends, and asked them whether they would like 
to help make lessons in Yao like those we had already made in the 
Nyanja language. There was a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm, 
so without another word we plunged into making lessons on a black- 
board while the chiefs gave everything they had to helping us. By 
five o’clock that evening we had selected the words we needed to 
illustrate our lessons in the Yao language. The biggest chief of them 
ail arose and led that roomful of paramount chiefs in three lusty 
cheers. The three missionaries who accompanied me to this remarkable 
conference sat in open-mouthed amazement, for they had never had 
any contact with those Moslems before. As we went out of the room 
these missionaries were shaking their heads and saying, “We have seen 
a miracle today.” 

Everywhere in the world Christian missionaries have found Moslems 
dilEcult or impossible to convert, but there is one argument which 
DO Mohammedan can ever resist and that is the argument of loving 
service. In at least twelve Moslem countries literacy is proving to be 
the open door to the people’s hearts. 


Tanga»)i\a 

Ever since I began literacy work in 1930, I have had a mystical 
feeling that God is ahead of us preparing the way, because He has a 
deep concern for the under-half of the world the rest of us know 
little about. This was illustrated when we wanted to go from Nyasa- 
land to Tanganyika. The distance is only aoo mUcs, but there is no 
direct transporution and the round-about route we would have taken 
would have consumed at least three or four weeks of our predous 
time, Besid« this, aU the airlines were booked soUd for there arc 
never enough pbnes in Africa to meet the demand. To go to Tan- 
pny,ka ,vc would Uve hud m go back down to lohannctbnrg and 
*cn np to Eltaab^vUlc in dte Congo and then acrosa to Dar « 
Salaam, a thomand mdcs „ut of our way. We did not have the time 
m .pare and ,t leaked a. though we would have to give up Tanganyika 
altogethet, hut God wa. at wotk and He helped m nut in .tartiing 
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^shion. He proved that He is in dead earnest about Utcracy as He 
had proved it a thousand limes in the last twenty-five years. Supersti- 
lion? OiC., iltcn I am guihyl The very day we wanted to leave 
Blaniyre, the air office phoned us that a new route was making its 
maiden trip. As usual, it was booked up full. We prayed that some- 
body would cancel and two people did the afternoon before the flight, 
so we flew on a new Viking plane on the exact day we wanted to go, 
straight to Dar cs Salaam, the first flight that had ever gone that way. 
The ma)'or of Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, was on board, wearing 
a big gold chain to celebrate this first flight. Bob took the mayor’s 
picture, which he said we might publish. In honor of this maiden 
flight each of us received a large, handsome diploma granting us the 
degree of “i,ow Knighthood” from his “Imperial Divinity.” Now 
Comes the most amazing thing of all. This was not only the first trip 
that plane took but it was the last. For some reason or other it was 
discontinued. I am not claiming that my prayers had anything to do 
with this, but 1 do claim that God had planned this trip before we 
ever knew we would need it, because He wants the underprivileged 
people of Tanganyika to come out of their miserable existence and 
to know Christ. The remainder of this Tanganyika experience is 
just as remarkable. 

We had been invited to come to Dodoma by Bishop Wynne Jones 
of the Anglican Church Missionary Society. Archbishop Ralph Banks, 
an expert in the Cigogo language and a few other missionaries ex- 
plored the alphabet to discover which vowel should begin our lessons. 
Usually We try the syllables ha, da, fa, etc,, to the end of the alphabet 
because the letter a (pronounced as in “father”) is more frequently 
used than any other sound— except in the English language. But a 
did not prove to be the right sound for the first lesson in the Cigogo 
language. Then we tried the syllables Bo, do, fo, go, etc, and found 
that o was not the right syllable for the first lesson. We tried 'the vowel 
i and the vowel e in the same way but they did not make good first 
lessons. Then we tried the syllables bu, du, fu, gu, etc,, and found 
that u was a perfect vowel for the first lesson. This was the first time 
that we had ever started with that vowel. The remainder of the 
lessons unravelled so easily that it seemed as though the Cigogo Ian- 
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guagc lud b«n fa our mohod. Wo hod o hrilEout conunittoo 
Sd so sscro ablo to ioscrt more £ua ioto the lessous than wo usuaUy 
do. For example, oac story ended like this: 


The man saw the lion. The man ran away. 

The woman saw the lion. The woman ran away. 

The boy saw the lion. The boy ran away. 

The lion saw the boy. The lion ran away. 

We mimeographed 500 copies o£ these Cigogo lessons and tried 
them out on ten illiterates, who learned to read in thiet days. At the 
end o£ that time they knesv every word in this first book. Meanwhile 
we prepared The Story of Jesux to follow the primer. h£iss Beryl Long, 
an Australian missionary, had shown perfect mastery of the language 
and unusual creative abifity in maSdng the lessons, so she was put in 
charge of the literacy program of that mission. She has been sending 
wonderful reports to us ever since. She wrote that she went to one 
village where no missionary had ever gone before, put her chart on 
a tree outside the village, and began to teach a man who was going by. 
He was so delighted that he began to whoop and shout and the whole 
village came out to see what was going on. They begged her to stay 
but she told them she w’ould return in two weeks- On her return 
she was met at the edge of the village by the big chief and the entire 
population. The chief said; “We have built a church and we have 
built a schoolhotjse and we have built a home for you and we have all 
voted to be Christians.” 

No,” said Miss Long. “You cannot be Chri«Ltians because you have 
polygamy, you get drunk and you stcaL” 

The chief replied: We know you do not allow those things and 
we arc going to give up cvcrytlung that Christians do not allow. We 
Ukc your religion because it will make new people out of us.” 

The Ggogo language is one of the richest languages in the world. 
They can express shades of meaning that ate beyond our English 
bnguage. They put several words together into one word and so 
have such surprising corabinadons as these: 


mumaiamagama—GM who loses whet people’s things 
mumali old person killed to put him out o£ his misery 

muwnpi—i good 4 ooldng woman who can’t cook. 
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murmizi—onz who constantly grunts to show his endorsemenr of what 
people say; a yes manl 

mutvandoloci — one who growls when waked up in the morning. 
mutolatoli—a man who is constantly putting away his wives to take others; 

^ la Hollywood! (they really need that word in Hollywood). 
muhonduci—a woman who leaves her husband in a fit of temper, and runs 
home to mother! 

The Wagogo people who speak the Cigogo language are among 
the most picturesque people in East Africa. The men plaster their 
hair down with red clay and put clay on their faces; they look like 
a Walking plaster of Paris model. Most of them wear wooden plugs in 
their ears. They are open to the gospel and are now coming into the 
church as rapidly as they can be trained. 

Uganda 

Leaving Tanganyika, we went north on a little boat on Lake 
Victoria to the British colony of Uganda, which is the best-educated 
country in Africa and in some respects the most progressive. It is the 
pride of British colonial policy. The idealistic British ofiicials with a 
Christian conscience placed the welfare of the Uganda, people above 
exploitation. This was partly because Uganda was too hot as an ideal 
climate for British colonizers, so those who were seeking new homes 
for themselves remained in Kenya, while those who had a missionary 
spirit stayed in Uganda. The director of adult education was using 
the lessons we had made for Kenya. These had been used by Uganda 
but neglected by Kenya. He took us from one end of Uganda to the 
other on their excellent roads and showed us the results of the truly 
remarkable literacy campaigns that had been carried on all over that 
colony. Every few miles a booth had been erected in our honor. At 
each booth hundreds of people had gathered to wait for us and show 
us how they could read After appropriate speeches they read for 
me and then I had the honor of distributing hundreds of diplomas. 
They loaded Bob and me with presents until we were embarrassed. 
They brought us dozens of eggs, dozens of pineapples, a dozen 
roosters, and one big sheep. Wc dared not refuse them and soon 
our station wagon was bulging with these evidences of their alfccdon. 

One old man, who looked like Father Time with his long white beard, 
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tad ten=d to road and was now an entrgetic and mdofatigable 
teacher. In fact, there were three generations of new literates who 
were now teaching other iUiterates. The name they gave me m 
Uganda was “The Great-Grcat-Grandfathcr of Uteracy” because 1 
had made those lessons in 1937. Bob said I ought to grow a long beard 
so I could stand beside their old man, Father Time. 

At the eastern end of Uganda, where Lake Victoria pours into the 
Nile river, we saw the workmen building a dam to raise the height 
of famous Ripon Falls. This dam will be used to generate electricity 
for both Uganda and Kenya, We also saw the superhighway the 
British were building from Kampala, the capital of Uganda, to Nairobi, 
the capital of Kenya. Here we saw the new Africa emerging from 
the shell of the old before our very eyes. As we gazed at this tremen- 
dous river, the second largest in the world, we realized that one thing 
Africa needs is more water. It is the biggest continent next to Asia, 
but the northern half of it is a desert and much of the other half is 
too dry. Here is where the coming invention for extracting the salt 
from the sea is going to have the most revolutionary effect, for if 
Africa can have water it can be the garden spot of the world. 


Ruanda-Urtindi 

Wc flew from Uganda to the dty of Usumbura on the northern tip 
of Lake Tanganyika, not far from the spot where Stanley found David 
Livingstone a hundred years ago. Lake Tanganyika is 400 miles in 
length, the longest lake in the world. We were met at Usumbura by 
three missionaries who took us up magnificent mountains to the 
American Quaker mission on a plateau yfioo feet above sea level. We 
passed the great African watershed, where part of the water flows 
into the Nile and the Mediterranean, while a few feet away the water 
^ws down the great Zambezi river over Victoria Falls into the Indian 
O^n. We were in Ruanda-Urundi, the most picturesque part of all 
At the Quaker mission wc found Free Methodists, National 
0 ness, an ^uis Baptist missionaries, all joining with the 
Quakers to build Icsmns ia the Kirundi language, Wc had but one 
. ‘ Pl^ce. but our lesson committee was so 

brilliant that we w«c able to finish our primer in that one week and 
try It on several old men and women. They learned so casUy and 
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swiftly that the women gabbled and giggled and one man became so 
excited that we could not stop him. We allowed him to read the entire 
primer through in one forenoon. One of our teaching principles is 
never to hold a hungry student back. If only we could have stayed 
another week, I think we could have graduated several hundred new 
literates as we had done a few months before at Dondi, Angola. 

In Ruanda-Urundi there are three main types of people. One type 
consists of very tall people, who look like the Ethiopians and arc 
said to be of Semitic origin. They look like aristocrats, all of them. 
At the opposite extreme are the tiny pygmies, and in between these 
extremes are the ordinary Bantu Africans, The tall people rule the 
country. The king of Urundi came to celebrate the last day of our 
stay in Kivinda, the Quaker mission. He brought a thousand of his 
followers with him. His drummers baf^ed all description. They carried 
enormous drums on their heads, pounding them in perfect rhythm as 
they marched along. When they reached the mission buildings, they 
placed these four-foot drums on the ground and pounded them while 
they danced and leaped into the air, never for one instant losing the 
rhythm. Never before or since have we seen anything like it. As J 
remember them they remind me of what a scientist says about the 
particles in the atom — incomprehensible, impossible, unbelievable but 
true. Then down the mountains we went, to Usumbura, intending to 
take an airplane to the French Cameroons, but to our dismay found 
our plane had been pre-empted by Belgian oIBcials (who always have 
priority) and we were compelled to stay in Usumbura for a week. 

Reverend Carl Johnson of the Emmanuel mission at Usumbura said 
this was good enough for him because he wanted us to prepare a set 
of lessons in the Swahili language. Swahili is the most widely used 
haguage of central Africa. It is a mixture of Poatugucst^ Arabi<^ and 
African dialects. It originated when the slave traders were capturing 
slaves in central Africa and taking them over to the island of Zanzibar 
to hold them until sailing vessels came from all over the world to 
buy them. Although wc had made Swahili lessons in Kenya colony 
in 1537, we had greatly improved our method in the intervening 
years and were anxious to make lessons according to our newer 
models. So we set to work in Usumbura and finished our primer 
before the week was up. Wc printed thousands of copies of this 
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SwahUi primer with explanation in English as to how it was to be 
UUght, and it has been used extensively throughont the world to 
train people in mailng and In using our lessons. We ol» begM a 
useful graded series of books on such subjeas as Why K“P ^ 
Out of Your Baby’s Eyes?”, “Itch,” “Lice, Chiggers, it 
craft,” “Gossip,” “Worms,” “Why Boil Your Water ? 

Before Bob left Usumbura he wrote a letter to America too good to 


omit. 

To be a successful literacy tramp three things arc cssentiah Pirst, a 
stomach*, second, a strong love of your fellow men; third, an insatiable 
wanderlust. 

Our literacy tram saw very little of the wild life of Africa, although wc 
passed near it and flew over it every week. The big game that wc were 
after were these illiterate people; the guns we used were literacy lessons and 
The Story of (««r. The hunters we left behind us were the missionaries and 
the native Christians, who sought to bring the minds and hearts of the 
illiterates to Christ through the printed word. 


French Cameroons 

Since wc could not take the plane going directly to the French 
Cameroons, wc flew to Leopoldville to see whether wc could get a 
plane from there to the Cameroons. We had to wait a week in 
Leopoldville, and there I had the worst attack of African malaria I 
have ever had in my lift. 1 still shudder to remember the fever and 
the upset stomach and shivers that came on me all at once. To think 
that half the world is subjected to this scourge of malarin, not only 
once but many umes in a year, is to realize how far wc still have to go 
in naaking our world healthy. But I took a big dose of araliti, and 
on the second day was weak but free from nausea and fever. I knew 
perfectly well that this malaria struck me because I had been neglecting 
my daily dose of the medicine. 

Our plane flew over Lambarcne, made famous by the work of 
Albert Sdiwciizcr, but there was no airfield and wc would have had 
to suy at least two weeb in order to visit his hospital, so we had 
to give it up. 

Wc icached Douala, the seaport of the Cameroons, a week late. Wc 
came to the missionary home unexpectedly and were frightened to 
see a big leopard, as we supposed, sitting on the doorstep. Just then 
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This was a healthy mission in another respect. It was interested in 
the economic welfare of the people as well as in their souls. They 
have an industrial school that teaches everything the simple African 
requires to improve his condition— carpentry, house building, black- 
smithing, masonry and cement making, even tailoring. An American 
dentist had twelve dental students whom he was training. It was also 
this Presbyterian school that introduced cacao about fifty years ago. 
Now cacao is the chief product of the country. 

The director of education told me that every child in that area 
between the ages of six and nine was in school and he said that this 
was due chiefly to the Presbyterian mission. Imagine a Roman 
CathoUc French official saying that about an American Presbyterian 
missionl ' 


^0° can only be rcaUzed when we recall 
nibaU well-dressed, cultured people were stark-naked can- 

pZ? sit ^ r r"' °“‘y >>“ 

know that thev People were ghosu, but now we 

^ 

Please ,e.Se a^s^thl 

NowIhavefounditatlast.andIh^h,vilSsrii« ^ 

two famous Jean Mackenzie wrote her 

more to make the world aware of rt, * ” which did 

missionary writings put together 

write before she went to Mackenzie had learned to 

hundred times more useful than and was therefore a 

unable to write so well Every mi ^ 

f = * course in journalism to be required to 

fcst, the most wonderful adventure- ^^oad, for two reasons: 
» few missionaries Cwr "" ! l°st forever 

the missionary cannot teachT effectively; 

^-hehimseUlmowshowltte.p:"^^^ ^ple hew to wriU 
a thrilling^" to 

S story to tcU about gorillas. WhUc we 
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were there, two Americans were collecting young gorillas and 
chimpanzees. Native Africans would kill the father and mother 
gorilla Of chimpanzee, and bring the babies to the American col- 
leaors. These baby gorillas and chimpanzees would die in a day if 
they did not have a great deal of affection shown them, so a boy was 
employed for each baby, with nothing to do but feed it and show it 
affection. It was heart-moving to see those tiny gorillas rush to their 
owners and throw their arms around their necks and hug them. 
Each baby gorilla is worth $5,000 by the time he arrives in America, 
if he is alive, and he lives on love more than he does on food. The 
father and mother gorillas were affectionate too, but they are so 
strong that they would kill you with a hug when they thought they 
were being affectionate. 

Bob kept saying, “This is Tarzan country,” and it was. Most of 
Africa is a barren plain, sometimes covered with small bushes, but 
the Cameroons are covered with dense jungles and trailing vines, 
perfect for monkeys and Tarzans to swing from tree to tree. 

Bob and one of the African teachers tried to teach a litde chimpanzee 
to read our first literacy lesson. He seemed to be bright-eyed and 
intelligent and we are sure he would have learned to read, only he 
could not concentrate very well, and besides, he could not talk, so 
Bob had to concede that we had made our first failure in literacy. 

By this time we had made lessons in ninety-six African languages. 
That sounds like a large number until one learns that there arc more 
than a thousand languages and dialects in Africa, most of them 
spoken by very small groups of people. Everywhere we went in 
Africa we were impressed by the fact that the people arc more 
restive, more dissatisfied, more eager for an education and more de- 
termined to better their condition with each passing year. Especially 
is this true of the young generation. One feels certain that Africans arc 
coming up and will surmount all obstacles. If they can, they arc com- 
ing up the education way, and if that fails they arc coming up the 
bloody way of revolt. White rulers discount the importance of this 
rising passion but to discount it is very foolish. If the whites knew 
what the Africans arc thinking and saying, they might be much 
more frightened than they are and much less arrogant. They woidd, 

I think, realize that the attempts being made in some parts of Africa 
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to suppress the aspirations o£ the people may result in a tragic re^r- 
cussiom Fortunatdy the British and Belgians now rialize that they 
must satisfy the legitimate demands o£ the Alrican illiterates or they 
will suffer the consequenas, for education has become the leading 
passion o£ Africa. 

Missions will be very wise if they satisfy thb demand for education. 
In doing so they will reap a great harvest of souls. We did not find 
any government in Africa, or in fact in any other country thus far, 
that attempted to prevent Christians from teaching non-Christians to 
read, if they did it the “each one teach one” way in their osvn homes. 
In Peru there was a proposal to prevent anybody from teaching 
unless he was trained and had a certificate from the government, but 
I do not think that proposal was ever carried out. It would have been 
very foolish. Twenty African countries in which we worked not only 
permitted the church to make people literate but urged it to do so. 
Liberia not only wanted her population to be literate but also to be 
made Christian as soon as possible. One of the delightful experiences 
we bad in most countries in Africa was to meet magnificent officials 
who have a sincere desire to lift the African people in cducarioo, in 
economics, in character, and in religion. 

The reason the church ought to place literacy among the very 
highest priorities in its program b b^use literacy builds a bridge 
between the people of the world. Along thb bridge those who know 
can communicate with those who do not know. We Christians believe 
that we have the religion they need, the laws of health they need, the 
knowledge about child-care and dietetics, agriculture, industry and a 
t^imnd secrets they need to escape from their misery. literacy is 
the bdbpcnsabic bridge aaoss which we can share aU the good they 
need. ° ’ 
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1951: AMONG THE ARABS 

Algiers, Libya, Egypt, Jordan 


Algiers 

In JANUARY 1951 we started on another trip to Africa. When Phi] 
Gray and Bob and I landed in Paris, General Eisenhower was there 
organizing NATO and his name was on every tongue. We went to 
visit our friends in UNESCO and passed die hotel where General 
Eisenhower was staying. It was surrounded by a crowd and by 
soldiers stationed in hont of the hotel. We went to Algiers and 
stayed at the St. George Hotel. Across the hall from us on a bronze 
plate were the words, "General Dwight Eisenhower occupied this 
room." We told the manager of the hotel about our experience in 
Paris and he said, “Eisenhower is the biggest name in Europe today.” 

But we did not hear his name sung among the Algerians. In fact, 
an air of gloom was hanging over that city. In my letter to New 
York from Algeria I wrote; 

The papers here in Algiers tell us America's budget for war is fifty 
billion dollars, two thousand times as much for war as we are spending to 
help the backward countries through our Point IV program. Meanwhile 
poverty is stalking the streets of Algiers. It ought to be plain that we must 
lift the world out of its misery or wc shall be destroyed by these angry 
217 
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suffering multitudes even though we pUe hydrogen bombs as high as the 
tower of Babel. 

Now as I write in 1959, with the terrible struggle going on in Algiers, 
the words 1 wrote in 1951 sound like prophecy. , . . , . 

The missionaries in Algiers were keeping on in spue of everything. 
They were true soldiers of peace. With hardly enough incornc to 
buy food because of drastic cuts- in their salaries and a drastic rise m 
living expenses, they suU refused to go home. This was espeedaUy 
heroic because they were living in a fanatical Moslem region where 
one might spend a lifetime without making a convert. The greatest 
virtue of a missionary on the north coast of Africa is dogged, un- 
shakable persistency. Algiers presents a lesson from history for the 
Christian church. Here was the home of St. Augustine, the greatest 
of all the church fathers. Here the church flourished until the religion 
of Mohammed swept across northern Africa, converting the Christians 
at the point of the sword. The Moslems invaded southern Spain in 
the year 711 and held it until the Spanish Christians took the last 
Moorish stronghold, Granada, in 1492 — the very year Columbus dis- 
covered America. Dr. Eric North, in his preface to The Boo\ of a 
Thousand Tongues says that the reason Christianity succumbed so 
easily to Islam throughout Arabia, all the Near East and northern 
Africa, was because the church had failed to make its members 
literate. They were not well grounded in their religion and were 
easily persuaded to abandon the Christian church. ’Ihcrc is a great 
need for the church to face this truth today, when communism 
threatens to take all of Asia and Africa with a zeal and fanaticism 
as powerful as the Mohammedans had in those early days of their 
expansion. 


Wonderful heroes have labored among the Moslems of northern 
Africa. Here Raymond Lull was martyred, loving the men who 
kiUed him just as his Lord had done. Here Samuel Zwemer labored 
with tireless zeal, and here lived the saintly Canon Gairdner. Here 
a 50 ived and died Lilias Trotter, a magnificent woman who is not 
well known in America, but is more famous in North Africa than 
any of the names \ have mentioned. She was a marvelous painter and 

° ^ Oswald 

Chambers when he wrote My Utmost for His Highest. The selfless 
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devotion and burning zeal one finds among the missionaries of North 
Africa docs something to one’s soul. I felt as we worked among them 
that they were doing far more for us than we were doing for them. 
North Africa is the home of heroic missionaries; no others have the 
courage to face insuperable odds. 

Wc helped a dozen missionaries in Algeria prepare lessons in 
Kabylc, the language spoken by a large percentage of the people. 
Wc also made an Algerian version of the Arabic lessons because the 
Arabic of Algiers is very different from the Arabic spoken in Egypt. 
Then wc prepared a graded scries of lessons about subjects that arc 
most urgently needed in Algiers. The themes proposed by the mis- 
sionaries and Algerian Christians will surprise you. They J^duded 
“How To Wean a Baby,” “Mending Electrical 
viewing Government Offidals,” “Evil in Cafes” “Truth About De- 
mons," and “How To Dry Fruit." There were about a hundred such 

subjects proposed for our second reader. 

Wc also prepared lessons in French. This was because Algiers was 
under French control and it was the French policy to atternpt o 
assimilate the population by teaching them all to 
French. The government printed our French lessons and the 
boards printed the lessons in Kabylc and in Arabic. 

We ilso made lessons in Spanish for the hrge number of Span^h 
Prattstants who had flad from Spain whan ^ 

dictator. The World Literacy Ccmm.ttee 

lesrons and they have since been used in many pam of La'” A™' ' 

In ,956, when we visited Spain, we carried th.s book w.th us and rt 

was reprinted there by the Baptist mission. de- 

As L were leaving Algiers, an influential 
elated: “This is the most important event of a century 

notes I wrote: “It could be that irnpormnt if die church 
would seize her opportunity in an adequate way. . . 

on the Arab women. Here is a part of his letter. 
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»er. eiptSrf «nd the women wete congtetuUted. 1 ^ 

one station that had tried the new lessons on sever J lUitcrates :md they 
were thrilled. The nesv literates wanted to teach others. One missionary 
wrote me that they had three grandmothers, two other old women, two 
rills m their teens and a man of thirty-five all being taught «ch one 
teach one,” The method is wonderful. One of the women is teaching her 
UUtcratc husband. Your twenty-three days in Algiers with missionaries and 
nationals of various church backgrounds was an unprecedented demon- 
stration in Cbiisiian fellowship and harmonious cooperation for a common 
task- One missionary who has been here for twenty yean said it was the 
most profitable monA of his missionary career. 

Dr. Douglas ends his letter with this pathetic question: 

Where shall we find the money to carry on this program? Wc need a 
person with special training who will devote his whole time to head up 
this campaign. 

Ubya 

Our team went to the city of Tripoli in Libya in 1951 at the in- 
vitation of the British department of education. Until the end of the 
Second World War Libya was under Italian Fascist control. Mussolini, 
the Italian dictator, made no effort whatever to train African men for 
government positions and schools for Africans were almost non- 
existent when the Bridsh took over Ubya from the Italians, Between 
1946 and 1951 the British worked hard to establish schools, importing 
teachers from Egypt, Lebanon, or Palestine, because only a handful 
of Libyans were educated enough to rrnrh_ 

Mr. G. C. Scott, the British director of education, assigned the Arab 
inspectors of schools to make lessons, which wc found very easy 
because three-fourths of the words used had already been employed in 
Egypt and other Arabic countries. Phil Gray and an Arab artist 
worked with all their might to prepare the large Utcracy charts and 
the smaller lextbwks. When we tried the first lessons, done in bcauuful 
color, on two Arab messenger boys they learned so fast that the 

i“«hcd with the 

We^tTiTr governor, on 

dnesday with the commusioner of the United Nations, and on 
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one day we all went out to a beautiful hidden retreat for a picnic 
dinner. Everyone felt that what we were doing for Libya was basic 
as a foundation for her independence. Mr. Scott was not only en- 
thusiastic but extremely competent. He had our lessons printed in one 
of the most beautiful books we have had in all the world. 

Ubya was about to become an independent state under the super- 
vision of the United Nations, which had fifty representatives in the 
country helping the government prepare for the event. In 2,000 years 
there could not have been a more perfect time to prepare for teaching 
ilUtcratcs, and everyone felt the importance of what was going on. 
Less than 5 per cent of the adult men and less than i pw cent of die 
women could read. Ail of them knew that this was 
block to their success as a free government. After we left, the ire 
of UNESCO took our beautiful lessons out into the desert ^ ® ^ 

hundreds of people in the distria known as the Fezzan. He was so 
enthusiastic that UNESCO has been one of our strong supporters 

“nc busiest man in our party while we were “ Tril»li^wa^M 
Gray for he was not only making pictures in Arabic bu^t was tryi g 
m mike a50 pictures for om lessons in French. We 
in ItaUan at dte ItaUan hotel where we were staying. These we 

in 1956 when we visited Rome. ..r tV,r. immense 

pfa Gray and Bob took a day ofl to see the mtm 
Roman city Leptis Magna, which had been bm J J’ 

Emperor Dominan. Domitian. as ffible scholars 
em^ror while The Revdation was bemg 

most ruthless persecutors of the the garden spot 

destroyed Jerusalem in aj). 70- At ^he 

of the Roman Empire. But dur g > Libya, in some areas 

Sahara have crept down upon the ga J^.^ltural experts told 

all the way to the Mediterranean, men l-he goats ate 

us that Libya had been ^ ^ leaves, and when the 

dte bark off the trees and Libya today 

“m "“ran effort 

“‘r -t <0 '« Whedus Field, dte largest Ante,. 
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tao base outside of the United States. Here is installed the only 
television in Africa. There were probably 10,000 Americans on the 
air base when we were there. We talked to the chaplains about traimng 
the soldiers to teach our lessons and allowing them to go among the 
natives with an “each one teach one” book under their arms. The 
chaplains thought it was a good idea but after we left it was forgotten. 
There arc at least a half million soldiers stationed among ilhterate 
people around the world. It is not at all fantastic to suppose that at 
least a hundred thousand of these soldier boys would gladly teach 
illiterates if they were trained to do so. The soldiers would like it; the 
illiterates would like ii; and the govcinmtnts would like it. 

In all Libya there arc only two missionary men with their wives, one 
a doctor and the other an evangelist. They live in scmi*secIusion in 
the heart o£ the oldest part of the dty. Because none of the Arab 
teachers could speak English, we invited the Reverend Norman Pearce, 
the cvangdisi, to help translate for us while we were making lessons. 
He was warmly welcomed— and this is the first time he and the depart- 
ment of education had ever met. There is not a single Christian in 
Libya. All the missionaries there can do is to hang on and hope and 
pray. Here, as in so many other places, literacy was the first opening 
wedge for die missionaries to contact the Libyan government and 
perform a useful service for them. 

In AJ). 400 there were 40,000 Christian churches in Libya and it 
was inhabited by several million people, but when the Romans with- 
drew and the Moslems entered, the magnificent water works and 
sirccu and farms fell into disuse. Every trace of Christianity was 
obliterated by the irrcsisuble advance of Islam, and now there arc no 
Protestant Christians at all. Mussolini built a large Catholic Church, 
and a handsome hotel at which he occasionally stayed. He intended to 
restore the ancient glory of Rome in Africa, but alas, he became in- 
volved with Hidcr and went down. 


Ota’ ™ “> Esypt- Wben wc raditd 

The ,„bK medc every eHort to recover my beg end it arrived two 
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days later. We stayed at the American mission of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, as we have always done when in Cairo. Twelve men 
representing UNESCO were laboring in Cairo to prepare boohs for 
Egypt and they invited me to come and sit in with them. Then I 
met my old friend, Douglas McCaffrey, the American ambassador, a 
devout Roman Catholic; he goes to mass every morning. I had first 
met him in Brazil in 1943. He was as cooperative as any ambassador 
in the world. The American embassy offered to contribute all the 
paper for the first printing of the Arabic lessons we had prepared 
in 1947. This was a godsend because in Egypt they were having an 
acute shortage of paper. The American cultural attache said to me 
jokingly; "You arc responsible for this paper shortage, for you are 
teaching the people to read faster than we can get paper to print 
the books.” We spent an afternoon with the Egyptian Inter-Mission 
coundl which had invited us to come to Egypt. (The Inter-Mission 
council supported literacy between 1947 and 1956.) They reported 
that the literacy campaign of the government had not progressed very 
rapidly, but that the church campaign was going vigorously and had 
resulted in a new spirit of cooperation between the Christians and 
Mohammedans. They said that the only obstacle to their campaign 
was the lack of paper and lack of money. 

Jordan 

My old friend, Halana Mikhail, was working among the refugees 
near Jerusalem for the United Nations, establishing literacy campaigns 
with wonderful results. The United Nations was anxious for me to 
see her work, so we hurried on to Beirut, Lebanon, and the United 
Nations look me on a long station-wagon journey of 600 miles over 
rather rough roads to see the Arab refugees from Israel. Since we 
could not cross Israel, we had to go by way of Damascus and Amman, 
the capital of Jordan. Amman hangs on the edge of a deep canyon. 

It was a tiny village before the war with Israel but had mushroomed 
into a large city because of the influx of Arab refugees. 

My companions on this United Nations jaunt were educated Chris- 
tian Arabs. They were my warm friends, and yet they tormented my 
conscience with questions like: “Why does America fight against 
aggression in Korea and yet support the aggression of the Jews in 
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Icdat,. and tototn the q«uon of a milBon parsons from <hm 
homes! What have the Arabs done to hurt America! 1 found this 
difficult to answer. 

The counts, of Palestine, svhere I had made lessons on previous 
occasions, no longer cilsted under its old name. Where PalMne 
formerly was there were now two countries, Israel and Jordan. There 
arc Arab refugee camps at Bethlehem, north of Jerusalem, and along 
the Jordan river. UNRWA (United Nations Relief Work Administra- 
tion) escorted me to these camps to sec the thriving literacy campaigns 
under the direction of Halana Mikhail. 

Halana bad first started her work for UNRWA among the noofioo 
refugees in the Gaza camp. There she astonished everyone by the 
campaign she conduaed with the aid of volunteer teachers. Now her 
work in Jerusalem was equally cff^vc. Her only obstacle was the 
fart that UNRWA did not have enough money to provide her with 
books. In fart, the cost of food had risen so much that they could 


hardly buy enough food to supply these refugees, so I wrote to Point 
IV asking them to give Halana 530,000 to mtxt this deficit. That 
money never came. I have learned since that one docs not get 
$30^xx> from the U. S. government merely by writing a letter. It takes 
an act of Congress and the signature of the President of the United 
States, and that Is not easy. 

Bob and I visited the Jordan river and the Dead Sea. It is the 
lowest spot in the world and even in February one u comfortable in 
shirt sleeves. In the summer months the heat is unbearable. There 
were two big refugee camps, one on each side of the Jordan, where 
the people live in little tents in temperatures that rise as high as 120° 
FahrcnheiL How the people survive is a mystery, but wc fouad them 


carrying on a literacy campaign with great zest. One man fifty years 
old read to us after only two weeks of study. He had been taught by 
his twclve-ycar-old son. Neither of them could restrain his tears as I 
praised them for what they had done. As we returned on the trail 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, we saw the place where the Good Samari- 
tan 1$ supposed to have found the man wounded by thieves Now it 
was Jerusalem that had fallen among thieves. The Jewish-Arab war 

houses in ruins. 

Through the middle of the city ran an ugly scar. It was no man’s 
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land and was filled with rusty barbed wire. One o£ the finest Y^-CA/s 
in the world stood empty and useless on the Jewish side, while the 
magnificent Jewish Seminary stood closed and idle on the Arab side. 

A mile from Bethlehem, Halana MikhaU showed us a sickemng 
sight. Five thousand Arab refugees were camped on black r^ 
where nothing wiU grow. They were within sight of the land ot 
Israel from which they had been driven. The manager of this camp 
was a wonderful man. He showed us all of the ways in which he was 
Uying to help the refugees forget their uoublcs. The boys were learning 
carpentry and shoemaking and the girls were 
classes. But every drop of water for those 3,000 peope a 
carried up a hiU for two mUes on the heads of the Arab A 

crowd of old men flocked around me, shaking my hand and tal g 
exdtedly. I could not make out what they were saying but ^ P™tn« 
to do all I could for them. I had great trouble gemng cut of that crowd 
because they were so pathetic and so persistent m eu ^ 

When finaUy we got in our automobile my guide said they gi 

I was the director of the United Nations. rnllepe 

Wc returned to Beirut and taught the girls in the 
how to use our lessons. They were burning wit z« ° ^ 

write for the new literates. It is among ^llegc 
we must find writers for the books and magazmes that will make 

literacy a blessing. 



CHAPTER 19 


10:51: IN INDIA, WRITING FOR 
NEW LITERATES 


Ok FiBiUAxy ai, 1951, we were flying across the desert of Arabia to 
Bombay. From Bombay we took a train to Foona. On the uain \vc 
heard educated Indians discussing the American policy toward India. 
They said that India wants peace, and thwr great concern was 
whether the United States would join her in working for peace. These 
men were discussing a proposal America had just made to send India 
one million tons of wheat, with the understanding that India would 
release J70 million of Indian money for technical assistance to train 
farmers in raising their own food. They thought the idea was ex- 
cellent because it would help India to help herself. 

Then, as always, 1 was impressed by the rare idealism of most of the 
educated Indians. They arc trying sincerely to make 3 success of their 
new freedom. Their postage stamps said at that time, "Republic of 
India inaugurated January 26, 1950," 

Every Indian olEdal was trying with might and main to make a 
lucctti of their new democraoi., but thc?j bad. ennemnus. 
greater than any republic had ever had before. For one thing they 
had to get rid of hundreds of princely states and thousands of feudal 
lords who had been squeezing the lifeblood out of the illiterate masses. 
China got rid of b« landlords the Communist way, by liquidating 
the lords and confiscating their property. The Indian government did 
226 
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not believe in liquidation, but it compelled the landlords to dispose of 
all large estates, paying them a fair compensation. These estates were 
then divided among the tenants. 

At Nasrapur, near Poona, fifty Indian delegates met with us to 
prepare literature for new literates. We had learned many lessons 
during the campaign in India, which had flourished between 1935 and 
1940. The first lesson was that millions of new literates had lapsed 
into illitecacy again because they could not read the difficult Indian 
books and newspapers and we had not provided them with literature 
that was easy and interesting. So this Nasrapur workshop devoted 
itself to the problem of writing graded materials for new literates 
that would carry them as swiftly as possible up to the newspaper level 
in their own languages. 

These delegates were all devout Christians. We began our day with 
early morning devotions on the roof while the sun was rising. After 
breakfast we had a devotional talk and then divided into workshop 
groups to write letters. This we continued through the afternoon. The 
evenings were devoted to informal talks and to showing the slides 
that Bob had taken of literacy in other countries. 

The first question we always discussed was “What to write.” Wc 
agreed that because literacy is a means to lifting people out of their 
poverty and disease we must write about those subjects first. It re- 
quires unusual skill to make such subjects interesting. Wc knew that 
illiterates are not convinced by subtle arguments. Their hearts must 
be convinced. Therefore we aimed at writing articles that would 
touch their emotions, would make them laugh and cry and stir them 
to action. There is a saying in India; “Convince their hearts and their 
minds will listen.” 

But this is exactly what the books commonly written in India did 
not do. They sounded formal and unnatural and were often incom- 
prehensible to new literates. Wc knew that the old writers could not 
be persuaded to write with simpler words~thcy could not do it if 
they tried. We faced the necessity of training a new school of writers 
to write as naturally and simply and interestingly as a good story- 
teller talks. Many Indians are wonderful storytellers, but for the life 
of them they cannot write the way they talk. We therefore tried 
making tape recordings of vivid stories as they were being narrated 
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and writing thcst out oactly as thty were told. We found that the 
new literates loved this style and that the cdurated as^ o 
would accept it if it was introduced by something hke this: George 
Prakasam is a wonderful storyteUcr. All the people gather ^ound 
him to listen to his fascinating tales. This is the way he talks: Lucky 
learned to read. His teacher brought him books fuU of secrets. 
book told him something that made him wiser and happier. The 
first book told him that he was a fooUsh feUow because he did not 
eat the right food. There were weeds in his own yard that would 


make him wcU.’" 

And so on and on the story would go in what the educated people 
would consider slang. It was the spoken language of the villages. 
The first book we wrote this way was a scries of one-page stories 
about the life of Jesus, written ciacdy as a good Indian storyteller 
would teU them to a Sunday sdiool class, of our delegates at- 
tempted to write these stories, and they were left with a committee 
that was expected to refine them and put them in a book. 

Then Dr. Gladys Rutherford camel She was a wonderful doctor 
who refused to work in a hospital and spent her time in Indian 
villages. She had done the health work in the Indian village service 
at Mahrcra loo miles cast of New Delhi. I have never met anyone 
who could tell a health story so simply and fascinatingly. She told 
her stories while holding up “jet cards," which she had made herself 
using match^tick figures. The advantage of a match-stick man is that 
he is without color or nationality and can be used anywhere. While 
she gave us several of her inimitable health lectures with her "jet 
cards, we reported what she said so that we copld put the exact sen- 
tences she uttered beside each drawing. She was a master of short, 
sh^ phrases, terse, funny and to the point. Here for example is some 
of her lecture on “Itch": 


(P^urc of three people scratching) “Saatchl Saatch! Scratchl" 

(P^c of many people scratching) “Everybody saatchesl" 

scratching) “Mother scratches. Baby scratches.” 
wbl" «‘Sbt. You Lh sleep a 

R»l> i“«> 
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(Picture of man putting powder on his clothes) ■'Wash your clothes. 
Sprinkle gamcxinc on them.*’ 

(Picture of man sprinkling powder on his bed) “Sprinkle gamcme on 
your bed.” 

(Picture of man in bed) “Sleep sweet and cozy all night. Goodby itchl" 

Dr. G. H. Towle came from the agricultural school at Vidala and 
gave us fascinating lectures on how to get more out of the land. Our 
fifty delegates tried to write these lectures for our new literates. Here 
arc some of the titles of his lectures: “Soil Is Gold, Don’t Let the Rain 
Steal It,” “How To Make Soil Richer,” “Plants That Enrich the Soil,” 
“Rotating Your Crops,” “Using Dead Leaves,” “What Is a Legume," 
“Have More Sheep,” and “How Buffaloes Enrich Your Soil." 

Mr. Loy Long came from Bombay to tell us the remarkable story 
of the village industries he started. One of these industries uses sisal, 
a very suong fiber our American farmers use to bind wheat in the 
fields. Mr. Long said they had trained 150 women who otherwise 
would be begging, in the art of dying sisal fiber and making handbags, 
floor mats and napkin rings. He said that the social service center in 
Bombay was busy all day and late into the evening with classes in 
weaving, practical nursing and home economics. Loy Long’s talks 
svcrc also taken down on tape so that the delegates could rewrite them 
in simple language. Mr. Wilson Brown, one of the delegates, put 
every one of these Jeaures on a mimeograph machine and the delegates 
took them home, each delegate with a special assignment to write 
articles in booklets. These were to be sent to hliss Ruth Urc, the 
literacy secretary of the National Christian Council. 

Bob and Phil and 1 went to Nagpur, capital of the Central Provinces. 
President Moses of Hislop College grabbed at our proposal to start a 
course in journafism in his college and prepare writers for new' lircratcs. 
The next year Professor Roland Wolsdey of Syracuse University 
opened a department of journalism at Hislop College and this has 
been continued ever since. From Nagpur we svent to New Delhi, the 
capital of India, and found the officials eager for every nesv idea. 
Professor Tara Chand, secretary of education, told us that he ti-as 
convinced that our method of teaching phonics by means of piaurcs 
tvas the perfect method for the Indian language. We s^-erc delighted 
when Mr. Nehru came and sat beside us at a conference in Nesv Delhi, 
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at which he was the main speaker. Mr. Nehru has always been deeply 
interested in oiir literacy method. We have talked with him about it 
several times. 

Miss Ella Griffin was in India representing UNESCO and our 
American Point IV. She had been sent there to prepare a number of 
useful books for India. The book she showed us was very attractive 
and beautifully illustrated. 

The most exdting experience, however, of this visit to New Delhi, 
was meeting the wife of Dr. Spencer Hatch, famous for his vilbgc 
Uplift work in Mexico, India and Ceylon. Mrs. Hatch took us to a 
mela about ten miles out of New Delhi. Here they had entertainment 
and exhibits very much like those of a county fair in the United 
States. After three days, when everyone's enthusiasm was at fever pitch, 
they began a literacy campaign. Within a few weeks, Mrs. Hatch told 
us, half the people of the nearby villages had been made literate. 
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1951 i AFGHANISTAN AND THE KHYBER PASS 


We were approached by a represcntatiTC of Afghanistan to come and 
help that country, and this ushered us into one of the most thrilling 
adventures of our literacy experience. Afghanistan has no missionaries 
and no native Christians. It must be entered by the famous (and 
infamous) Khyber Pass, which for thousands of years has been the 
haunt of bandits. Afghanistan is the gateway between India and 
Persia and was once the only way to enter Europe from southeast 
Asia. The fabulous riches that were carried by camels through Khyber 
Pass made fat prizes for bandit hordes. I had read about Khyber Pass 
when I Was a boy, and now the dream of a lifetime was coming true. 
The British have suppressed the banditry, but the reminders of ancient 
condicts arc visible everywhere. 

As we motored through the pass, only ten miles long, wc counted 
nif £ons and hihekhonses horn whicdi British soldiers were able to 
see every inch of the ten-mile road and to shoot bandits who dared 
attack the caravans or trucks. Wc met very few trucks and no auto- 
mobiles while we were going dirough Khyber Pass, but wc saw 
hundreds of camels. 

The British built a fine railroad through that pass to protect Af- 
ghanistan from an invasion by Hitler’s army, but Hitler was defeated 
before he ever reached that part of Asia and this first-class railroad 
remains entirely unused. When wc were there, they talked of removing 
231 
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We were approached by a representative of Afghanistan to come and 
help that country, and this ushered us into one of the most thrilling 
adventures of our literacy experience. Afghanistan has no missionaries 
and no native Christians. It must be entered by the famous (and 
infamous) Khyber Pass, which for thousands of years has been the 
haunt of bandits. Afghanistan is the gateway between India and 
Persia and was once the only way to enter Europe from southeast 
Asia. The fabulous riches that were carried by camels through Khyber 
Pass made fat prizes for bandit hordes. I had read about Khyber Pass 
when I was a boy, and now the dream of a lifetime was coming true. 
The British have suppressed the banditry, but the reminders of ancient 
conflicts are visible everywhere. 

As we motored through the pass, only ten miles long, we counted 
no forts and blochhouscs from which British soldiers were able to 
see every inch of the ten-mile road and to shoot bandits who dared 
attack the caravans or trucks. We met very few trucks and no auto- 
mobiles while we were going through Khyber Pass, but we saw 
hundreds of camels. 

The British built a fine railroad through that pass to protect Af- 
ghanistan from an invasion by Hitler’s army, but Hitler was defeated 
before he ever reached that part of Asia and this first-class railroad 
remains entirely unused. When we were there, they talked of removing 
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and convening it to a tnp«b higW, 
and Afghanistan. This idea was never earned out and we are be 
gbmng to see what a mistake it was to neglea it. l^e 
arc now btnlding sucK a fost^lass road from Russia down m Kabul, 
the capital of Afghanistan. Moreover, they are paving the widest street 
in Kabul so that it wiU be as good as anything m India. It is ex- 
asperating to see bow blind and stupid we often arc. 

Professor ]. Christy Wilson of Princeton Theological Sen^ary had 
been given a visa by the Afghan government to att as my interpreter, 
since he was an expert in the Persian language, the official language 
of Afghanistan. So there were five in our party as we went through 
Khyber Pass, Christy Wilson, Phil Gray, Mrs. Laubach, our son Bob 
and t We were met at the dty of Peshawar by the director of primary 
education, Mr. Asif Mayil, and were driven to Kabul in a large 
station wagon. We drove 2t» miles over a very rough road through 
stony river beds and over tremendous mountains with creepy hairpin 
curves and awe-inspiring cliffis. In spite of the indescribably marvelous 
scenery, none of us felt quite happy on the edge of those dizzy moun- 
tain sides because there were no fences between us and death. The 


road was narrow and the hundreds of sheep and camels that passed 
added to our troubles. Dr. Wilson spoke for all of us when he said, 
"Thank God we got over that safely.” 

The second day we reached Kabul valley, watered by snow from 
those i mm e n se mountains, and at the other end of that valley lay 
our destination, Kabul, the capntal of Afghanistan. Here we were 
surrounded by snow-capped moustmns, tmith, soudi, cast and west. 
We were 6/300 feet above sea level and we shivered with the cold. 

Mr. Jacob Hasan, one of the very few educamd men of Afghanistan, 
was appointed by the department of education to help us prepare 
lessons. “1 am your student.” be said, “to do what you teU me to do. I 
want to learn all you know.” 


He was one of those rare gcniiiaa whom one finds in nearly every 
OTuntry Aher ten days of hard work we had completed the lessons 
ID e mian language, and Phil Gray had them on big charts with 
^lored pi^«. They were a joy to behold. The army 
sent Rfiy ilhterate soldiers m be uugbt. so that they, in turn, could 
go and teach all the other ilUterates in the Afghaa^y. So far as 1 
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know, every private soldier in the Afghanistan army was illiterate. 
Only the officers could read and write. But every private was burning 
with desire to learn, because that was his only doorway to promotion. 
This made an ideal class. The rigid discipline required them to attend 
every session and their own eagerness resulted in perfect attention. 

The method always used before this in Afghanistan was to teach 
people to recite the entire alphabet before they could learn a single 
word. It was the Arabic alphabet and therefore they had to learn 
every letter with four different shapes. When we began to teach our 
charts, everybody was dumbfounded to see the students learn words 
even before they knew the letters. They were awe-struck by the 
rapidity with which these fifty soldiers learned, and were sold on our 
method. 

It had taken us seventeen years to develop the type of lessons we 
now made in Afghanistan. Phil Gray had become a genius at as- 
sociating objects with the shape of letters. He is a perfectionist, never 
satisfied with the work he has don<^ and always trying to lift better 
up to best. He paid the penalty for perfectionism by having frequent 
migraine headaches, but the good he has done in the world with his 
pictures was worth all his headaches. 

There were no Christian churches in Afghanistan so on Easter we 
held a little service for five of us in our own hotel room. That evening 
the secretary of the American embassy held an Easter meeting in his 
home where thirty fordgners were gathered and Dr. Christy Wilson 
gave a good Easter sermon. Among these foreigners were several 
engineers who had just arrived in Kabul to set up an Afghan technical 
college. All of them were earnest Christian men — the type we need all 
over the world. Mr. Beck, representing the United Nations, was deeply 
interested in our literacy campaign and eager to help us with our 
graded follow-up books. He was especially anxious to have functional 
material in these books about health, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
home life, and child care. 

Fortunately there was a very good German-made printing press 
in Kabul, run by a really expert German printer. This is why wc 
were able to print the Persian lessons as fast as we made them. When 
we left Kabul, the department of education was printing 50,000 copies 
of our new primer and 500 charts, six charts in a set. 
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1 did rot see a single Afghan woman while I was in Pakistan because 
they are required to wear a white gown that completely covers their 
heads and bodies down to their feet. They have two holes cut in the 
garment so they can look ouq but no one can see in. On Sunday 
morning Mrs. Laubach went to a school for these women and found 
600 of them learning embroidery and other home industries though 
none of them could read. The Afghan men were not sure that the 
women ought to learn, but after we left, the two daughters of the 
king not only went to school but became trained nurses — the most 
revolutionary thing that ever happened in Afghanistan. 

The week before we left I received a gold medal from the king, 
presented by the minister of educpition, Abdul Majid. We took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to tcU the minister that Christy Wilson, 
Jr., had just received his PhD. and 'wanted to come to Afghanistan as 
a teacher. The minister said he would telegraph for him to come 
immediately. Within a year Dr. Christy Wilson, Jr. was in Afghan- 
istan. He won the hearts of everyone, although he was very con- 
scientious about his Christian religion and would not teach on Sun- 
day. They let him off, also, on Friday, because that was the Moslem 
Sabbath, so he had a five-day week. In spite of that they raised his 
salary. In 1955, after a furlough in the United States, he returned to 
Afghanistan with the permission of the Afghan government to be 
chaplain to the foreigners of that country. He is therefore the first 
person Afghanistan has permitted to act as a missionary in its borders. 
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Burma, Singapore, Malaya, Indonesia 


Burma 

In BURMA WE plunged at once into lesson building. We used the 
headquarters of the Baptist nfiission and the Christian Literature 
Society of Burma. This had iormeT\y been the site of Judson College. 
Missionaries came from all parts of Burma, some of them bringing 
illiterates with them. We prepared lessons, not only in the Burmese 
language, but also in eleven other languages: Thaung, Thu, Chin, 
Kachin, Lahu, Afcha, Ganung^ Karen, Pwa, Karen Sgaw, and Rawand. 
All these languages were easy to prepare, but we were particularly 
proud of our lessons in Burmese. That language was much more com- 
plicated and irregidar than the other languages and it required a book 
of 120 plates, the longest primer we had ever made except Streamlined 
English. The Burmese letters are nearly all made out of segments of 
circles. Breaks in these circles distinguish the different letters. They 
are beautiful to see but rather confusing to remember. However, I be- 
lieve we made one of the best primers produced in any language. 

We were especially glad to prepare lessons for the Karens. About h.ilf 
of the Karen tribe 'had become Christians in the days of Adoniram 
Judson. Christianity stirred up ambition in the Karens to become die 
235 
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social equals of the Burmese. The result was an almost constant racial 
conflict similar to that which we have in the United States only wsc 
than anything we have had in this country since the Civil War. t c 
we were in Burma we did not aaually witness any bloodshed, but 
we were told that just before we arrived a Karen town had been 
obliterated by Burmese incendiary bombs dropped from airplanes. 

Many other tribes were giving the Burmese government great 
trouble. Banditry was common in nearly all parts of Burma. The 
railroad was wrecked by bandits almost every week. Two empty 
freight cars were pushed in front of the engine so that when a bomb 
exploded they would be blown off the track and the engine would 
escape. One can imagine how slowly they had to run those uains. 

The Burmese government was enthusiastic about our teaching the 
Burmese language, but very dubious about our making lessons in any 
of tbc ten tribal languages in which we worked. 

In Burma we made graded scries of books to follow our primer. 
They were called U Sein the Wise Man. Point IV gave us every aid 
and so did the Burmese director of agriculture. 


We decided that in these books we would not write sermons such 
as “You should have a garden,” "You should raise milk goats,” but 
would convert our information into a story like Robinson Crusoe. 
Our story said that U Sein the wise man learned to read, and in each 
lesson he learned a secret that gave him more money, better health, 
and so made him happier, richer, and more famous. As the new 
litotes read this book they said to themselves, “If U S«n could do 
this, I can too.” So they were eager and ready for every help the 
agricultural and health workers cared to give them. 

So this series of lessons killed "two birds with one stone,” for 
while It taught people to read, it also lifted them out of poverty and 
disease. 


Singapore 

suS?rl“nT T to Singapore. Here we had 

took our btcaA A government that it fairly 

those days to the people there crowded 

oays to me limit. They wanted lessons in Malay and other 
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lessons in Romanized Amoy Chinese, but they had so many meetings 
in between our working sessions that we had to pack every moment 
with work. There was an early morning meeting with the preachers, 
a tea and a speech at the University of Singapore with the governor 
of the colony in the chair; a talk to 500 Malay teachers, another to 
1,000 English-speaking teachers, and a luncheon with the educational 
officers. 

All of this unexpected cordiality was due to the fact that Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Means had been in Singapore under a Fulbright scholar- 
ship for a year before we came, and had stirred up the zeal for 
literacy with such success that everyone was sold on “each one teach 
one.” 

Malay proved to be one of the easiest languages in the world to 
learn and also to teach. It has only eighteen letters. It was so nearly 
like the Filipino languages that we were able to prepare the textbook 
in about one day, so before we left Singapore we had this book 
mimeographed. We had also prepared a primer in Romanized Amoy. 


Malaya 

I left Mrs. Laubach, Bob, and Phil Gray in Singapore and flew 
alone northward to Kuala Lumpur, the capital of Malaya. Here I was 
entertained in the magnificent palace of Sir Henry Gurney, the 
commissioner of the Malay Federated States. It was the custom to 
wear a tuxedo for dinner every evening but I had no tuxedo with me. 
Fortunately I was invited out to dinner each evening and so evaded 


that embarrassment. 

We tried the Malay charts Phil Gray had made in Singapore on one 
of the cooks in the home of the Reverend Gunnar J. Teilmann of 
the Methodist Mission. The assistant director of eduMUon looked 
on as the cook learned to read with incredible ease. At the end of the 
lesson, the assistant director said, “I have seen a miracle. I would not 
have beUeved it if anyone had told me.” The next day, ffie Reverend 
Mr. Teilmann, in introducing me to the Rotary Oub, said he had seen 
his own cook learn to read “like magic. In the simp e a ay 
guages one can indeed teach illiterates with fantastic ease. 

In Kuala Lumpur I found a surprising demand for 
EniUsk. They wanted i,ooo copies at once, but were prevented from 
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buying them by the doUar barrier. Mr. Newton of the USIS wrotc^to 
Washington, D. C., requesting them to provide these books as a 

public service. ^ 

This Malay campaign has been vigorous ever since I was there. In 
1958, the Malay government wrote us that they were teaching 10,000 
illiterates to read, over the radio. Dr. and Mrs. Paul Means returned to 
Malaya in 1959, supported by the Asia Foundation. 


Indonesia 

1 returned to Singapore and on June i, 1951, fiew with Bob, Mrs. 
Laubach, and Phil Gray to Jakarta, the capital of Indonesia. We were 
met by two delegations, one representing the government of Indonesia 
and the other representing the National Chrisdan Council. We were 
also met by Dr. Fred Rex, the new consultant of the World Literacy 
and Christian Literattirc Committee, who had arrived in Indonesia a 
week ahead of us. 

At an opening reception we met Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, secretary 
of the World Coundl of Churches. He had been a missionary in 
Java for many years and was now visiting his daughter, who was 
living in Java and was a leading member of the National Christian 
Council of Indonesia. 


The following evening we visited President Soekarno of Indonesia, 
who charmed us by his magnetic gradousness. Everyone this amazing 
man meets falls under the charm of his marvclotis eyes, just as we 
did. He said that Indonesia was paying our expenses to come to his 
country ($30 a») because the government needed all the help it 
^uld get to overcome illiteracy. He said the Dutch government had 
left 93 per cent of the people Uliterate, and then he added, “We all 
know that democracy without literacy is a humbug.” 

Marno invited us to attend a puppet and shadow play (they 
a It a wayang) which employs gorgeously attired puppets about 
rcc ett jg .each puppet depiaing an andent epic hero. One man 
mjmpuUtd the pupf,;,, while he eang end ,p<,he the pam for all 
Itrrlt' A" orieeL of fon, 

The wo.en .. o„ .he J o^^e “htl e^^l^ 
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the shadows, while the men sat on the opposite side where they could 
see both the puppets and the man that was manipulating them. The 
show lasted all night, but we could not understand the words, so 
excused ourselves before midnight and went home. This puppet show 
is so popular that thus far, motion pictures have never been able to 
attract a crowd in Indonesia. Everyone prefers the wayang< 

The following morning we took a plane for Sumatra, one of the 
world’s largest islands. At the eastern end is Lake Koba, and around 
it live the Batak people. A half million of these Bataks are Christian. 
In one respect they are the most remarkable Christians in all Asia. 
Their churches are not only totally self-supporting without aid from 
any country, -but they actually send out missionaries. Never have we 
seen more Christian fervor than these people manifested when 
singing and praying and listening to the reading of the Bible. We 
were astonished to be told that one-fourth of the congreption that 
assembled to meet us were Moslems, who had no objection to pa^ 
ticipating in a Christian service in our honor. The service opened and 
closed with a Moslem prayer out of courtesy to the Moslems present. 


Here, indeed, was something new under the sun. 

When we prepared lessons in the Batak language we were startled 
to find that it was more nearly like the Moro language of Min anao 
than any other language we have found in Malay or even in other 
parts of the Philippines. The anthropologist, Professor Ottlcy Beyer 
of the University of the PhiUppines, says that the Moros amc from 
Sumatra several centuries ago. When I told the Bataks that we m 
Mindanao were their first cousins they shouted their applause. Because 
of this happy similarity we found it child s play to ma e 
two of the Batak languages in one week. Uese two language were 
Karo and Simnlungun. In dre Karo langnagc we only four 

books in print-all of dtem for children! The B.ble had l«n “ansW 
almost a century before, but it had long since so ou a ^ 

Bible Society could not furnish money for reprinung. , 
book for the Karo adults, had been out of prmt or - ^ f 
centuryl I was greatly touched by their Pf f “ 
the charts and the lessons for them to vse, u Bataks are 

Ckimmittee took them back to Jakarta and *e po 
cot yet learning to read. One Christian leader, by the name of 
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SukiKndd, said paAetically, "If 1 can 6« a thousand copias ot this 
new primer and The Story of Jesus in our language, we can make th 

Karo people literate in 3 few years.’* 

My heart went out to these Baiak people, and I wanted to leave our 
charts with them, but the Indonesian committee of the Chrisuan 
CouncU objected for reasons they did not tell me. They look the 
lessons back to Jakarta, and never had them printed. And so the 
campaign among the Bataks ended in nothing. 

We went from Sumatra to the southern part of Java, where they 
speak the Javanese language. At Jogjakarta, the ancient capital of 
Java, we prepared lessons in that language. It is one of die most 
difficult languages in the whole world for a foreigner to learn because 
of its grammar, but even more, because of the social castes. Courtesy 
demands that the Javanese use fifteen dificrent ways of speaking to 
people, depending upon their rank. In the English language, we use 
only the words “you" and “thou,” and some of us arc polite enough 
to say “sir." But in southern Java, you address a man of very high 
rank with one very polite word, a man of a litde lower rank svith 
another word, a man with a still lower rank with another w'ord. If 
he is of the same rank as yourself, you use still another pronoun. If 
he is lower than you are, you use another pronoun, and so on down 
the line, to the bottom of society. Fifteen pronouns for fifteen ranks 
in alii In America we do not have pronouns 10 distinguish our im- 
portant people, though I am afraid that we do ii with the tone of our 
voice! 

Andent Javanese once had an exceedingly difficult alphabet, but 
(fortunately for them and for us) they arc now writing with Roman 
letters. Our primer to teadi them these letters was easy to make. It 
is now printed by the government, and is in use in southern Java. 

Leaving Jogjakarta, we flew to the famous island of Bali. But alas, 
toe Christian Coundl had not set aside any time for us to see the 
famous Bali dancers! After an exasperating stop of only nvo hours, we 
rdu^ntly flew northward to the dty of Macassar, on the island of 
Celebes, f^ous for its spices. The Portuguese had discovered it four 
brfore. Her. we found ,k mmionnrie, engerly waiting to 

we had e Urge bUekWd, at least twenty feet long, and at thia black- 
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board we had a six-ring circus, with about a hundred nationals and 
a dozen missionaries all talking at once. One missionary had brou^t 
some illiterate Dyaks from Dutch Borneo, so we made lessons for 
them also, and they have been in use in Borneo ever since. 

The island of Celebes looks small on the map of the vast Pacific 
ocean, but it is a big troublemaker. It contains several tribes that arc 
hostile to the Indonesian government; indeed, it is in a state of almos 
constant rebellion. I was not able to learn what was, but 

it did not seem to be caused by the Communists. There had been a 
bloody uprising in Macassar just before we reached that city, an 
broke out again soon after we left, but we saw no lighung while we 

"'Wefou^d'ihat these languages were remarkably like *ose m rhe 
island of Mindanao. In fact, the Dyak lan^age from Borneo was s 
similar that we were able to make a book in t eir angu 
They have only sixteen letters, and a Dyak child or 
in two days to read better than an American child on m tw y 
so easy is Dyak and so chaotic “S''* j,, R„ereud 

The leading missionary on the island Aii;-nrp Thanks to 

Walter M. Post of the Christian and Macassar 

his efficient leadership, a vigorous campaign 

' Tht NaUonal Christian Council of 

of the lessons we prepared during t “ persuaded 

ever, was eager; they ° had^made in Javanese and 

me to give them copies of the les hv the Indonesian 

IndoneLn. Both of diese books were campaign 

government. They have been carding on a vigorous literacy 
under government auspices ever since. 
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In JANUARY 1952 wc were again in India. We found the Indian people 
unusually friendly. The reasons were obvious. First, the government of 
the United States had sent two million tons of w’heat to India, and 
it had )ust airiYcd. Second, Chester Bowles was ambassador, and his 
complete freedom from racial bias had aptured the imagination and 
affection of India. His daughter Cynthia rode her bicycle every day 
to the Indian public school, and there she studied in a tent being used 
provisionally while the government built a permanent school. She was 
the only American girl in a wholly Indian school. 

There was still a third reason for this heaming hospitality. The 
United States had given India $54 million in Point IV money for 
technical and economic assistance. The Indian Congress had scrutinized 
this gift with exueme caic, and it had reached the conclusion that it 
had no strings attached, and that America had no motive except to 
help her new sister republic. It was the most unselfish gift America 
had made to India up to that time, and the Indian people were both 
astonished and grateful. “After all,“ they concluded, “America under- 
stood India, because 170 years ago America had herself become free 
from Britain, just as India had become free this decade.” This is the 
reason why, when we reached India, the customs officials apologized 
for even looking at the outside of our baggage, and one government 
242 
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official loaned me five rupees so that I would not need to get any 
money changed at 3 aai. Here was a vivid firsthand demonstration 
of how easy and how delightful it is to make friends with other 

nations. , 

India was feeling proud of herself; she had just started a free elec- 
tion-the most stupendous free election in the history of the world. 
One hundred eighty million men and women had voted— more than 
twice as many voters as we have in the United States. In fact, more 
women voted in India than all the men and women votws in the 
United States combined. India has two and one-half umes the popula- 
tion of the United States. . T j- t: 

There was surprisingly little talk of corruption in India. Eve^- 
where we heard people ulking about the major issues-and even 
more, about the major candidates. In this conntry so b*”? ■” 
transportation and communications, it was impossi e , 

election in one day, as we do in America. It took three months to 

finish that election. , r r 

India has freedom of speech and freedom of the press In f^ ^h 
is much more tolerant than we ate in the j ^ 

munists are permitted to speak and write freely, and they jre prinu J 
many untruAs in some of the Indian papers ‘I'ty —d. I 
a man why India allowed these untruths to go ^L'^iigh 

and he said their constitution gave every man the inalienable rig 

“w "“m Lrehra where Dr. Will- Wi.r had ca„ied on 
a remarkable village 

village had once been occupied ^ Moslems 

accompanied the separation ^ iMvin? their homes empty, 

had been killed or had fled to house Z 

While we were in Marehra wc hv^ m a lajgc M 

contained a halWozen sma I ^ chief-^ne small anteroom 

rTt^tCs^^Lfet" 

for each wife. It was our nr J , harem rooms, 

LX* Vn^roTcrpUd Another of diese harem antercoms. It 
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was in this Moslan house that we made a revision of our Hindi lessons, 
while Phil and Ewing drew the pictures. We took the lessons to an 
outcaste village on the edge of Maiehra, to try them out each day. 
While we were doing this, a topflight photographer by the n^e of 
Colonel Arnold M hlaahs, took pictures that were later used for the 
mouoa picture film called “Each One Teach One. 

hfaahs took the pictures while wc were doing the teaching. Though 
the picture "Each One Teach One” was filmed as fiction, it was based 
twi actual experiences that occur not once but ten thousand times 
every year in India. Because they do not know how to read or to 
keep books, illiterates are swindled by landlords and moneylenders 
errery day. One of the blackest tragedies in the world is the way 
millions of helpless, ignorant peasants must live on the edge of 
starvation, year after year. They do not own the land, and thdr land- 
lords take from one-half to iwo-tlurds of the crops they raise. What 
they have left lasts them six or eight months, after which they go to 
the monejieoder and borrow from him at the rate of about 300 per 
cent a year, and v/ith that money they buy back food which they had 
given to the bndlord! If the crop is bad, there is nothing for them to 
do but to starve to death, and seldom did one find cither landlord or 
moneylender who had any mercy on these starving millions. 

One of the main reasons we arc teaching these people all over the 
world to read b to enable them to defend themselves from “man’s 
inhumanity to man," 

This b why, as soon as we had cur phonetic primers finbhed, wc 
started a book designed to teach these illiterates the secrets that would 
enable them to come up out of their poverty and Wc resolved 

that the graded books thotild not merely entertain the illiterates, but 
that they should teach them how to help themselves. 

So we began at Maiehra a graded scries of lessons, similar to those 
we had made in Burma, Wc caUed our book yinanJ the Wise J^an. 
Anand learned to read, and in every lesson he. learned a secret that 
made him healthier, wealthier, wiser, happer and more respected m 
his community. 

Dr. Gladys Rutherford prowd«sl all the information for the chapters on 
health and hygiene. Her aid in preparing Anand the Wire Man 
was priceless, both bemuse she knesv the villagers better than any 
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Other doctor m northern India, and because she knew their own words 
for all diseases. 

Our information about farming and care of animals was provided 
by several professors who came to Marehra from Allahabad Agri« 
cultural College. It required ninety stories to tell to the Indian peasant 
the priceless secrets that make our own farmers so incomparably 
superior to the illiterate peasants of India. 

Here arc some of the Aaptcr titles in Anand the tVije Man: 

Anand Learns To Read 

Anand Reads About Itch and Flics 

Anand Makes a Latrine 

Anand Learnt To Grow Better Crops 

Anand Gets Seeds from the Government 

Anand Reads How To Make Sore Eyes Well 

Anand*s Wife Is Rcvaii 

Anand Reads About a Safe Well 

Anand Reads About Malaria 

Anand Reads How To Kill Mosquitoca 

Revati Learns What To Feed a Baby 

Revaii Reads How To Make Tomato Chami 

Anand’s Daughter Has a New Baby 

Anand Buys a New Plough 

Anand Plants Fruit Trees 

Anand Learns About Vaccination 

Anand Learns How To Raise Better Chickens 

Anand Reads About Leprosy 

Anand Reads That India Is a Republic 

Anaod and Revati Cultivate TTieir Souls 

Here is the translation of the first lesson in Anand the Wise Man. 

It shows how we build up a vocabulary, using about ten words to a 
lesson, and repeating each word five times. The words repeated here 
were not found in the Hindi primer. 

Anand learned to read. 

He learned to read. 

Anand learned to read books. 

He learned to read books. 

Anand learned to read good books. 

He learned to read good books. 

Anand %vas wise. 

He was 3 wise mao. 
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Amnd was good. 

He was a good man. 

Anand said to his wife*. 

"These are good books. 

The things in these books arc good. 

Anand’s wife was good. 

She was a good wife. 

Anand read to his wife. 

He read the good books to his wife. 

Anand said to his wife: 

"We will do these things. 

We will do these good things.” 

Anand’s wife said: 

“Yes, we will do these things. 

We will do these good things. 

We will do the good things in these books.” 

Anand was wise, 

Anand's wife was wise, 

Wc carried our new primer and Anand the 'Wise Affln back to New 
Delhi, and showed them to Mr. Huraayun Kabir, the director of 
education. He was charmed by Phil Gray’s new charts, with their 
lovely colors, and agreed that they ought to be on the walls of all the 
villages in India. He was agreeably impressed by the useful materia! 
we had put Anand the Wise Man. 

Wc took our primer to Calcutta and had it printed beautifully by 
the Baptist Press. It is now the most used literacy primer in India — 
more used, in fact, many times over, than all others put together, 

Wc went to Katpadi, in Madras State, which wc found tortured 
by a terrible famine. They had not had a good momoon rain for five 
years, and the water table had gone down thirty feet. Farming had 
ceased; not a single field was under cultivation. Fifty per cent of the 
people had leh tiic area in a desperate search for food, and thousands 
of them lay along the roads dying of starvation. When wc arrived, 
thrcc-burths of tiie trees bad witiiercd and died for want of water. 

Here was a perfect scene for Communist agitators. There were a 
great number of them among the people, promising both food and 
water if they came into power. Here was ghastly proof, before our 
very eyes, that the lack of water was one of India's chief problems, and 
that unless this^was solved India might go Commimist. 
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Jack de Valois, the head of the Katpadi Agricultural Institute, had 
sufrered with the rest of the people. Half of his beautiful fruit trees 
were already withered and dying. He had kept men digging down, 
down, down, day after day, to find the receding water tabic, and thus 
had been able to save half of his trees and most of his magnificent 
goats and cattle. But the unfortunate illiterate villagers lacked both 
money and machinery for saving their animals and trees, and so they 
faced nothing but starvation. We saw long lines of men, women and 
children coming to the mission for half a cup of “meals for millions” 
mixed with tv'atcr, and that was the only barrier between them and 
death. It was a horrible sight — spindling legs, thin arms, protruding 
ribs, sunken checks and deep, bloodshot red eyes. 

Jack dc Valois was desperate. He wanted to invite experts to come 
to India from Texas because in western Texas they employed the 
techniques learned in drilling deep wells for oil, and had thus been 
able to reclaim great areas of waterless land, \Vc talked also about the 
possibility of harnessing the sun’s rays. At that time the temperature 
was running as high as no® in the shade every day. Some day, when 
we care as much about saving the human race as we now care about 
getting ready for a war ro annihilate the human race, our scientists 
will take the salt out of the ocean and pour great rivers over parched 
India and over the deserts of Arabia and the Sahara. With one-tenth 
of the ntoncy ire now spend on the miiitsry we could make the deserts 
blossom like the rose. 

Twenty-five delegates, who believed that we must help illiterate 
people to help themselves, met at Katpadi and worked in the terrific 
heat to write Tamil and Telugu versions of Artattd the Wire Man. 
These have since been printed and are now in use in south India, 
bringing new hope to the despairing, hungry multitudes. 

Wc must not leave the impression that water is the only important 
pressing problem in south India. Equally important is a fair distribution 
of the land. Three-fourths of the people have no land of their own and 
would still be destitute even if water were plentiful. Everyone in 
Katpadi was talking about the Indian saint, Vinoba Bhave, who was 
then walking through India, persuading each landowner to donate a 
part of his land to the poor. The success of this saintly sadAu was great, 
beyond all belief. In six months he walked 900 miles and was given 
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300,oooatitaoi W.todiy,KeUthc greatest landowner m the world, 
for it is proving easier to get the land than to redistribute it wisely. 
Almost no landowner in southern India had dared to refuse Bhavc, 
because the desperate people were ready to hill the landowners and 
take the land for themselves. Nchm himself had given Bhavc part of 
his land. Like Saint Brands, Vinoba Bhavc went about penniless, 
barefoot, always walking. He never rode in an automobile or a train 
or even an oxcart. Thus he identified himself with the poorest peasant, 
and they adored him. 

Front this sidceoing scene of starvation in Madras, we flew hack 
to Bombay. Because of the tcttiflc heat, there were enormous heat 
waves rising all over the land, and our airplane bobbed up and down, 
like a cork on rough water. Perhaps it was not dangerous, but it was 
a ride I do not care to repeat. 

Meanwhile, a new movement to lift India out of her poverty had 
been launched by the Congress gQvecnmentv It was called the 
“Economic Development Plan.” The Indian government, American 
Point IV, and the Ford Foundation were pooling their resources to 
provide the money. Horace Holmes was an American farm agent who 
had gained renown by doubling the production on one estate called 
Itawah in northern India, and he had been employed by the Indian 
government to teach bis method all over India. 

It is interesting to note that he had borrowed his ideas from the 
pioneering experiments of Di. 'WiiViam Wiser at Marchra, where we 
had just been making our lessons. 

Horace Holmes was excited about the charts and lessons we made 
at Marchra, and had the large charts photographed to show to the 
government. The government then ordered 3,000 copies of our primer 
and asked me for the names of Indians who were able to teach them 
properly. I was able to give them the names of sbrty Indians who had 
been teaching the method— all of them Christians. 

On Aprd 20, 1952, the leaders of Point IV in India sent a telegram 
to their headquarters in Washington, D. C., saying that they wanted 
me to assume responsibility for the literacy part of the Village De* 
vclopment Project. It was agreed that we should return to India 
under the contract made between the United States government and 
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WorJd ’Litctacy^ Incorporated. Our plan was to complete our work 
between July 15, 1952, and January 15, 1953. 

World Literacy, Incorporated, had been organized that very year 
to contact governments like India. In fact, this new corporation came 
into being because each year more and more governments had been 
calling for our help. The World Literacy and Christian Literature 
Committee of the National Council of Churches felt that there would 
be greater freedom if these governments could deal with an organiza- 
tion that was not church-related. Thus the trustees of Lil-Lit created 
this non-sectarian World Literacy, Incorporated, so that the separation 
of church and state might be complete. 

Because the call of these governments svas in the nature of pioneering 
and because I was the pioneer going from country to country, I was 
loaned by Lit-Lit to work for World Literacy, Incorporated. And it 
v/as with this new organiMtion that the contract with the United 
States government to work in India was consummated, to begin on 
July 15, 1952. 


CHAPTER 23 


1052: PAKISTAN, MALAYA AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Pakistan 

We had thkie months before this Point IV program in India was to 
begin, so we went up to Pakistan where we spent two weeks in April. 
During the first week we joined a literacy insutute at Raiwind, with 
nearly 100 delegates. The Reverend Earl Rugg had built a beautiful 
school at Raiwind, where previously there had been nothing but 
desert, and here he was doing one of the finest jobs as a missionary 
that 1 have seen in many years. 

The heat was terrible, but our 100 delegates were filled with en- 
thusiasm and seemed never to get tired. The Indians have become 
immunized to heat, and never complain even when we are near 
nervous prostration. We made a revision of the Urdu literacy primer 
and of the Punjabi primer at the same time. Phil Gray made breath- 
ufcingly beautiful pictures for our phonetic charts, and everyone was 
enraptured. We trained those 100 delegates to go back to their homes 
and organize their congregations into teaching aitmcs, with the motto 
"Each One Teach One and Win One to Jesus.” 

We spent the second week at Raiwind studying the question of 
writing follow-up books for new literates. Every year it becomes 
more cleat that unless we have such books, literacy is valueless and 
can even lay us open to subversive or demoralizing literature. And 
250 
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so we made long lists of the books that needed to be printed and 
started several delegates on the way to writing these follow-up books. 

When our conference closed at the end of two weeks, we loved one 
another enough to weep at being separated. We had been away from 
Raiwind only one week when we learned that our Christlike Earl 
Rugg had been burned to death while trying to light his kerosene 
refrigerator. The kerosene did not work, and so he had been mixing 
it with gasoline. He had done it many times, but he tried it once too 
often. 

The big problem in Pakistan, as in all of Asia, was to find women 
who could write helpful and interesting books and magazines for 
newly literate women. At Kinnard Girls College in Lahore, we tried 
to train the girls to do this writing, but we did not make much 
headway because we faced an almost insurmountable obstacle in the 
crowded curriculum. The government of Pakistan laid out the cur- 
riculum every college had to follow. It was overloaded and lopsided; 
almost all of it was cultural. There was no effort to teach the practical 
subjects, like home-making or cooking or child care or journalism 
or stenography or typing. Following the Asiatic idea, these girls 
were being educated to live like princesses without doing a stroke of 
Work. 

The principal of the college was as unhappy as I was about this 
overloaded program, but he was compelled to prepare the girls for 
examinations sent out from the Central Bureau of Education. We 
found education throughout the Orient unrelated to life, except the 
life of idle luxury, which only princes were able to live. Wc also 
found many educators ready to revolt, because this impractical cur- 
riculum crowded out everything else, including literacy. 'Hic minister 
of education said, “Frankly, we have been disappointed with our 
results in literacy, and we appeal to you to tell us what to do. Wc 
need your help." 

The Pakistan government was indeed trying to do one of the 
most difficult things in the world. The people of Pakistan speak Pun' 
jabi— even the most educated men speak Punjabi to their families. 
And yet the Pakistan government was trying to teach illiterates 
Urdu!— although the illiterates knew almost nothing of this language. 

It was as di&cuit as though they had undertaken to teach English 
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to the PalcUun iUitcrates> This difficulty was compounded in P^kis^ 
by the fact that the government insisted upon using the Arabic 
with a dozen special letters added for the peculiar Urdu sounds. This 
Arabic alphabet is terribly difficult for people who have never read 
anything. Every letter has at least three different shapes— one for the 
beginning, one for the end, one in the middle of a word; and one 
letter has twelve different shapcsl One must identify many of these 
letters by a mere dot. 

So it was pathetic and frustrating to meet these desperate educators. 
When we showed them Phil Gray’s attractive charts they were over- 
joyed and wanted lessons as quickly as possible. 

Some of the missionaries in Pakistan had the courage to teach 
Punjabi with Roman letters, and they found that it was child’s play. 
The trouble was that, after the people had been taught to read, there 
was almost nothing printed in Roman Punjabi for them. In addition, 
diesc missionaries faced government opposition and the constant threat 
of being deported because the government svanted only Urdu with 
Arabic letters. Every Moslem believes that Arabic letters arc sacred. 

These heroic missianarics kept on fighting for their convictions, in 
spite of every threat and discouragemenL If you want to find the 
true successes of the early church that was founded on the blood of 
martyrs, you have to go out to these remote areas where the missionaries 
arc still fighting. In Pakistan it was a battle of alphabets. 

The longer I engage in literacy the more 1 am amazed at the 
stupidity of us all in clinging to diffiodt orthography and difficult 
alphabets. We in America arc just as foolish as they are in Pakistan. 
Wc forge chains of difficulty about our own necks and about those 
of our children that impede their progress in school and our own 
efficiency through life and cost billions of wasted hours and billions 
of dollars wc cannot affiord to lose. The English speaking world 
deserves the booby prize (wc do not even have the excuse that our 
alphabet is sacred) ; hut the users of Arabic are a close second. 

Malaya 

Leaving Pakistan in May 1952, we returned to America by way of 
Singapore and Malaya. My family and the Grays remained in Singapore 
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Tlie dvtcatOTs wtic dumbfounded to find that I knew more ateut 
making lessons in their language than they did. We told them how 
our work had begun in the Philippine Isbnds, and that those people 
were their first cousins. Never shaU I forget the enthusiasm, and warm- 
heartedness of their love for us. 

Wc mimeogTaphed the lessons and started to teach dghty illiterates, 
while 150 schoolteachers who bad been released from their classes 
looked on and learned how to teach. By the end of the week all of 
those illiterates bad completed our primer, and were able to pronounce 
every word in their language — something no one can do in the English 
language after a lifetime of study — no, not even in Harvard I The 
secret of the success of these dghty illiterates was that their language 
had only sixteen letters, and only one sound for each letter. 

On graduation day, the prime minister invited the teachers and the 
new literates to his magnificent palace. Here, the crown prince 
presented diplomas to the new literates, in person. The prince then 
made a speech, in which he said that this was one of the greatest 
occasions in the history of Kota Bahru. It is probably the first and 
last time these literates will come that close to their prince and it 
was unquestionably the greatest event in the lives of the teachers 
and of the literates. They would be telling their grandchildren about 
it as long as they lived. 

As we were leaving Kuala Lumpur to return to Singapore, the 
American consul and other American and British officers thanked us 
over and over again for what we were doing for freedom. The Reverend 
Mr. Tcilmann told us that he had never seen Malaya so excited about 
anything else. I am happy to say that this excitement has never sub- 
sided. As I write these words, the latest report has arrived from 
Malaya stating that this year 50/100 people have learned to read and 
that lofioo arc being taught by radio. 

One of the leaders who traveled with me through Malaya was a 
young graduate of the American University in Beirut. His praise o£ 
that institution was $0 great that I could hardly wait to tcU its president 
and my Princeton classmate, Bayard Dodge. Bayard had been this 
young man’s teacher. 

The American University in Beirut has had an enormous influence 
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throughout all o£ the Orient. It is more responsible for the intellectual 
and political awakening of Asia than any other single institution. 

Philippines 

From Singapore we ilew' to the Philippine Islands, and this proved 
to be the grand climax of the year 1952. Wc were greeted in Manila 
by eight telegrams and many letters from Mindanao, saying, “Welcome; 
come back home. We love you.” At the airport there was a crowd of 
old friends, newspaper reporters and camera men, trying to get be- 
tween us and our friends so they could write a long story for their 
papers. Next morning, they had published two columns. 

The superintendents of schools from all the provinces of the 
Philippines had been called to Manila to meet us. The Philippine gov- 
ernment was proud of the fact that the Philippine method of teaching 
illiterates had spread to almost every country of the world. The next 
morning we met with the heads of the department of education and 
the superintendents of schools, who had come from every province 
to discuss adult education. It was such a homecoming as wc had 
never had in all our years in the Philippines. 

Every morning and every afternoon for five hours a day, wc held 
literacy conferences with the superintendents of schools, making 
lessons along the new pattern we had learned from our travels 
around the world. Our lessons had undergone a great evolution since 
wc left the Philippines in 1941. 

We were greatly surprised at the stupendous recovery that Manila 
had made from war’s destruction in the five short years since our last 
visit. In 1947 Manila had been the most sickening sight that had 
ever met our eyes. But in the intervening five years the University 
buildings had been repaired or torn down, and three-fourths of the 
residences of Manila had been rebuilt— almost as beautifully as before 
the war. This had been made possible by the vast war damages paid 
by the United States government to the Philippines. This American 
generosity was also part of the explanation of the warm reception 
we received when wc reached Manila. One can always tell when our 

government is popular. 

There was a new spirit of optimism and progress in every Filipino. 
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They are “go^ettcrs” in the best sense o£ the word. Everyone seemed 
young, healthy, friendly, vibrant, and full of laughter. 

Bishop Proculo Rodriguez had become the leading liicra^ expert 
of the Philippines. He had come up from Mindanao to participate m 
this revamping of the lessons for the southern Piulippines. My heart 
Yias filled with gUdness for Proculo Rodriguez because when I bad 
met him in Smigao in 1915, he was a boy just out of high school 
loolang for a job and 1 persuaded him to go into the miiustry. 

A large part of the success of this visit must be credited to Miss 
Doris Hess, a Methodist missionary who was promoting literacy. She 
had been one of the first graduates in the School of Journalism at 
Syracuse University, where my son Bob was a professor. She took 
us to the printing plant of the United States Information Service in 
Manila, the best equipped press in the whole Far East. Mr. Earl 
Wilson, who headed the USIS, oScicd to print lessons for us in every 
language of the Orient. 

One result of jhis visit to the Philippines was the publication of 3 
simple newspaper in several of their main dialects. In English this 
paper is called The Light of the Philippines. It is written simply 
enough $0 that new literates can understand it. 

This return to the Philippines was cspcdally joyous to me, because 
27 years before (in 1915) I had printed a book called People of the 
PhiUppines. In that book 1 had made a daring prophecy. 1 had written 
that the Philippines was destined to become the example of democracy 
for the Orient. “Perhaps,'* I had written, “the success of the Philippines 
may hecome a tartor in settling the fate of die svorld." 

That sentence had brought guffaws from many Americans when the 
hook first appeared. One American newspaper had talked about my 
“fantastic exaggeration" But now, in 1952, the Philippines with all 
their defects were beginning to fulfil my prophecy of twenty-seven 
years before and what I had said was bcooming a reality. 

As I write, the Philipjnna arc even more truly the model of Chrmian 
democracy for Asia than they were in the year 1952, Every American 
knows the name of Carlos Romulo, former president of the Assembly 
of the United Nations and now one of its leading delegates. He is a 
good illustration of the ptogressiveness and brilliance of FUipinos. 
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I believe that the importance of the Philippine Islands as a beach- 
head of democracy will increase as the years go by. Right now, World 
Neighbors has a school in the Philippines to train village workers, and 
is inviting nationals from all over the Far East to come to this school 
and be trained, so that they can return to their own countries with 
literacy, agriculture and the other skills their illiterate peoples so 
sorely need. 
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1952: WITH POINT IV IN INDIA 


Mrs. laubach akd t returned to tiic United Sutes in June 1552 and 
rcm 2 incd five weeks. We then returned to India to begin our work 
with the Indian government, preparing literacy lessons for the Village 
Development Project. The American and Indian representatives who 
met us at a large reception said, "This is probably the most important 
assignment you have ever bad." 

They were right. India, with the largest population outside the iron 
curtain, is fighting a crucial battle of ideology that may determine the 
fate of the world. The fate of India hung largely on the success of 
the Village Development Project. The masses of India were determined 
to come up out of their destitution. They would come up rapidly by 
way of “know-how and peace” or they would come up by the bloody 
revolutionary path of communism. 

James Michener, die famous newspaper correspondent, said: “India 
is of inestimable importance to the world— the second largest nation, 
ihe key to the Indian Ocean, and the best remaining fink between 
the Western world and the mainland of Asia ... If I were direacd 
to spend the rest of my life overseas, doing what I could to help 
America, 1 should not need a moment to choose. 1 would go to India " 
The government’s plan was to train young Indians to do everything 
that a village needed to have done; these espedally trained young men 
would go down to the villages, live among the people, and show them 
258 
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how to help themselves. Our task was to provide the literacy lessons 
for this program. We needed a good artist so the government cm- 
ployed Philip Gray. S. K. Day, director of the Village Development 
Project, dccUred that he would make literacy the top priority in the 
list of his objectives. 

Each province had to give us a special invitation, for Indians arc 
as jealous of state’s rights as we are in America. Thanks to many 
previous visits to India I am well known, so we received invitations 
from every province. In fact, we got more invitations than any other 
branch of the Point IV program. Following these invitations, we went 
from one province to another, working with educators, to prepare 
primers in Tclugu, Kanarcse, Tamil, Malayalam, Marathi, Gujerati, 
Bengali, Oriya, Punjabi, Urdu, and Assamcsc—just like the primers 
We had made in Hindi the year before. Our first few weeks were 
crowded with flying from city to dty and province to province, 
through all kinds of u'cather. 

Happily, we found a press in Lucknow directed by a wonderful, 
public-spirited Indian named Chowdry. He was enormously en- 
thusiastic about the Hindi lessons we had made and printed them 
10,000 at a time. He also printed Anand the Wise Man, but his liiilc 
press was not equal to the demand that rose beyond all our expecta- 
tions and constantly exceeded our supply. 

While in Lucknow we visited Isabella Thoburn College for 
Women. Miss Sarah Chakko, principal of the college, was enthusiastic 
about opening a writer’s workshop, and so were her students. The 
following year Margaret JLcc Runbeck, a wondeAul story writer, came 
to Isabella Thoburn College and opened the first course in writing 
ever given to the women of India. From Lucknow I flew to Bombay 
to deliver a lecture on literacy in one of their principal colleges. 
For an hour we flew through clouds and rain, and had one bump so 
bad that it sent the pantry dishes all over the floor. 

I interviewed the Times of India, the leading newspaper of Bombay, 
about printing our colored Hindi charts. I wanted charts large enough 
to display on the walls of Indian villages. The paper agreed to under- 
take this task. Later we chose the Fine Arts Press of Bombay, which 
did about the finest tvork of this kind that I have ever seen. 

On Sunday evening in Bombay I spoke to a large crowd of Hindus 
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about tho reUdoothip c! food, health and litany. 'SVhan 1 told them 
that America lover India and admirer her aa the largest republic in 
the world today, the applause continued for a whole minute. 1 was 
quite astonished, because as a rule the Indians give about three gentle 
taps with their hands and the applause is ended. 

Madam Sayani, a progressive Moslem woman who owned a news- 
paper of her own, came forward and pledged the whole-hearted co- 
operation of her newspaper for this campaign. She promised to 
discontinue using the old classical style in her paper and to attempt 
to write so that the new literates coudd understand. Only those who 
live in the Orient can understand what a daring innovation that wasl 
She risked the danger of losing all her old subsaibers because they 
might consider ber paper too “infantile.*’ 

From Bombay I flew back to New Delhi, bumping through the 
rough monsoon all the way because our tsvo-motored plane could 
not rise above the storm. From New Delhi 1 was driven by a repre- 
sentative of Point IV to Nilokberi, about seventy-five miles north. 
Here was a tremendous resettlement program for the Hindus who 
had fled for their lives from Pakistan during the riots seven years 
before. Mr. S. K, Day had become famous as director of the local 
rehabilitation program, and that is why be was made head of the 
Community Projects Admlmstratiotv for all India. It was anu^ng to 
see what new industries and comfortable little homes had been built 
in Nilokhcri for these totally penniless refugees. 

We trained fifty of ihdr village workers in the use of our charts. 
Some of them who had taught the ABC’s in the ancient fashion were 
reluctant to give up what they called the “Indian way” and adopt 
what they called “foreign style.” Fortunately, I was able to tell them 
that this method had actually been invented at Poona in the province 
of Bombay. So far as I know, the first “association pictures” to teach 
Indian letters were introduced by Mr. S. R. Bhagwat, the mayor of 
Poona, for teaching Maratiu. This information won over nearly all 
of them, and a successful demonstration in teaching illiterates won 
over the rest. 

Some of the delegates at this conference despaired of conquering the 
immense iUiteracy problem and they did not think literacy much 
mattered. 'They thought that the illiterates could be taught how to 
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£arm by demonstrations, and perhaps by lantern slides, and that they 
might even be happier if they never knew how to read, for they would 
not “get big ideas which they could never fulfil.” I told thciu: 
“Literacy can become the most powerful aid in your program of iin- 
proving viTfages. fffiterates are conservative and afraid to try the un- 
known. Custom is their law. But when they read, they believe every- 
thing in print. They do not know that occasionally an inaccuracy 
slips into print. They believe it, and are willing to try it if they see 
It in a book. So if we include in our lessons the things we are trying 
to teach these illiterates, they will believe them and will be eager to 
cooperate with us. After they read about improved plows and better 
seeds and fertilizers, they will ask the village worker to help them 
get these things, and all he will need to do is to say ‘yes.’ Thus his 
problem of persuading them is solved. They will ask to do the very 
things he was intending to persuade them to do.” 

The Community Projects Administration had the whole of India 
divided into blocks of loo villages each. At the center of each block 
was a Village Development Headquarters where lived an agricultural 
expert, a health expert, a road building and house building expert, a 
veterinary expert, and two social workers. This staff kept in constant 
touch with the multipurpose village workers, who actually went out 
to the 100 villages and worked in cooperation with the village people. 
With these experts was the American Point IV man, not as a boss, 
however, but as a counsellor. This was the setup of the vast Indian 
Village Program. 

The chief defect of this ambitious plan was the lack of trained 
specialists. The Ford Foundation built thirty schools to train these 
specialists and at my suggestion later started five more schools to 
train literacy experts to go and work alongside the other experts in 
these blocks of lOO villages. 

There arc 250 million Indians over five years of age who arc unable 
to read and write. You may well ask, “What can a few hundred 
literacy men hope to do with a population of illiterates almost twice 
as great as the total population of the United States?” The answer 
is found in our slogan “Each One Teach One.” Our literacy experts 
conducted model campaigns, hoping that others might imitate them 
and chat the cagaroess of the masses and the enthusiasm of provincial 
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governments might carry literacy on and on and on to the ends of 

India. . , t 

The first great problem was to provide these centers with charts 
and primers, and with the kind of simple follow-up reading iruttw 
the new literates amid understand and enjoy. We saw that within 
^htec years they would need two million copies of each textbook in 
eleven languages. That was the enormous order for all of the presses 
of Indial If, in addition to this campaign for adultt. the provinces 
of India decided to use our books for children in schools, the number 
of textbooks in each language would have to be ten or twenty times as 
great- These were the considerations that kept us gasping, but all of us 
temtmhered that an even bigger literacy job had been done in Kussia 
and in China, and that this work could and must be done in India. 

Our most unfortunate handicap was the indifference of the Hindu 
and Moslem men to the education of their women. The illiteracy 
of women in India Is at least twice as great as that of men. I talked 
with Mr. Chester Bowles and to Madam Pandit, Mr. Nehru’s sister, 
about this problem. The only school in all India that was really 
attempting to solve this problem of supplying women teachers was 
Isabella Thobtirn College. But the trouble with that college was that 
it was made up of the daughters of the highly educated, aristocratic 
families of India, who had little or no contact with the masses. 

How important this pichlcm of the women was may be seen by the 
fact that in the election in 1950 there were 50 million women voters 
but only two and a half million of them could write their own names 
or read the ballots; the rest voted by piaures— a cow for the Congress 
party, and a hammer and sickle for the Communist party. 

Point IV officials permitted me to go to Moradabad and hold a 
Christian Ktcracy conference for the teachers of illiterates. The gov- 
ernment was desperately in need of all the aid it could get from 
Christian teachers. Christians active in literacy had come to Moradabad 
from every corner of India. Their deep dedication brought tears to 
our eyes. We rcaHzed that quietly and unknown to the rest of the 
world, hundreds of Christians had been conducting “each one tcadi 
one" literacy programs ever since we visited India in 1935. There was 
no ballyhoo, but there were really impressive results. These results 
were revealed by the Indian census, which reported that 36 milKon 
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more people in India could read in the year 1051 than in the year 
1931. 

The significance of this can be appreciated onJy by comparing the 
figures with the previous twenty years. Between the year 1911 and 
1931 there had been an increase of only 5,000,000 new literates, but 
between 1931 and 1951 the increase was 36,000,000! These figures are 
accurate. The Indian census is recognized the world over as one of 
the most careful censuses taken in any country. The reason given by 
the educators of India for this jump from 5 million to 36 million was 
the scores of literacy campaigns that took place between 1936 and 1941, 
and which were never destroyed by the Second World War. Ninety 
per cent of those 36 million illiterates who learned in India used the 
method we had helped prepare. 

One often sees the statement in print that our literacy mediods have 
resulted in the teaching of “sixty million new literates in the world ” 
That is a pure “guesstimate” because we have never felt we could 
spend the money needed to make a survey of our results. But I am 
convinced that this “guesstimate” is far under the truth. 

On January 22, 1953, we went to the Delhi airport, but were grounded 
because of a fog that delayed us for five hours. Prime Minister Nehru 
was also delayed, and Dick Cortright and I had a long conference 
with him about the literacy situation. Margaret L«c Runbcck was 
with us. Nehru was delighted to meet her, and quite excited at her 
attempts to train women to write for women. He was also excited at 
our idea of challenging every student in every college to teach at least 
one illiterate a year. 

Another miracle happened that week. Chester Bowles had brought 
Leigh Danenburg over from Connerticut to India to help solve the 
problem of cheap literacy publication. Danenburg owned the Bridge- 
port Herald and was printing 50 million comic sections for newspapers 
all over the United States. He offered the Indian government to print 
a million cofrics of our textbooks in each language and in color, de- 
livered in India, for two and one-half cents a copy! He said that his 
four-cylinder duplex presses would make it possible to print these 
books and sell them at that price without losing money, and that he 
would provide any quantity to India without any profiti 
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I wish that I could report that the Indian government accepted this 
offer; but Indians burn with as much loyalty to home enterprise as 
we do in the United States, and the government decided to pay fifteen 
cents each for home production in preference to mo and one-haff 
cents for those produced in America. And so Leigh Danenburg’s 
proposal was rejected. 

Point IV now employed Dick Cortright and Betty Mooney, and 
both of them proved to be exceedingly valuable. Cortright could learn 
a new language more quickly than anyone I ever met. He was talking 
with them delightfully and amazingly in a day or two in each new 
language area. 

The most formidable obstacle we were encountering was the 
reluctance of Indian writers to abandon their difficult classical vo- 
cabulary and write with a limited word list understood by the new 
literates. To them it sounded just as bad as our English might sound 
if we wrote as Amos and Andy talk. It is more serious in India than 
it is in the United States because about half of the words printed in 
newspapers and books are not used by the common villager. Before he 
can learn to read these books and newspapers, he must acquire this 
new vocabulary. It was to meet thb problem that we brought not only 
Margaret Lee Runbeck to India, but also Harold Ehrensperger and 
Professor Roland WoUclcy of the Sdiool of Journalism of Syracuse 
University, who started a school for writers at Hislop College in 
Nagpur. Professors O’Dell and Conger of Indiana University also 
opened a school of simple journalism at Osmania University in 
Hyderabad. Dr, and Mrs. Paul Means came to India from the 
University of Oregon, principally to develop Indian writers. 

I wrote to America in January 1953, “We are in the birth pangs 
of a new Asia. Yesterday, Mr. Nehru spoke to the World Council of 
Churches in Lucknow, He did not believe in proselytizing, but he 
begged the church to help India out of her tragic illiteracy and 
poverty. I pray God that the World Coundl may grow big enough 
soon enough for this terrible, wonderful opportunity in India!” 

I prepared a little book called A United Attack^ on Illiteracy and 
sent it to Mr. Nehru. After reading it he gave it to his daughter, and 
1 had a long interview with her about it. Ambassador Bowles also 
read it, and wrote a note saying, “1 enjoyed your report very much. 
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Would you prepare a somewhat shorter version spelling out the steps 
which must be taken if the program is to succeed, together with a 
statement of the techniques which must be used?” 

Requests like this were coming in far greater numbers than I was 
able to meet without a secretary. Two American churches sent Miss 
Jean Dohse to help us prepare the reports and programs that were 
needed. 
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1953: THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
MAHATMA GANDHI 

Rajf^ot, Literacy House and Literacy Village 


Rajkot 

In FiBRUAiT 1953 a party of six of us went to Rajkot, in the province 
of Saurashua, the most western of all Indian states, and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s home. We visited the high school where Gandlu studied. The 
people of Saurashtta arc exceedingly proud of thM fellow duxen, and 
are more nearly like Gandhi in their viewpoint than the other people 
of India. Our party consisted of Phil and Ewing Gray and their 
daughter Jane, Dick Cortright, Margaret Lee Runbcck, Betty Mooney 
and myself. We all went to the Hindu temple where Gandhi had wor- 
shipped, were received svith open arms by the Hindu priest, and 
were thoroughly indoarinated in Gandhi’s ideas. They told us that 
Gandhi believed: 

1. Resist wrong, but always love the man who wrongs you. 

2. Never injure another person, but accept the injury yourself. 

3. Have compassion for the needy multitude. 

4. Give your life— all of it, and die if necessary, for others. 

These ideals are taking more and more possession of the Indian 
266 
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While some Christian missionaries think this is tragic for the 
Christian church, others think it is a demonstration of the fart that all 
Chrutians are too small for the Lord they profess to follow, and that 
He is forever reaching out to wherever hungry hearts arc willing to 
receive Him. 

We finished making the lessons in Gujerati at Rajkot and returned 
to Allahabad to hold a conference svith the teachers of the United 
Provinces — all of them Hindus. They helped us prepare a third graded 
book to follow Anand the Wise Man, I have never been with a more 
brilliant group of educators, Dick Cortright pounded the typewriter 
while the Indians translated into Hindi the lessons I gave them in 
English. We used every new word five times. One of the Indians kept 
score on the blackboard. What amazed me was to sec how quickly 
and ^uratcly Dick Cortright could hear and remember there word.. 

Widi there educator, we also ttanrlated Ana„d the Wise Men into 
Hind, before sending it to Lucknow to be printed. There they needed 
to do nothing but ttansUtetate it from Roman Icucr. to Sanskrit 


Onr^ crossed India to the Bengal province and reached Bnrd. 
«ubhi?ru n 1°'* had been 

They sang how Nehru had and lovcl 

Indian Congress had been a u" prison; how the 

They sangTow were in prison, 

passive resistance. They sanc^ab^r^ loving, 

of the Second World War about tb 

about the Five Year Plan of constitution, and 

that was lifting the terrible load of '”®'tnity Projects Administration 
of the Indian people. ^ Poverty and ignorance off the backs 

h^'vemom’to”thmtd,^T«l!'^^°™ 

great understanding love. I told them 
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that wc Americans, too, became free from England, and that our 
Independence Day was on July 4 . 1 told them tliat wc glory in their 
nesv republic, and I could see the love and understanding and joy 
l)caming in their tear-filled cjts, 

T%sx> charming young men came down to India from Nepal to 
see us. They watched us at work translating Anand the Wise Man 
and then told us that Nepal needed us. The story they gave us of 
illitcrac)' in Nepal tvas so incredible that we thought they must be 
CRaggcraiing. Nepal, nestled up against the Himalayas, surrounded by 
mountains and without a single road connecting it with civilization, 
has for thousands of years not only resisted the invasion of one con- 
queror after another, but has also resisted the invasion of modern 
education. 

These lu-o boys told us that in District One of cast Nepal there 
were 100,000 people, of whom only three could read! One other 
person, besides the two young men who had come to see us! These 
two boys kept saying over and orer, “Wc will svork and wc will 
gladly die if wc can help our people. If you will show us how to 
teach them, you will be the saviour of Nepal.” 

These boys had come to see us because Point IV had agreed to send 
us if wc received an ofHdnl invitation from the Nepalese government. 
Wc told them that wc would be glad to go, and they wrote back to 
their government to invite America to send us. Six months later wc 
went to Nepal, 

But I must tell the story of what happened in the meantime. I was 
very anxious to get Phil Gray’s wonderful color charts onto the walls 
of every village in India. The villagers could learn their letters as 
they passed these large charts going back and forth to and from their 
Work every day. Then when they began to learn their primers, they 
would find it much easier. . 

The Fine Arts Press of Bombay did a perfectly splendid job in 
making these four-color charts in Hindi, Marathi, Gujerau, Telugu, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and Kannada. The big problem was the cost. 
There were 500,000 villages, and each set of charts, usually five or six 
in number, would cost at least a dollar. That meant at least $500,000 

as a minimum charge for printing those charts. 

In addition, we had the immense job of placing them in suitable 
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protected spots where the illiterate villagers could see them. I visited 
the Lever Soap Company in Bombay, which offered to put these charts 
on the walls of the villages on condition that the company would be 
permitted to advertise its soap. It seemed to me that nothing could be 
more pcrfctt, because next to godliness and food, soap was what the 
villagers needed. But when I proposed this to S. K. Day, the director 
of the Village Development Project, he said that he did not want to 
be involved in advertising of any kind. If the government of India were 
to do it, it would cost about $6,000,000 and this the government was 
not willing to spend. 


The refiKal of the government to accept the offer of Leigh Dancn- 
burg to print lessons for two and a half cents each, and its refusal to 
allow Lever Brokers to put these charts on the walls, were two of my 
gfMtcst disappointments and very serious blows to the literacy of 
India. Both of them, however, are very understandable. India is going 
through a period of intense patriotism, and she wants neither printine 
nor soap horn abroad. I suppose, under similar circumsUnccs, the 
American Congress would have done the same. 


Literacy House and Literacy Village 

In March 1^3 wc opened a school at Allahabad to train workers in 
literacy and simple writing. Mrs. Welthv Fishrr f workers in 

The Ford Foundation had eiven r 

of this Agricultural Institute, where It' “tension program 

trained and where b«ng 

Development Prmi, It wj inT transformed by the Village 

mem that we w^rr^n^ ‘ depai 

teachers of our ^ “P^tt 

came to us from the missions in Indh students 

and from many of the provincial trov ' Gandhi movement. 
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Margaret Lee Runbeck, who had been teaching journalism in 
Isabella Thoburn College, came to Allahabad and conducted a really 
wonderful course in simple writing. She told writers how to introduce 
a villain and a hero and how to keep the reader in suspense. She 
contributed her genius to the preparation of a new series of stories 
for Anand the Wise Man, and made them highly readable thrillers. 
She introduced a villain, as well as a hero in every story. Sometimes 
the villain was a disease like malaria, or Japanese beetles, or drought, 
or poor seeds. 

Everyone in this exciting school was required to write stories. After 
a story was submitted, we all worked together with a blackboard, so 
as to introduce only ten new words each day. Each word was repeated 
five times, and Miss Runbeck helped us put in the excitement. 

Every evening the students went out with their flashlights to teach 
illiterates in three nearby villages. Here, with very dim little oil lamps, 
or even dimmer candles, men and women would gather on the ground 
around the teachers. It was a miracle that anyone could sec or learn, 
in that dim light. The reason we held the classes at night was because 
these men and women had to work hard from sunrise to sunset. They 
got up at daybreak and worked until seven in the evening. Yet so 
eager were they for literacy that they came to these classes every 


night. 

When the primer was completed we gave the students an examina- 
tion. though the lighting was so bad that we were not qmte sure 
whether the students were really reading or w c cr ey a 
memorized these books by heart. The grand na e o is i «a 
eampaign was ■'graduation night.” Everyone in the village and from 
neighboring villages attended. You eould not see how -ny ^ 
them werefreachrug hack into die darkness/n.rty F-” “ 

passed 

speec es o agi . , them in slow, but excellent 

^s gtv^by village, who had a long white beard, put 

Htndt. The la „ his own heart, and then made 

hrs arm around Drck s wars . ^ ^ ^ londspeaker, which 
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graduates came Jomard to receive their diplomas, a garland was 
thrown around their necks in true Indian style. 

The most heart-touching of all the ocperienccs that ^cmng was to 
sec a number of “untouchable" women come forward for their dipl^ 
mas and to have a high caste chief throw a garland around their pecks, 
the first and probably the last dmc in his life that he would touch an 
outcastel 

There was a puppet show about a man who contracted smaupox 
because he could not read a health poster that told him to get 
vaednated. The smallpoi destroyed one of his eyes, and his fiancee 
refused to marry him because he was so ugly. The moral of the show 
was obvious. Tbe graduation ceremony ended with gorgeous fire- 
works provided by Ac Indian government as a surprise for us ah. 

The literacy center at Allahabad began to send letters to America, 
appealing for money to provide Coleman lamps, which would give a 
light almost as bright as our electric bulbs. The center also appealed 
for money for a one-foot library, which consisted of lOO booklets in a 
Standaid Oil can contaimng insert powder to keep out cockroaches, 
silvofish and white ants. Twenty-five dollars would provide a library, 
including a Coleman bmp, and a tin trunk of one hundred simple 
booki.^Thousands of American people and churches comribmed $25 
apicco'for Aesc libraries, which were given free where Ac people of 
a vilbgc were learning to read, proviAng Aey, Acraselves, built a 
library room where Acy could go and read around Ac Coleman lamp. 
It proved to be Ac kind of package people liked to make. 

htargattt Let Runbetk, writing back from India to Ac World 
Utcracy Committee, told Ac excitement she felt while working in 
Allahabad: 


ii iujt ending one of Ac most wonderful, exciting, difficult and 
eoriAing rnomhi I have ever lived. We have written six litdc books, 
filing and re-writing fifty of Ac chapters which our students Had written. 
\S thhy F«W wrote a splendid chapter about community prelects. Betty 
checking worA to make sure we had the right 
I W ne? • ' ‘ It has been a lemfie task. 

Allahabad „ wonderfully worthwhile. You have grand 
STit ^ this WTOder. 
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‘ Miss Runbeck was herself such a radiant Christian that she inspired 
everybody else with her spirit. She was planning to return to this work 
in 1956 when she died of a malignancy. All who knew her said that 
she was a beautiful soul, too good for this world. 

Literacy House was doing two things: (r) training men and women 
to use “each one teach one” literacy techniques, and giving them 
praaical experience in teaching villagers; (2) providing a workshop 
where the students and teachers were writing simple materials for 
new literates. Under the direction of Betty Mooney, students and 
teachers examined more than a thousand books that had already 
been written in various dialects of India, and they rewrote more than 
a hundred of these in simpler language and printed them in Hindi. 

On the staff at Literacy House at that time was the Reverend George 
Prasad, who was probably the most expert teacher of illiterates in all 
India. He was constantly called from all directions to train other 
teachers. It was George Prasad who appeared in the motion picture 
“Each One Teach One” as the beggar boy who later became the 
teacher and benefactor of his village. Other members of faculty 
were Mr. Comfort Shaw, a graduate of the School of Social Work at 
Delhi University, and Mr. T. G. Telang, a graduate of the new 
department of journalism at Hislop College. 

Welthy Fisher described a typical year: 


The weather is fiendishly hot. I have f 
period of heat in my life but it is wo^ it. In a Hivtime. since the 

we are teaching sixty farmers to read and ^ veranda every 

ground is too dry for them to work in their fields. 

iy. ,hc bli«„ing hot thado our jJ^our bark 

™7da1tfSrrd“.S:-^ urirr, bluruadog our ntrrar, 

stories. 

Literacy House in Alia^ud 

world. It was setung a p countries, including 

people, a e making pilgrimages to find out 

irryT-;“irSs and conduct literacy — 
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Allahabad. In 1956 it was transferred to Lucknow, and is now called 
Literacy Village. This was done at the urgent request of the governor 
of the United Provinces, who pointed out that it was better for the 
village to be at the capital dty of the United Provinces where he 
could give it his personal assistance, and where it would be accessible 
by airplane. 

Literacy Village has been growing, and it is now the most important 
literacy center in the whole of India. In 1956 the Indian state govern- 
ments sent 800 workers, from every proinnc^ to be trained in literacy 
and simple journalism. 



27^ TOim -rms vniH the silent bkxion 

indjcs of hail on the toad. The luuktoacs were as big as your 
Our windows must have been made of good glass and the r^t of the 
car of good stccL The noise of these hailstones as they bit the car 
was so terrific that no one could hear bimsclf talk. 

Then we ran into a fog that looked like milk and had to creep 
along, hoping that wc could stay on the road. \Vc ran into a telegraph 
post, which was fortunate because there was a prcdpice 1,000 feet down 
just behind the postl The Lord takes care of fools, missionaries and 
cluldrcnl We finally reached our hotel by wading through hail up to 
oui ankles. The next mormng wc were rewarded by a wonderful 
view of Kanchenjunga, wluch is only 600 feet lower than Mt. Everest. 
The next day when wc went down the mountain, rain bad washed the 


hail away. 

When wc reached Assam wc had a glorious welcome. An ex- 
cellent committee of Indian educators worked with us at Gauhau 
Univasiiy. Gaa means "cow,” and hati means "clcphaD^ — so wc 
were at “Cow-clcphant University,” 

The educational attainments of this board of literacy workers was 
formidable. Dr. Borkakoty was formerly director of education; Dr. 
Bonia was a trained phoncudan; Dr. Da Gupta, formerly of the 
University of CaUfornia, was a psychologist. But the most brilliant man 
in the pany was Shn Chaudhry, under-secretary of the legislauve 
department of Assam. There were a dozen such top-grade men, who 
prepared lessons far more rapidly than Phil Gray could draw the 
pictures. After he bad made the first chart, a gathering of Indian 
educators and a half dozen mlsdonaries came to see the first test with 
illiterates. The teaching worked like magic, and everyone was not 
only convinced but thrilled. The Assamese government printed these 
lessons and has been carrying on a vigorous campaign ever since, 

Tlic miuionarjcs of Assam were also enormously interested. Mrs. 
D. L. Swanson, for many years a missionary in Assam, had retired 
and wax Imng in Ammta, hot she raurntd to Assam just to make 
Uu3e lessons and to participate in leaching them. It was through Mrs. 
Swan^n. .nSuTOc Uu, sovanmew hjd invited u. to amc. 

hiUs of the Himalayas. Wc helped her make lessons in the Kabui Naga 
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language. Phil Gray made beautiful piaures for the lessons of both 
languages. 


Nepal 

We went from Assam to Nepal, one of the most secluded countries 
in the world. Arrangements had been made for us to work with 
Point IV there, and with the Nepalese government. Because there was 
no road into Nepal from any country we flew over the mountains 
to Katmandu, the capital. 

Between India and Nepal is a great mountain range 10,000 feet 
high, and between Nepal and Tibet is the mightiest mountain range 
on earth. In fact, the twenty-nine highest mountain peaks in the world 
arc on the northern boundary of Nepal. 

At the head of the Point IV program of the United Slates govern- 
ment was Mr. Paul Rose. He was a man with a big heart, so dcm^uc 
that everyone who knew him loved him, and he was a natmal born 
diplomat. He had entree to the king, the royal family, and aU the 
government officials, and they all did almost exactly ^ ^ 
mended. What he had accompUshed in dghtcen months was IitUe 


short of miraculous. 

We made our home with Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Dowell, very aracst 
ChrUtians who had volunteered to go out from rVmeriea ar a thr^ 
result of reading my book or Blora Up^ In heU ^ 

Point IV men were devout Chrisuans; one Catholic an 
cstants. Their families held Sunday school services just for themselves, 
since no Nepalese was a Christian. nnwer 

Nepal had two rival royal families. When one 
the other family took refuge in Pans, leav.ng 
Ameriean Point IV men were able to rent “ Sn^.^ 
e t f rvrvfJy mcl these two palaces were large cnougn 

HetUng 

the king’s advisor for educauon, General Shamsbcrc. 
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prince and his home is another magnificent palace. There are about 
a dozen such palaces for the two royal families; all the rest of the 
people of Nepal arc wretchedly poor and the ilUteracy U somewh^c 
near 98 per cenL All the homes we saw, except the palaces, were shabby, 
and thousands upon thousands of them were piufuUy wretched huts. 

At the suggestion of Paul Rose, General Shamsherc at once appointed 
a committee of three men to help make lessons and two other men to 
help Phil Gray draw the pictures. One of these lesson makers was a 
well educated ex-tcachcr named Chakar Das. Another had been brought 
up from India at my suggestion, Mr. D. B. Sharma. His birthplace 
was Nepal but he had been an educational officer in Bengal for many 
ytais and now was hack vn Nepal iot the first time in forty years. 

With this brilliant committee we completed charts and a primer in 
the Nepalese language in one week and had our Nepalese Anand the 
Wise Man finished within a month. The American agricultural ex- 
pern gave us splendid help; they selected the subjects to be used in 
out Anand books. Each of these men prepared digests based upon his 
knowledge of Nepal's needs, and our committee simplified their 
materials. I doubt whether any textbooks in the world are better 
adapted to meet the crudaV needs of the people than these books we 
prepared in India and Nepal with the aid of our Point IV agricultural 


experts. 


Paul Rose was always invit«l to every royal party and to all the 
receptions of the Indian and English embassies, and he always took us 
along with him. I bad left my tuxedo in Delhi, little dreaming that I 
should be plunged into this social whirl in Nepal. But fortunately 
Floyd Dowell had a tuxedo that exactly fitted me, and he was so un- 
selfish that he stayed home from several parties so that I could go. We 
did not meet the king because he was UMie died a few months later. 
But we met the queen and the princesses and all the members of the 
royal family who were not in exile. 


\Vhcn Phil Gray had kU Nepalese, tham ready, General Shamsherc 
«rang^ for a dcmotmratioa to be held in the royal rccepdon hall of 
hu tafficT ^ king. Here were marvelous chandeliers that rivalled those 
m VersaiUcs; beautiful rich ornaments, upcstxics, piaurcs; and a 
magnificent throne for the king. 

Wc bad arranged for Eve UUterates to be brought in for our demon- 
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stration, but the guards on the outside refused them entrance until 
Paul Rose went out and conducted them personally into this hall, the 
like of which these illiterates had never seen before and I am dead 
sure will never see again. Here were gathered the kings counsc ors, 
the governors of the states of Nepal, and all the aristocracy of Kat- 
mandu. And up in the front seat sat the queen and the kings 

daughters. , , 

The terror on the face of the young man who was supposed to teach 
these illiterates in front of this group of celebrities filled me with a 
lot of compassion, and a little terror myself. He was Uem mg 
hardly able to talk out loud. I watched him for fear he won 
away, but by the end of some preliminary speeches about the im- 
portance of this occasion the teacher had regained a 
composure. Fortunately, I had drilled him over an over 
wharto say until he could have said it in fP- 
illiterates learned very rapidly. Indeed, so quic y a * 
suspected a fraud, but Mr. Sharma stood up 

that these five illiterates had been totally lUiterate when ^ad test d 
them outside, that they had never read a letter or a wmd b fc 
Then the guests became excited and went forth to teU the city 
Katmandu that they had seen a mirac = farewell party given by 

Shortly before we left Nepal “ '“Ig ‘breo J family 

the commanding general of the j „lked with the 

except the sick king were there. • 1 and he was profuse in his 

crown prince, who is now king o epa > cduca- 

expressions of gratitude for the 8^=“ j now Nepal 

Uon of his country. The lessons we p 

is the scene of a money and machinery 

The American government is no ,,^endous mountains, 

to help Nepal build a road m necessary to carry everything on 

Up to this time men have ou , pja^os, jeeps, and even large 

their backs, including refrigerators, g inauguration of the 


5 , including -i -t the inauguration of the 

automobiles. Lowell Thomas this astonishing way of 

new king and has "n h.sj.n«a^^^^ ^ 

r^l^dtrSandu. but it cannot carry anything heavier dun 

300 pounds. 
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When wc returned from Nepal wc visited one o£ the Ford schools 
at Delhi, where men arc being trained in literacy. Then wc attended a 
reception given by the new American ambassador, George V. Allen, 
for Adlai Stevenson. Wc were pleased to find that both Adlai Steven- 
son and George Allen were so well acquainted with our literacy work. 
Even more graufying was the statement o£ hlr. S. K. Day, the bead 
o£ the Community Project Administration, that our scries of readers, 
especially our Anand reader was, to use his own words “Wondcrfull 
Simply wondeifuL” 



CHAPTER 27 
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Otm coNiBACr in India was up and we were leaving with reluctant 
and much misgiving, for our task was not finished Our pnmers ha^ 
been made, and some of them had been printed, 
themselves had hardly begun, Phil Gray stayed on to ' 

lication of these primers, but unfortunately he feU sick with mtoous 
jaundice and influenza soon after we left and had to retur ' 

Three Americans were able to remain and they provid d « y 
for the India program. Welthy Fisher c«n<=“er L-t^cy g 
a very successful finish. Dr. and Mrs. Paul Me- ‘IM 
in south India in promoting our lessons among 
ment projects. And Betty Mooney did 
the writing of follow-up material and the preparatio 

libraries for India. . jncr cn futile as regret.” 

President Eisenhower has ^ t f <Sl nm ask for an 

And yet one of the regrets o y 
extension of my contract an 

. t . Av^rrJca Mrs. Laubach and I visited Rome 
On the way back to ^ educated and public- 

and found Dr. Anna Lore » camoaign. Her organiza- 

spirited woman, headi^ '*”udcnrin' soo^different classes, chiefly in 
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with her aid in Italian^ and these have been printed and arc very 

bcautUul. , . 

At Geneva we had the thrilling experience oi eaung dinner wim 
Dr John R. Mott, probably the greatest Protestant leader of the 
twentieth century. Dr, Mott ww still vibrant with hu old stupendous 
vision for a arisuan world that had made him the most dynamic 
rcUgious leader of his umc. This was the last time I ever saw him. 

When we reached London we were met at the airport at a AM. 
by Dr. and Mrs. George Appleton. Dt. Appleton is the general sccreta^ 
of the London headquarters of the International Missionary Counal. 
We had three solid days of conferences with the United Christian 
literature Society and various groups of Christian laymen. Sir Abn 
Lane came to see us about offering a publication for the Penguin 
book series. This seemed like a call from heaven, because the biggest 
unsolved riddle we have is how to produce books in vast quantities 
for the impovciished multitude who cannot afford more than a few 
cents for a book. 

Dick Conright had remained behind in India to help Point IV 
carry on literacy work. In September 195J he return^ to America. 
When he readied Cairo on the way back, the quarantine o&oec found 
that he had not had a cholera booster before leaving India. So Dick 
spent five days behind barbed wire at the airport. Davida Finney and 
Dr. Elder of the American mission came out to console Dick, but had 
to talk to him through the barbed wire fence. Dick tells his adventure 
with a delicious sense of humor, and ends it with these words: "When 
they finally came to set me free, at the end of five days, I thanked 
God for freedom.” 


Dick then went to see the magnificent literacy program being carried 
on at the whage of Hirz, 100 miles south of Cairo. It was a Oiristian 
village of about inhabitants, and they held a huge festival in 
honor of literacy while he was there. Hundreds of people received 
literacy certificates presented by Dick Cortright. Then they took him 
to a second village called Hur, where again scores of people received 
ceruficates. Every Moslem was given a piautc of Mr. Naguib, who 
at that Umc was prime minister of Egypt, 

The Cbristun studen^ were given The Story of Jesus in Arabic. 
Ihe Story of J«a, had been prepared orl^naUy in 1944 at the BibUcal 
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Seminary in New York with the aid of Betty Mooney and other 
workers. Mrs. David Cook of David C. Cook and Company, provided 
both the pictures and the printing of The Story of Jesus and in 1956 
her son, Mr. David C. Cook, Jr., reprinted 20,000 copies of a revision 
of that book. This deed of generosity resulted in The Story of Jesus 
reaching around the world, for it has been printed in ninety languages, 
and we arc hoping that it will ultimately be printed in a hundred 
more. The first story in this book illustrates how easy it is for new 
literates: 


Lesson One, The Story of Mary 

This is the story of Mary, 

This is the story of the angel. 

This is the story of Jesus. 

The angel said to Mary, 

Mary you will be a mother. 

The angel said to Mary, 

Mary you will have a child. 

Mary said to the angel, 

I have no husband; I cannot be a mother. 

Mary said to the angel, 

I have no husband; I cannot have a child. 

The angel said to Mary, 

You have no husband but you can be a mother. 

You have no husband but you can have a child. 

, You have no husband but God will give you a child. 

God will give you His child. 

God's child will be Jcsiw. 

Jesus will be God s child. 

Mary sang, I will be a moAcr. 

Mary sang, I will have a child. 

Mary sang, God wiU give me ^ child. 

M^ sang, God's child will be Jesus. 

Jesus will be God’s chUd. 

Mary sang and sang and sang and sang. 

This is the story of Mary, 

This is the story of the angel, 

This is the story of Jesus. 

X. V 1 -n TAe Storv of Jesus has not more than ten new words, 
wo?d i' rSeaid f.. «««, » d.« ic will be 
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bercd by the student. There arc ninety lessons covering the entire 
story of Jesus* life. 

In December 1953 Mr. Alfred Moore, executive scacury of the 
World Literacy Committee, visited India. There he encountered Mr. 
Steward Mcacham, a Methodist missioiury, and employed him to make 
a survey of literacy in India. In this survey Me. Mcacham found that the 
various state governments were more active in their attack on illiteracy 
than the missions of India were. This was also true in at least twenty 
other countries of the world. 

In addition to the work that was done in ninety counuiesby missions, 
we have w’orked officially with sixty^four govcriunents in making 
lessons and starting literacy campaigns. The names of the counuics 
that officially invited us to help their departmenu of education will be 
interesting: 


Afghanistan 

Algeria 

Angola 

Australia 

Basutoland 

Belgian Congo 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British Guiana 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

French Cameroons 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Harti 


Hawaii 

Honduras 

India 

ludortesla 

Iraq 

Iran 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Nepal 

New Guinea 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Northern Rhodesia 


Nyasaland 
£ut Pakistan 
West PakisUn 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Puerto Rico 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Southern Rhodesia 

Spain 

Sudan 

Tanganyika 

Thailand 

Trinidad 

Turkey 

Uganda 

United States 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 
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Duwng the summeb of 1954 I was in the United States travehng from 
one missionary training school to another, spending a few days in 
each school to train missionaries in the proper use of our lessons. Wc 
had rnade primers in 250 languages but the training of missionanes to 
teach these lessons had lagged far behind. Where missionaries without 
proper instruction went abroad and tried to teach our lessons they 
were not successful and they blamed our method instead of blaming 
the faa that they did not use the method. The chief trouble with their 
teaching was that they “talked” our lessons to death. The ordinary 
primers used in schools of America require constant talking on the 
part of the teacher, but our “each one teach one” textbooks are as 
nearly self-teaching as we can make them. They require very little 
talking by the teacher and a maximum of participation by the student. 
In the ordinary primers the pupils had to be told each word, but in 
our phonetic method the pupils could pronounce every new word after 
a week of teaching. 

Wc were convinced that the opposition to our lessons, which wc 
found among many teachers and educational leaders in America, was 
due to the fact that they did not understand our reasons. We were 
teaching phonetics from the very beginning, whereas the orthodox 
method in America was to reach stories, sentences, words, but not 
letters. Phonetics was out of favor, in spite of the fact that the story 
method had produced millions of poor readers and tens of millions 
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of poor spcUcrs, Duriog the years 1954 and 1955 I spent many hours 
mth teachers who were going abroad to convince them that it was 
wrong to use the American word method to teach languages with 
very regular alphabets, like those in mission coimtrics. Rudolf Flescfa 
came to my rescue with his best seller, Why Johnny Cant Read. He 
brought the wrath of the conservative educators of the United States 
down upon his head, as all heretics do, but he did not suffer in vain, for 
the educators of the United States arc swinging in ever larger numbers 
toward the teaching of phonetics, even in English with its lunatic 
spelling. 


We began to establish more and more schools for training foreign 
missionanes and for those who desire to teach illiterates in this country. 
Prior to the year 1954 we had only three schools leaching our method: 
the Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford, Connecticut, where 
Utcracy was taught by Professor Maurice J. Hohlfdd; Syracuse Uni- 
vcrsity and its extension course at Chautauqua, New York, where my 
son Robert Laubach was teaching literacy and journalism; and Ko- 


When wc dmded to csublish these courses in other schools we 
tad n^y of Acm eager to begin. At Atbuty CoUege, Kentucky 
M ‘“SW a course. 

Kentucky. Richard Cort- 

taa,^«“aTru” department of 

weracy at Baylor University. Courses were subsequenUv started at San 

iSnoo tagn°“sSu ™4e°u“ 

fcteign stndents ought to have at"ta t^ — ^ dicse 

course, so they will undcrstan/l *, 1 of our literacy 

imclhgcotly when they rourn to theT ^ ^ participate 

and foreign students, qualified tn A' ^ naissionaries 

pajgns, scatter around the world, the ^ one” cam- 

trained teacher, wiU be brok^^ ^ P™P«Iy 
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The need of literacy in America is also greater than most people 
suppose. Dr. William Gray, a foremost authority on adult education, 
says that lo per cent of the people of the United States arc functionally 
illiterate. That is to say, they do not read well enough to make any 
valuable use of it. The migrants who came from Puerto Rico and 
Mexico were more than 50 per cent illiterate. 

One day in the summer of 1954 while we were in New York we 
were visited by a delegation of German Jews. They said, ‘ We came to 
ask you to make lessons for the Yiddish-speaking people of this dty. 

I then learned that Yiddish is nothing more than the German Unguage 
written with Hebrew letters. In New York there arc two Yiddish 
newspapers; almost every line they publish contains at least one 
word because most of the Jewish people of New York know Eng s 
as well as they know German. A young woman told me that her 
mother-in-law spoke Yiddish but could not read it, and she wanted 
me to prepare lessons so that her mother could read. We ma c mc 
Y iddish lessons with Gernun words, but then we disrovered that 
New York Jews spoke EnglUh better than they spoke Gcrmati. and 
they wanted Yiddish lessons using only English words wntten wi 
the Hebrew alphabet. So we made these lessons and called them 

" Tfoutmrprise we found that Engliddish had two us. we had 
never anticipated. In the Erst place, it turned out to be mrful 

means of demonstrating to EngUsh-speaktug people the vduej.f 

sodating the shape of a letter with a picture. Some of o P 

insisting that this association ^as not nec.sa^. *e ^.udem 

could Imrn without it if he worked a hde harder. But 
teachers were confronted with this Eng is ^ realized 

letters they realized bow it m ^ ~ ^ 

how wonderful It « “ ^ nnderstood why our lessons 

aid your memory. For th ^ these associa- 

arc sometimes called “Eshtnin? teacy.” By J“Xw 

tions any person with who had learned Hebrew 

alphabet in twenty mmu . .j 

in the theological seminary m a year. 
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Just to show the reader how he caa learn one-fcurth o£ the Hebrew 
alphaba in five minutes, here is the first chart. Start on the right side 
o£ the page and read 1 c£l 

Point to the man ’s car; say “car.” The letter to the left of this picture 
looks like an car; say "car.” Now run your finger under the word 
with two letters. The word is car; say “car.” Now cover the left-hand 
letter of that word with your finger. The first sound of the word car is 
ee; say “cc.” Say “cc" again, again, again. That finishes the first row. 

Now begin with the second row on the right adc. Point to the 
picture of the girl; say “gfrL” This letter to the left of the girl looks 
like a girL Sec her head and her knees; say “girL” This word with 
three letters is “^1”; say "girL" Cover all but the first letter. The first 
sound of girl is pih; say “guh,” again, again, again. 

On the third line is a picture of a dog, with a big head and a long 
ear; say “dog.” Point to the letter left of the dog. This letter looks like 
Ac big head and the long car of a dog; say “dog.” Here is the word 
say “dog.” Cover aU but the rigfit-hand letter. The first sound 
of dog u duh: say “duh,” again, again, again. 

This is a nose with a bump on it-a baseball hit him. Say “nose.” 
Point to the letter lefe of nose. This letter looks like a nose with a 
big bump on it; say “nose.” Point to the word nose. Say “nose.” Cover 
aU but the letter and say the first letter of “nose” U nuh; say “nuh,” 
again, again, again. ' ' 

in front of it. Say "mondt.” 

“lip.” Cover ... i ^ word is Itp; say 

-y-luh,-ag^aX";£”‘ 

more than too “ 

aU of them arc just as easy as that 
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shown above. That is why millions of people arc finding Htcracy so 
easy. It would be just as easy in English, if it were not for our irregular 
spdliDg. But even in English, children and older people, by using our 
Reading Readiness C^iaits and Streamlined English learn to read in a 
fraction of the nme they require when they use other methods. 

Another problem to be solved around the world is the shortage of 
printing presses. 'Whenever possible we use the commcidal presses 
hecausc we have neither the capital to buy presses nor the skilled men 
to run them. But we have found that small presses like the mulrilitfa or 
the rotoprint arc necessary in areas where there arc no commercial 
presses, hlr. Andre Ocrc of Laurenso Marques wrote to us appealing 
&>T a printing press for hU mission. They had been doing all their 
printing in Johannesburg, South Africa, a thousand miles away. When 
1 was in Baton Rouges Louisiana, in 1954 1 told the people about the 
need for this printing press and they sent 5 i, 300 . The first dollar came 
from a young Filipino girl who was stud^g at an American uni- 
veraty. Konc of it came from people of wcaltfo It was collected from 
the working people of Louisiana and they were gjting saciifidally. 
After the press had been purchased the big problem was how to get it 
into Mozambique despite the oppositfott of the local Roman Catholic 
archbishop, previously referred to in Chapter 8. A Swiss merchant, a 
friend of Mr, Clcrc, got it through by importing it as merchandise, and 
it arrived in five Urge padring boxes. Because of the inexperience of 
a poorly educated Africart helper the madune was soon broken, but it 
was fonu^tcly repaired. In February 1954 there appeared a sixty-page 
booWet, the first of iu kind ever printed in Mozambique, and this was 
swiftly foUowcdby primers, new rcadas, and other matciiaL 
Mr. Gere wrote back to the deU^ted givers in Lotrisiana; 
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longer isolated htiman brings who know nothing, but persons who can 
really help others to know Christ. 

The lessons taught in Story of ferns bear thrir own {rults. One 
woman who had read several q£ these stories said she was asKaincd c£ the 
life she had led, after reading bow much Jesus had suffered and how He 
had resisted temptation. 

FulEUing the dreams of Frank Laubach, we shall now be able to put 
out attractive literature for the people themselves. There arc many writers 
m Africa — story writers, poets, visionaries, religious writers. Wc will edit 
what they write. We are collecting the old talcs recited in the villages, 
around the evening camp-fires. 
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1954; LITERACY AND COMMUNISM 


In rmsvARY Mr. Gamer Hoyt and our artist Phil Gray went to 
Algiers to help revise literacy lessons and to build graded foUow-up 
books. In every country where we had gone, our material had never 
reached up to the level of the ordinary newspaper, and it was now 
necessary for us to build a bridge all the way from illiteracy to the 
newspapcr-rcading stage. The definition of '‘literacy” that we adopted 
“The ability to read a simple newspaper,” 

Here, as in other countries, the revisionists selected the most useful 
information for the people of Algiers and incorporated it into the story 
of Achmed the Wire Man. They also employed the art of Margaret 
Lee R unbeck, building a plot into the story, holding the reader in 
suspense until the hero sank down and down to the black moment, 
and then when everything seemed hopeless, having the hero suddenly 
bring forth the answer that solved his whole dilemma. 

The French lessons we prepared on our first visit to Algiers were 
remade. The French language requires more lessons than most other 
languages because there are so many groups of letters that stand for a 
single sound, like eau pronounced “o,” meaning water. It is necessary 
to teach every one of these letter clusters. And yet French is not as 
difficult as English because there are very few exceptions. Once you 
know that eau is ”0” there are no exceptions. 

English, on the other hand, has a booby trap in almost every word. 
Here is a foolish phrase, "though a tough cough and hiccough plou^ 
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Arougli 0=.’ 'ft=« “ “i* 

“’“ut French la Alperr were mote inteiesmd In teochlng French 
dun they were In leadang Amble, bernnee they hoped m arc 

die native popnkdon and make them true Frenchmen -^ere t. 1. lie 
racial preiuhee and no color bar In France. Several h,ghly educamd 
and Influential men of Aiglet, helped our team prepare the beat 
possible French lessons, and then the French government bad them 
printed. 


Iran 

When the team reached T^cran the memben were invited by the 
Kcar East Foundation and the government o£ Iran to help build 
lessons geared to the agricultural programs then going on and to such 
Industrie programs as machine repair, irrigation and tree planting. 
How careful one must be in making lessons is iilustralcd by some 
of the pictures Phil Gray made in Iran, He had one picture of a pig 
and another of a guitar. The Moslems vigorously rqcctcd both of 
these because both pork and music arc hiihiddcn by the Mohammedan 
religion. Our team included in their lessons in Iran such practical 
informatioQ as “How to spray storage tanks to prevent weevils from 
eating the grain stored in the tanks," “Why it is hater to take a 
shower bath than to ga into an undean pool," “How to make bread 
over a sheep manure fire without spoiling the bread," “How U) have 
credit when Mohammedans forbid charghig any interest on money.” 

This functional reader pleased the Iranian government and the 
Hear Fast Foundauon so much that they asked Dr. Hoblfdd to remain 
for a year. hFss Runbede joined the team that March and took charge 
of writing up this matoial in the most attractive English style. It was 
then translated by Iranians into the Persian language. 

When our team reached India they heard a very shocking report. 
A young Indian told them that he had been on the train with a Com- 
mui^ who sid, “I know the Laubadi mediod well. It is 
My job is to follow up his campaign prindng Communist propaganda." 
One encounters people everywhere who fear this wiU be the result of 
our literacy campaigns, but we have not yet encountered any Com- 
mumsi hteraturc that wc considered very readable. It is cheap and 
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it is written in an easy style but is nearly always as dull as a govern- 
ment bulletin— and that is dull! In fact, it is all printed by the 
government. Much of it is an attempt to interpret the philosophy o£ 
Karl Marx. We in America write so vividly and convincingly— 
especially our advertisers— that we grip people’s attention and sell them 
articles they do not need and in many cases should not buy. Our 
trouble is Aat we arc aiming our magnificent literary style at one 
another instead of trying to use it to help and to save the people in 
illiterate areas. America has been an introvert, interested in herself 
and neglecting the world until the two wars, sputniks, threats in 
Korea, Vietnam and the Near East compelled us to stretch our horizons. 

Contacts with Communist literature in various countries convinced 


the World Literacy and Christian Literature Committee that it must 
put a larger proportion of its efforts into the writing and printing of 
Christian books and also books to counterart communism. Mu^ 
thought was devoted to printing a book called The Christians Han 
boo\ on Communism. Since its pubUcation in 1954 this book has been 
distributed around the world in other languages. ^ ^ 

Miss Ruth Ure conducted a nine-month’s project in India to hn 
out what the Indian attitude toward communism is. She fojmd mat 
many Indians believe that Christian communism is ^ssible. 'Ihey 
say *at the first church was Communist, by choice -lot by com- 
pulsion. Mr. A. K. Thampy, a young Christian m south India was 
enthusiastic about bringing communism and f . 

until he found that he could not remain loy to t 
retain his Chrisuan convictions. He found that the C<=— 

Ueved in resorting to deception, murder and intr^e ^^fcd the 

“iLtra^^dlnfll^— ^ 
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ofi place. They are sdll unable to read the dilHcult» classic language 
ordinarUy used in the newspapers. It became evident that we must 
hnd ways to print edidotvs, not of five oc ten thousand books, but ot 
fifty or a hundred thousand books. Tlris need grew more insistent m a 
hundred languages. It became more evident each year tiut we must 
train a small army of writers who would be able and willing to wntc 
for the new liicratcs in the fascinating style employed in the United 
States. They had to make the Christian way of life more atuactivc 
tlian the Communists were making their way of life. The battle for 
men's minds was becoming the battle of the books. 

Many missionaries have often appealed for a stronger missionary 
program around the world on the theory that if they could make the 
people ChiUtian they would be immunized, from communUen, but it 
has not worked out that way. Travancorc, now called Kerala, is almost 
half Christian and it is the only Communist slate thus far in India. 
It has become clear that Christianity stirs up people’s ambition and 
makes them aspire for a more abundant life and that this attracts 


them to oommumstn unless we have fulfilled those aspirations. In 
the last few years the best missionary strategists have come to a sharp 
realization that a nussionaty program anywhere must not only stir 
up people’s aspirations but also help fulfil them. We see that our lop- 
sided missionary program in the past has made many Christians un- 
happy by mdoctrinaimg them with Christ's “good news for the poor” 
without relieving them of hunger or ignorance. One of the greatest 
rmssionaties who ever went to China said that he and other mis- 
sionari« did not know what they were doing, but they were really 
preparing China for communism by inspiring in them infinite as- 
pirations and through their health program multiplying the number 
of mouths to be fed, leaving them hungrier for food and also hungrier 
for a better life. Hindsight Is so much mote wonderful than forcsightl 
I know of no missionary who understood this fifty years ago, but 
many of them understand it now. 


In 1954 Betty Mooney reported that Literacy House in India had 
tr^ned 257 teachers and that these teachers had taught 800 nearby 
^ agers to read. These teachers in training had prepared for each 
v^ge where they had taught the one-foot libraries referred to- in 
Chapter 17. Mr. George V. AUen, at that time American ambassador 
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to India, went to Allahabad for the graduation of these 257 teachers 
in training and presented the diplomas, not only to the teachers but 
also to the 800 villagers whom they had taught while in training. 

Literacy Village so wound itself round the hearts of teachers in 
training that they did not want to go back home but rather, to remain 
in that wonderful atmosphere. Two of these teachers in training, 
Ravindra Lai and J. D. Mangogher, were so heartbroken at leaving 
that they petitioned Ambassador Allen not to allow them to go away. 
A young girl who was herself a Brahman, was so eager to learn to 
read that she went out and joined a class of outcaste illiterate women. 
When her father learned of it he beat her for contaminating herself 
with untouchables, but she went out and joined another group an 


persisted until she was able to read. 

Once a year there is a stupendous pilgrimage of Hindus to Ac 
sacred Ganges and Jumna rivers. These two great rivers meet ve 
miles east of Allahabad and here is where millions of peop e ga cr 
each year to bathe in the sacred waters and have their sins for^ven. 
The name of the place is Kumb Mela. Here one c£ the leaders from 
Literacy Village set up a Uteraey tent. There were probably two mtlhon 
people in that gathering who could not read, and every last one of 
Lm wanted to learn. As they tried to push then way 'he sacred 
river to be purified the crush became so great 

were drowned, pushed and squeezed and crushed to death^^ Ae 
crowd behind them. This resulted in a horrible stampede. Betty Mooney 


wrote back: 

This black day will never be 

not Acre when Ac crush r, but ready to undergo 

Ae march, millions of „lfgLs pilgrimage. Solemnly we 

- another as 

htTto“ourLd and physieal eomfom in order to seek dre 
highest we know?” 
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1954-55: IN PAKISTAN 


Jn DECEMBER 1954 Mts. Laubadi and I wcie hcadtd for Pakistan. In 
Zurich wc were joined by Mrs. Elizabeth Baity, wife of the director 
of the World Health Organization. She went with us to Pakistan to 
help write about child care, health and home life. In Cairo wc picked 
up Dick and Mabel Cottright and in Karachi we were joined by Phil 
Gray and Wanen Webster. 

In Karachi the miinsitr of education was '»cry cooperative. He re- 
quested us to make a plan like that wc had written for India two 
years before. The Urdu primer wc had made on a previous visit was 
working well and the ministry of education did not want to change it. 

While we were in Karachi six delegates from East Pakistan came to 
see us. They had traveled 2fl00 miles all the way around India by 
boat to get from East Pakistan to West Pakistan. These two parts of 
Pakistan arc separated by a thousand ndlcs of land; the inaccessible 
Himalayas on the north and the unfriendly Indians on the south. 
Travel between these two parts, whether by rail or by road is ex- 
tremely difficult. The only really practical mode of transportation is 
by air or by water. These six delegates from East Pakistan had come to 
beseech us to come over to their country and help them learn to read. 
They bad been sent by the Atisars of Hast Pakistan, an organization of 
a quarter of a million young men and women de(hcated to the service 
of their country. Seldom have I been so touched as 1 was by the 
earnest appeal of these men. 
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In Karachi we were staying with Mr. and Mrs. J. Baird. He was the 
head of Point IV. Through him we had every social courtesy our 
government could provide. There was a tea party on the lawn of the 
USIS attended by the aristocracy of Pakistan. In the middle of my 
speech the lights went out, but it was not my first experience of this 
kind so I talked twenty minutes in the dark. From that reception 
Mrs. Laubach and 1 went over to the home of our American am- 
bassador where a huge reception was being held in honor of his 
daughter who had just married a prominent Pakistani. 

The government adult education authorities took us from one 
school to another to sec how well they were teaching the lessons in 
our new primer. 1 had to demonstrate the best way to teach our book 
in the government training school, in the UNESCO Social Service 
School and in churches. We had a class of illiterate outcastes in a 
sweeper colony on the outskirts of the city. The director of educadon 
took us to the grave of Jinnah, the first prime minister of Pakistan, 
and we placed wreaths upon his tomb. We had demonstration c asses 
at the Parsee High School and at an all-Pakistan Women’s Associauon 
meeting. Mrs. Laubach and Mabel Cortrighr were as busy as I was 


those four days. ,, , , 

Wc went from Karachi to the city of Hyderabad Smdh where the 
Sindhi language is spoken. A great change had ta cn p ace in 
attitude of the Sindhi people since 1937 when I first came into mntatt 
with them. In 1937 a group of Sindhi merchants to me a 
language was not written-only spoken-and they did not allow anyone 
to Ln Sindhi except themselves. But now in J ^954 they wer rapr 
for help. They had dismissed their schools and had brought ah ti- 
teachers together at Hyderabad Sindh to help prepare a primer that 
until then had never been written. t, 1 txrnrlc ed with 

The schoolteachers who had come 
incredible aeal and sometimes 

to blows. This never worried me for I found it moment 

Mohammedans everywhere. They were ready g 
and became excellent friends the next — 

While we were preparing *o^ how to teach 

£r^^ » -by schoo. hmught 
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their drU to learn how to teach these lessons. The roost enthusiasue 
oeiaon ia that dry was the ^rindpal of the school wbwe we were 
meeting each day. He was a rare man full of compassion and pr^ 
gressive ideas. Every morning he took down the news from his 
radio concerning world aEairs, copied it on a blackboard^ and placed it 
in front of his school building so that everyone who could read got 
the news and everyone who could not read wished he might. 

Our literacy team moved on to the mission at Montgomery, Pa- 
lfKMn_ One hundred and fifty delegates met in freezing cold weather, 
without any fires, wrapped in every coat and overcoat they could get. 
We trained everyone in tius conference to he Idter-pcricci in teazling 
our Urdu charts. We drove out to several villages near Montgomery 


and tried the lessons and the teachers with illiterates. 

One day Dick and Mahd Outright and Mrs. Lauhach and 1 
crowded into an old car to visit an all-Christian viUage. A tire went 
flat tw'o miles from the rillagc and we had to walk ingloriously aaoss 
the fields of rice and sugar cane. But when we reached this village 
and found ajooo people writing for the greatest celebration in the 
history of that village we forgot all about the hardships on the way. 

At the Montgomery conference was a Moslem boy with a horrible 
fadal tumor. He was completely illiterate. No one liked to look at him 
and no one taught him. But he watched the teachers as they taught 
other illiterates and one day he came to announce that he was ready 
to teach. Everybody lauded. But he stood up and taught the first 
chart perfectly. Everybody said, "Miracle,” because two days bcfiirc 
he had not known one word. We have since received infi)rmatioa that 
about half of the tumor was removed surgically from his face and that 
by tying ofi the blood vessels the doctors were able to shrink the rest 
of the tumor until his face was almost nonnaL Now he spends all his 
time teaching anyone and everyone. 

After we left Montgomery, Mrs. Janet B. White, the missionary 
with whom we stayed, wrote to her own mission board: 


Dr. and Mrs. Uubaeh and Dick and Mabel Cortright were our Christmas 
\ us by having her birthday on Christmas. 

The local government helped us in many ways. They gave us a Urge tent 
hundred chairs and a squad of men whTcamc 
every day to dean the premises. The Rotary Qnb gave a dinner^^ 
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honor and Mrs. Laubach and Mrs. Cortright spoke at the local Women’s 
Club. About 125 delegates, nearly all of them Christians, came to our con- 
ference. We have never seen delegates go home from anything more en- 
thusiastic. Dr. Laubach has often described Jesus going about showing 
compassion and doing good, creating in everybody a longing to do the 
same. This was motivation at its highest level. 

There was a daily training period in the teaching method. Mr. Cortright’s 
charming spirit in this training was much appreciated. One delegate later 
reporting the conference referred to him and his wife as Mr. and Mrs. 
“Quitc-right.” 

The local government provided buses for carrying the dclc^tcs out to 
the distant villages, and every day these delegates came back with garlands 
around their necks and paper flags to express the ;oy of the villages. 

We all remembered Dr. Laubach’s cautious warning to the whole con- 
ference that we would not know whether this were a great co^cr^cc or 
at least one year. It would depend upon what the delegates did after the 
conference was over. l u 

It is now six weeks since the conference was finished. We have been out 
living in tents and touring among the villages. We have put on 1 c 
Laubach conferences in numerous places and have carried on ^paigns 
in our larger mission schools, training the children so they 
home and teach their own relatives to read. Illiteracy is very ig 
nearly every village we were able to find at l^st one ^ husv 

was willing to learn the method and to teach the rest, c ave 

providing primers and follow-up books. , 

We thank God for the tremendous help and inspiration the team has 

Janets. White 

When we reached Lahore everyone went to 
to use our lessons properly. Mrs. Laubach and 

d.c women in the Lady McLagen Training CcUegc how o ^ 
.,000 ehildren. The minister c£ edneation beanted wrth ento- 
wanted ns to send somebody to teach the prtson^. -owM *e 
jads to the breaking point. In America we ^ I 

with disapproval, but it is no disgrace to be a 

any Indian who was not a poUdeal prisoner dnrtng ^ 

they were striving lor independence from Bntarn was almost ashamed 

“Kcf^rtright and I went to the social 

versity ol Lahore and trained many stu cn carried 

out to train others. You may wonder whether they actuauy 
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said he wanted literacy campaigns in the prisons (which are always 
overflowing in Peshawar) and in the industrial mills. 

The most unforgettable event during our stay in Peshawar was a 
visit with the minister of education, Mr. Mian Jafar Shah. He was 
one of the biggest men in Pakistan, big in weight and in influence. 
His enthusiasm knew no bounds. He said he had got out of bed with 
a temperature of a hundred and three and had come to his office just 
because we were going to be there. He said the thing we were doing 
was the most important service, in his judgment, ever performed for 
his province. It is expressions of gratitude and appreciation like this 
that provide us with our greatest reward. 

Leaving Phil Gray to make pictures for these Pushtu lessons, we 
took a train to a small town called Lalamusa. Here the Ford Foun a 
tion had built a few buildings for the village aid trainees o c 
Pakistan government. Eighty men were in training at this place and 
we trained every one of them in the use of our lessons. Each afternoon 
the government brought in twenty-five illiterates from nearby village 
and the trainees taught them while we looked on. Dick Coring 
spoke to the 1,200 students at Gujrawala College. One of the profes ors 
at that college was named Mr. Sidiqui. He ha stu le . 

at Hislop College under Professor Harold Ehrensperger. . q 
was burning with zeal for the illiterate people of ^ 

found that he was translating into Urdu the Anand b-H wh^ 
had been written in India in Hindi letters It ^ 

Urdu and Hindi languages arc almost identiml cxcep ® 
use Arabic letters to write Urdu and the Hmdus use Sanskrit letters 

to write Hindi. , i ^ fj-ajn to 

From Lalamusa wc i°urney=V° rh« WcCLmtlnlLcm^^ 

NarowalJt was wholly without ccmc g - commanding 

by a blast band and a company o£ soldiers an^ 

officers They were nechs’'and to 

“T ^fthrir chy hundred Cbtistians and twenty Moham- 

medTofcrs of cSmTalTh'IvfillXrsreqS 
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the ofgani^g ability of Samuel Iftikhar, who was with us all during 
this tour oi Paidstan. It was his genius as much as any other one factor 
that resulted in Christians and Moslems working here in such perfea 
accord. Sam took t>ick and hlabcl Comight with him m visit the 
vilbgc where be was born. In that village Sam is the conquering hero, 
the greatest man that has ever come out of that village, for now he 
was working for the Pakistan government! Their great man had come 
home and he was greeted by sky rockets and Hreworks. Sam has since 
become the Pakistan representative of UNESCO. 

On Sunday morning the Narowal church was bulging m the doors 
with perhaps 500 people. Their excitement ran high as wc told them 
about the literacy drive destined to emancipate their country from 
ignCrancc and the poverty that goes -with it. At the end of a week 
we ez^miaed 200 delegates to see wlrethcr they could teach our lessons 
properly; nearly all of them passed the examination. In fact, wc had 
twice as many graduates as wc expected. We ran out of the diplomas 
Sam Ihikhar had prepared and had to distribute blank sheets of 
paper to half of the graduates. This cold page cannot reveal the fervor 
of that conference. Here is a resolution they gave us, truly expressing 
the gratitude in thdr hearts: 
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organising thb literacy campaign. His devotional messages and his practical 
instructions in the methods of teaching have been very encouraging. 

In the end we want to assure Dr. Laubach and his colleagues of our 
sinccrest efforts which we will put forth to fight the greatest enemy known 
to mankind “The Illiteracy.” We have all caught the spirit and the zeal 
which you have been so keen to engender in us. We shall follow your 
method of “Each One Teach One” and with the spirit of Ac Lo™ ^ 
guide us, we shall proceed on and on and will go on ad ing to c 
that will wage a war against ignorance and illiteracy in our mo er an 
“Pakistan,” which is so dear to us and which we all cherish one day to 
stand high among the Nations of the World. , . mo a i?>jnA 

The Lr agatost lUlteracy “ZINDA BAD” and Pakutaa PAINDA- 

BAD.” 

Proposed by Safari, Major Saiyid Musa Jafai. ^ w c timh School 
Seconded by Manohar Lai, B.A.B.I. Headmaster, CAIS. High School 

Narowal. 
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1955: TURKEY, EGYPT AtTO SUDAN 


Turl^ey 

On rmuA»Y 1, 1955, Mrs. Latibach and I found time to visit Turkey 
for two weeks. The director of education in Istanbul knew that we 
were coming. In fact he bad sent a man to America to invite ua to 
help them. He immediately appointed five men> the best he could 
provide from Istanbul. They were released from their job as teachers 
to help us make a new set of lessons in Turkish. Only one of these men, 
Ahmet Atilgan, was able to speak English. He acted as interpreter for 
the rest. But despite this handicap they immediately understood what 
we were doing and we made a splendid set of lessons in just one week. 

I shall never forget the zeal and the loving spirit with which these 
men worked. They were working with patriotic fervor for their own 
country, V/c took these lessons to Ankara, the capital of Turkey, and 
showed them to the educational consulate of Turkey and to the 
minister of education. He was a new minister, extraordinarily gradous 
and full of enthusiasm for these beautiful lessons, which be promised 
to have printed at once. 

Although the Christian church La Turkey reedved a near fatal 
blow from Auturk when he was dictator twenty years ago, and there 
are now almost no Turkish Christians, yet the friendliness of all Turks 
toward America is so wonderful drat it would be difficult to exaggerate 
it. The Turks arc more friendly and more loyal to America than any 
306 
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Other people on the entire continent of Asia. The reason is not hard 
to find. To offset Russian influence, our government not only gave 
Turkey arms but also made every effort to cooperate with Turkey in 
developing her natural resources — the same great effort that we made 
to befriend the countries of Latin America. Today Turkey buys more 
machinery per capita from the United States than any other country 
in Asia and it is the most prosperous country on the mainland of Asia. 
If Americans need any proof that compassion pays big returns, they 
ought to go to Turkey. 

While wc were riding on the train from Istanbul to Ankara ^ well- 
dressed Turkish gentleman pointed out of the window at ^e fields 
being plowed with tractors and said: “Until last year, this an was 
all barren and had never been plowed, but this year it wi pro uce 
a magnificent crop of wheat. It was American tractors at i at. 
Turkey owes all her prosperity to America and wc love you! 


Egypt 

Mrs. Laubach and I went from Tnrkey to Egypt and were there 
during the last two weeks of February 1955. At ^ ° had 

mUes south of Cairo, Dr. Davlda Finney and Halana MtUta. h d 
organized a Literacy House and were working out from 
fim one village and then anodter. Halana had 
adult textbooks that the Egyptian government printed m 947- 
that time onward she had been working ^ 

promoting literary in Egypt. For two years she had wi* rte 

United Nations teaching illiterates and j f 

work was among the refugees from Israel who we = 1™® ^ 
Gaza strip. After organizing Gaza she moved on to other r g 
eamps in Lebanon, Bethlehem and „rite. Then 

impassioned coUea^es taught “® her 

a long-standing and the United Nadons 

to bed for one year. The p ^ prepared for Egypt m 

purchased 50,000 copies of the booK wc ^ r 

Tmnowin.955«;^-dHala"a^^ 

S uThS^M ^st made f U of this .Uage 



2Qg thirty years wmi the s»lent biluon 

o£ a thousand people. They found that 3^ '^’«c children 
vcais o£ age or eke were so old and blind that they could not see. '^at 
Ufe 690 persons who were eligible for literacy. By the lime we arrived 
the team had uughi 400 o£ them to read and write, SotM o£ than 
they found too stupid to learn. Some others were prevented by that 
husbands who thought that an educated wife would be a nuisance. 

The campaign bad been going five months when we arrived. The 
chief scact of its success was the Reverend Mr. Mcnis and his con- 
gregation who gave their time and their money. First of all the 
church members were taught how to teach the primer expertly to 
illiterates. These church members in turn trained other people until 
there were 100 ready to teach. There were five supervisors chosen to 
direct and to coor^nate the campMgn. A. census was taken of the 
village, street by streeL Each house was numbered for idcnlification — 
the fost time any village of Egypt had ever had its houses numbcrcdl 
The name of every man and woman who could read was recorded 
and he or she was trained to tcadi. 


Then the campaign began. The five supervisors each had two 
streeu as their responsibility. They visited the teachers who were 
under them and ironed out any difEculucs encountered with the 
pupils. Since the prbncr took about three weeks to teach, a graduation 
ceremony was held every three weeks. At the first graduation twenty- 
seven persons received diplomas. The mayor was invited and attended 
in a skeptical frame of mind. When he heard every one of the 
graduates read, he was not only convinced but almost hysterical with 
enthusiasm. Thereafter he attended every one of the graduations and 
distributed diplomas to 400 graduates. The enthusiasm of the people 
of the village rose Ughcr and higher. Those who had learned to read 
went around the town reading what they could and asking the 
educated people “What is this word? What is this word?” untU they 
had pieced out every word in their books. 


The literacy campaign produced a profound change in the outlook 
of the people. The Christians and Mohammedans had never before 
worked t^cthcr but now they cooperated as though they were one 
rchgioD. They aU began to read bow other people were doing things 

buU £iom lie agnculmial siool at Assiut to improve their loS 
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breed of cattle. They read about the chicks that Heifers Inc., an 
American organization, had sent to Egypt from the United States 
and ordered a large supply. They made a school for their children 
by walling in a courtyard behind their church; they built a club, 
a reading room and a library for the Arabic books the mission 
provided; and they built another room for a nurse and a clinic. These 
rooms were all made of mud and did not cost a cent. They 
look primitive to us who arc accustomed to millionKlollar <±urA 
schools but they stood for a tremendous advance in civic pride m the 
village of Hirz. They bought a “taxi,” an American jeep sold to them 
secondhand for almost nothing. This was almost ody contact 
with the outside world. The road was horrible beyond all desaipuon, 
punctured with holes two feet deep; but the people bepn to fill to 
holes until they had a fairly smooth road. That is what hteracy 


“ tX= in Hi. had hceo .augh., ^ — 

began a campaign at the viUage of Goawir. They .tamed ta su^ 
visors for dta. clpaign. four of them Moslems. The Chnsnans mugh, 
ilUterates in their church but the Moslems taught one another 
room the Chtisuons rented to dtem at a cost of S..50 a men*. 

Mrs. Laubach I ^'^Se^t fm^A hundred and ninety- 
Goawir. It was a stght to “ were Chrisnans 
four certificates were distributed. Halt & 

and half were Moslems. The svomen were 

by a partition, but we on New Tesu.- 

men and the women. The "received books that would 

meats wid. their diplomas hut dte Gaawir 

help dtem in their 

made a speech in which c ’ „ Moslems and Chnsuans 

there been such Tnever though, diat my eyes 

as there has been during this ^ • ^vlicre Moslems and Chris- 

would behold a sight >^1^' gf^tcTe;. td 

receive their diplomas. m,.fnhcrs of Hirz invaded a 



‘nmrr team v-ttii the niisr 

I arrived just as they were staitiug another campaign in the town of 
Manhari with 13^ inhabitants. NVhen we reached i^t viUagc on 
Sunday, Febnmy 20th, we were met at the waU of the town by a 
W crowd that shouted “Hurrah'’ in a hundred wa>* « 

their hysterical leader led them. It reminded us of a college fombaU 
game- The cheer leader would Utter a short sentence and evciywdy 
would repeat the same sentence as loud as he could- The guard shot 
00 guns, which made us jump and nearly broke our car drums. 
pedtd by dds radb ot people and by the tough, narrow, crooked 
streets, barely wide enough for an automobile to pass, it took us a 
half hour to travel a half mile to the church- After the church service 
was over the crowd was bigger than ever as they led us out to the 
village gate- This noisy, hysterical reception nude us two hours late 
in reaching two more nearby viUagcs, where the people waited 
patiently until we came. 

The following a&crnoon we returned to hlahhari from hUnia and 
settled in a house presided by the wealthiest man of the dty. The 
twelve young men who accompanied Davida Finney and Halana 
htikhall from, village to village were supervising a campaign- In the 
afternoon 200 women were teaching 200 other women in the church 
building or out in the dmreb yard. One of these women, who was 
carrying one baby in her arms and was soon to have another, had 
learned the primer in Eve days- ^Vhcn we arrived she was reading 
The Story of Jesuf. It would take her three rrmmhs to finUK the book 
and then she would be able to read the gospel in Arabic. 

That evci^ we found the church full of men— about 30a of *brm 
— each one teaching one. They had worked all day in the Eclds but 
DO one would suspect it hom the entburiasm they showed for learning. 
One of these men had finished the primer and The Story of ferns 
after only one month of study, and he was now reading the Bible. 
The troiAle in M^ihaii was that there was such a demand on the 
part of illiterates to learn to read that it was impossible to provide 
them with cnou^ icadicrs. 'Thq^ had to Wait patiently until some 
of thor friends had been transformed from illiterates to teachers, 
h^s. Launch and I wanted to suy and teach the people of Egypt 
^ rm of our lives. There is only one tiring we ^d not Ukc- 2 iesl 
The Bible says hioscs sent a plague of flics to Egypt-^t is a pbguc 
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they have never been able to get rid of. The Rockefeller Foundation 
tried to kill the flics with DDT, but these Egyptian flics developed 
immunity and now they arc bigger and more voracious than ever. 

On Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1955, as a demonstrauon 
for the mayor of Manhari, we held a class for four men who bad 
never read a letter. They learned a whole page like ‘lightning’ and 
were wreathed in smiles, almost beside themselves with delight One 
of them said, “I thought it would take me a hundred years to learn, 
but here I have taken two lessons in one morning. The mayor was 
much moved by this miraculous demonstration and by the four men 


who learned to read. , 

The next day was graduation, one of the most uproarious hilanously 
hysterical ceremonies that I have ever seen. Everyone was in the mood 
for applause and applauded everything that was said. When we began 
to dUtribute the aoo diplomas one exuberant young graduate shouted 
“Hip Hip Hoorayl" in Arabic and he made the whole crowd stan 
up and give three cheers. The neat man who cme m rccave a 
diploma thought he had to do better, so he turned to Ac audience 
and made an impassioned speech. The third recipient of a diplon^a 
made a stiU longer speech. When the pastor of the churA took ho M 
of his clothes and tried to stop him he grew angry an 
fight the pastor. I turned to Mrs. Laubach and told her “'"j 

lln-t control this crowd.” So she gave away about 
managed to get her delighted graduates o 5 the stage wiiou a^y mo 
speJes or ‘^ip Hip Hoorays." But die no.se was » 
f^ people noticed when the pastor was pronouncing the benedicnon 

3S loud AS he could* J ^ Ctrafure Irtn d o£ 

on the 

religious service. A man otjm J ^ the 

literacy lessons but who ha s u 1 j he had it 

meantime, stood up ™ from the Gospel of Mark, 

memorizedl Eleven <>*“ 8 shouting incessandy 

Then the crowd escorted us to the own ^ 

and shoodng ’he was hoarse, another took over. The 

one leader had shout ^ 
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soft-spokti. Egyptiaju an btttme ucmtnilously dtmnwadvs when 
dieir^uons ate aroused. Mohammedans are wonderful friends but 

I should not want to be their cnonics. . 

Inspired by these remarkable demonstrations seventy-five ChitsUan 
minisiers in Egypt have already requested Davida Finney to open 
in their towns. The literacy team has seleaed 130 villages 
it plans to teach and to provide with viUagc libraries, dubs, better 
livestock and schools for the children. Mrs. Laubach and I were in 
Cairo when twenty nunisters came forward at a large conference and 
said, “We arc ready for you to start a campaign in our churches and 
wc pledge you to give five months o£ oui time cxdusivcly to organizing 
our congregations and leading them in teaching brigades.” But they 
will have to wait their turn because Davida Finney and Halana 
Mikhail want to take their team of experts with them to make sure 
that every campaign is organized along correct lines. 

On February 25, 1955, just before wc left Egypt, Minia Literacy 
House was formally opened in the presence of a hundred leaders of 
the churches of Egypt— Roman Catholics, Copts, Episcopaliaiu, Plym- 
outh Brethren, Canadian Holiness, YJvI.CJ^, and United 


Presbyterian, Evangelical Church of Egypt, the Nile Mission Press and 
the litcraiCy oommittcc of the Neat East Christian Goundl. Also present 
were the mayors of the towns and villages In which these literacy 
campaigns had been held, and they were the happiest men in the 
crowd. 


This Egyptian campaign has been going strong ever since. Dr. 
Floyd Shaddock of the World Literacy and Christian Literature Com- 
mittee paid another visit to this same area in 1956 and wrote a glowing 
report about the campaign in the World Literacy news letter. He told 
how the campaign had moved on to the village of Deir Abu Hinnis. 
That village, he said, had been torn for many years by a feud between 
the Protestant and Coptic churches. The literacy campaign had brought 
them together. In fact, the entire town, Moslems and Christians alike, 
cooperated m beautiful harmony. In each campaign the literacy team 
IS Ic^mng new methods which it appUes in succeeding campaigns. 
Dr. Shacklock says that in this town of Deir Abu Hinnis the eight 
supervisors kept careful notebooks, listing the names of teachers ZxA 
of pupils, and recording absences very much as wc do in ordinary 
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sdiools. From these notebooks they could tell how far each student 
had progressed each day. 

Dr. Shaddock attended another graduation ceremony and one elder 
of the church read the Scripture lesson to prove that he was literate. 
Then he added, ‘Tn 7hc Story of Saleh I learn that flics bring germs 
on their feet and poison the food so that we become sick. We must 
keep our food dean. In fact, we must dean up our dirty village where 
the flics are breeding. I also find in The Story of Saleh that charms 
and amulets do not accomplish anything. So give up your charms now 


that you have learned the secrets in these books. 

Dr. Shaddock discovered that literacy makes people ugcr to try 
new things. One man who was newly literate was buying a Jersey 
bull and another was buying chickens. The people were preparing 
rooms for a dinic and were asking for a Christian nurse to come and 
hdp them. “So,** said Dr. Shaddock, “literacy has got this ancient 
viflage on the move.” He told of one big burly farmer who, a few 
mon^s before, had said he was afraid to enroU for fear he w^ too 
old to learn, but who had done so after some ^rsuasion. When 
graduation come around he was one of 
^plomas. He and the odter graduate stooped to 1““ D-l f 
hand and touched their hearts as a gesture of grautu c. 
scat, sitting side by side, proudly dutching thcr new 
two men who had once been hitter enemies. Ltteraey had made them 

splendid literacy campaign has been going on m 
t,5- It it -PPOtted by a gmnt from churches 

acy and Chrisuan Literature o trainine of Samuel 

of North America. This Comrmttce a ^ Dye at Hartford 

Habib at Syracuse University an , n£ Dr Davida Finney, they 

Theological S™inary.Sin«jher— 

have shared the | the Committee on World 

continue in the middle of 

Literacy and Christian ^^rilUDg story of Uteracy in Egypt, 

through Amcri« tdh^ ^ wcU^lcserved honorary doemr’s 

During this ^ given a citation by the Committee 

IS i"stin^*ei service in the literacy campaign of Egypl. 
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Sudan 


Wc have jumped ahead a Utdc in order to finish the story of Egypt. 
Now we will return to the year 1955. In March of that year our 
literacy team went to Sudan. This country is sharply divided into two 
classes. In northern Sudan the people arc Arabic*spcaking Moham- 
medans. They rule the country, though not more than 10 per cent of 
them arc literate. But that is far better than south Sudan where not 
more than i per cent arc literate. The people of south Sudan arc naked 
or nearly naked Negroes with primitive customs and animistic gods. 
Our team went to the southern part of Sudan to work among these 
primitive tribes. It U exceedingly hot, being only about five degrees 
north of the equator. 


Juba IS the principal town of southern Sudan. There is a government 
school in Juba wuh a magnificent young Arab as the principal. He 
had been tea<^ing these Africans the Arabic language although they 
were not Arabs. He invited us to visit his school to train his students 
m tmehmg our primer. A half dozen old ilUtcrate Arabs who were 
working around the school premises were brought in to aa as guinea 
L w^ Pra«ice teaching. We could sec tS^thc 

^XtTw I °ot know what a revolution- 

J of the missionaries who was present 

tag " rS. " ‘7^" ” — 

*lav«. Some o£ that is Eoin^^ strong tnen and women away as 
day. But today 

old Arabs who no doubt have cantured 

Didn't you see the excitemml ’ ? ^ *^=“1 

dtdr eyes? Now y™ >«= the fire in 

you tee iti- rdueanon it tunung the tables. Didn’t 

later, when, aftt't-Ue&^OT Sui"”’ f 

pUce and eve,, Arab tri? ““reetion mok 

“dM Wdm a,:' tet^' “uy““L“ ™ 

«mporarUy without a government. This 
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insurrection was carefully saecned from the newspapers and we 
would never have known of it if letters from our Wends had not 
informed us. The insurrection has been suppressed but the old hatred 
between the slavers and the former slave-tribes will not perish for 
many a year. 

While Mrs. Laubach and I were making lessons at Juba in the Bari 
language the rest of our literacy team made lessons in Mom, Zandc, and 
Nuer in the villages of Mundri and Yambio. Dick Cortright reports an 
interesting fatt common among primitive people. They have trouble 
recognizing pictures. When they saw the first piaures to illustrate our 
lessons they thought they were dead men because they were flat— two 
dimensional— and because the Moru word for pictures is "spirit" or 
“shadow.” Dick Cortright exclaims, “What a truly frightening ex- 
perience it must have been for them to see ghosts on those pages. Here 
we learned a lesson; that when making primers for primitive people 
we must test not only the words but also the effect of the pictures upon 
them for they do not know how to read pictures until they are taught.” 

The members of our team parted company in Sudan. Mrs. Laubach 
and I returned to America. Mrs. Baity went back to her home in 
Geneva. Phil Gray went for a rhino hunt in Uganda and then trav’clcd 
on to Hongkong and Korea, making pictures for the missionaries in 
both of those countries. Dick and Mabel Cortright went to the 
Philippines where they held conferences with literacy workers from 
Manila to Mindanao. 



CHAPTER 32 


1956: KEEDED— MORE WRITERS 


As THE uTESAcy PiocBAM cxpaiidcd around the world it became 
necessary for us to increase the number o£ well-trained writers who 
could prepare primers — a very difficult thing to do — and also to write 
follow-up literature that would be mtcrcsting and helpful and properly 
graded for new literates* 

V/e have hecn told by hundreds o£ people that literacy could be 
harmful and even dangerous unless the new Htcrates had something 
to read that would benefit them. The fear was expressed time after 
time that die Communists would take advantage of our campaigns by 
pouring in commumst liteiatmc. We did not need to be told tins for 
it was the most obvious thing in the world and it is on our consdcnces 
all the time. In fact, my son Robert has dedicated his life to teaching 
people to write simple, valuable reading matter because he was ob- 
sessed by the coQvicdon that good simple material for new literates is 
the great unmet need. He was Invited in 1953 to tcadi simple journalism 
and literacy at Syracuse University in connection with a new depart- 
ment called Religious Journalism. Since 1956 more than twenty schools 
and colleges in the Umted States (as noted in Chapter 20) have been 
teaching simple writing and literacy. 

This is a good beginning but far more must be done not only in the 
United States but especially in foreign countries to prepare writers who 
wiU write simply. EspedaUy in Asia there has been a classical style 
316 
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using hundreds of words never used by the illiterate people. When we 
try to persuade these writers to use a vocabulary understood by the 
illiterates they nearly always revolt. They say they would be despised 
if they wrote like that. It has been the custom to impress the reader 
with as much erudition as possible in the andent languages of Asia. 
The writer seems to feel that he must impress his reader with his 
knowledge of ancient sacred words, words which no illiterate ever 
heard in his life. So as a rule we have found it necessary to train new 
writers who have never acquired the habit of ming the classical lan- 
guage. This requires a long time and not more than one person in a 
hundred turns out to be a competent writer. That is true of course in 
every country including America, for writing requires more creative 


imagination than most people possess. 

It is difficult also to find persons who reaUy understand the viUagc 
life. Most of the students in the coUeges of India come from the ati^ 
The things they write are likely to be uninteresting or valueless to the 
village people. This is why the writing being carried on in Literacy 
Village in Lucknow is espedally valuable. The students there 
from villages themselves and plan to return to the villages as workers. 
They will be able to try out what they write among the vilfagc pwplc 
where they wUl live. The Ford Foundation appropriated $70,000 tor a 
tournalism building at Literacy Village, Lucknow. 

The literature production at Jamia Miha Collcp nmr J 
any other in India. It covers every type of preduenon, 
tnre for new literates. It is whoUy Indian and a.ms at 
ment and perpetuation of the best in Indian tnre. j. 

pnrely Indian °“7^7«dTt L what they are accomplish. 
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at our initiative at Hislop CoUege, Kagpur, at Osmama Uoivasity at 
Hyderabad, and at IsabeUa Thoburn CoUege in Lucknow. 

Writing for new Uterates is pioneer work. There arc no guidcposts 
to follow. The nearest writing in the world to this simple material 
is pubUshed by American newspapers and by the R£adcT's Digest, 
but this is still far more difficult than wriung required by new hteraies. 
Some of the popular magarincs published in the United States arc 
about the level needed by the new Uterates, but of course the content 
of these magazines is almost always useless for them. It may be that 
we ought to imitate comic books like those now being used to rewrite 
chUdren’s classics. But this entire field is largely uncharted and needs 
much more exploiaiion. We need many more studies in readability for 
new Uterates. 

In 1955 Dr. Hohlfeld made a study of the textbooks used in Iran. 
He found that the Persian primer How We Can Live Better, developed 
by Miss Runbeck and Ana Brink and Mr. Jadidi, was four times as 
easy for the illiterate to read as anodter book written for the purpose of 
helping farmers. 

The Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature has 
placed ever increasing emphasis on the pteparatioa of simple Christian 
books. Dr. Shaddock, executive director of Lit-Ut, says: "Men and 
women who have been kept in ignorance for centuries are demanding 
something better. Everything depends upon the kind of books they 
get- They read everything they get their hands on which may be 
about better fanning, better citizenship or home and faimly life. If 
they arc fed propaganda and Ucs they wiU be confused, misled and 
betrayed. That need not happen. We have the Gospel with its message 
of God’s kvc of spiritual freedom and of human worth. We know 
how to write simply for new readers and we know how to trarh 
ilUterate adults to read and to help them teach others. Each one teach 
one is self^propagaring. It b ’love tby neighbor in action.* ” 

In general, two ^?pcs of Uicrature are hesog prepared. One type is 
rcUgious for missions, and the other is functional, for governments. 
Fimcuonal Utcraturc b useful in everyday life, for making a living 
or improving one’s health or one’s standard of Uving. Examples of 
th. rclpou. Utoanu. « Tfe sary cf .nd the Inspired Utier, 
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of the New Testament. The Story of Jesus is already in print in ninety 
languages and the Inspired Letters arc now being translated into 
several languages. Examples of the functional material that we have 
written for governments are Anand the Wise Man, The Story of Saleh 
and similar graded books for other countries. 
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survey tour around the world to study literaqr needs. Dick Cortright 
‘and I made the trip. We had been invited by thirty-five governments 
to come and hold conferences or prepare lessons in their countries, but 
we were able to visit only twenty-one of these countries that year. 


Portugal 


The first was Portugal. A tremendous change had taken place in 
that country since I visited it eight years previously. When in 1948 
I interviewed a leading official in Portugal he replied bluntly, “We 
do not want any more literate people than we have. Literacy gives 
people ambitious ideas they cannot fulfil and then they create trouble.” 
That is the way olficials fdt in Portugal in 1948, but during the sub- 
sequent eight years Portugal had turned a complete somersault and 
on my second visit was eager for literacy. Portugal was not the only 
country that reversed its opinion. Almost every country in Asia and 
Africa has become deeply concerned about its illiterate people. Twenty 
years ago they all thought that illiteracy and hunger could continue 
alongside prosperity, but by the year 1956 they had all become con- 
vinced that illiteracy was the cause of poverty and that poverty was the 
cause of communism. They were frightened at communist inroads 
and clamoring for any method to save their people from violent 

revolution. _ . 

Dr. John Tucker, the most influential missionary diplomat of 
Portugal, wrote to us in 1955: 


A great literacy campaign sponsored by the Ministry of Education is 
going on here in Portugal. Night schools have sprung up dl 
wuntry and there is much enthusiasm. The government has d«reed ^t 
only those who are literate may occupy lucrauve posts. Your visit in 1^8 
awakened interest, and in my opinion, much of the credit for the present 
campaign is due to your former visit. 

I do not know how much Inhucncc my first visit had, but I do 
know that very often one plants seeds in the most unpromising so^ 
sometimes even in the midst of hostility, and a few y'”' “ 

seeds break out of the ground and yield great harvest. One oh™ he”S 
the saying quoted that in the field of education tt requites twenty-five 

years for a new idea to be accepted. , p^rttitral 

It was in response to Dr. Tucker's letter that we were m Portugal 
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in February 1956. We found that tWs camp^gn was indeed vigorous! 

The mimstry of education wanted more books like the Anand senes 
from India, even though the Portuguese themselves had written and 
printed 200 different titles to be used by new literates. The enthusiasm 
of the undcr-sccrctary of cducauon as he told us about the progress 
and hopes of Portugal was something 1 shall never forget. The 
minister of education requested us to send an expert to Portugal to 
hdp them conduct thdr campaign in the most scientific fashion. But 
alas, this was only one of twenty such ra^ucsts and we did not have 
the experts in suf&dent numbers to meet those needs. 

Spain 

We went to Spain at the invitation of the rrunistcr of education. Wc 
had never been invited before. Spdn was beginning to feel the sting 
of criticism because her illiteracy was about 50 per cent. General 
Franco had ordered the ministry of education to get going with the 
campaign. They wanted help from us in doing four things: (l) 
providing them with a good, easy Sparush primer for adult illiterates 
(they were delighted with the primer we had made in Algiers in 
* 95 ^)« (2) they wanted us to prepare a graded series in Spanish like 
Anand the Wi:e Man, (3) they wanted us to send a man to Syracuse 
University to learn our literacy techniques, and (4) they wanted us to 
establish a School of Literacy and Simple Journalism in Madrid. This 
greatly astonished us for we had supposed that Spain was utterly in- 
different to literacy, and I felt weak in the knees, for where could we 
find the men and money for these needs? 

Itcdy 

From Spain Dick Cortrlght and I flew to Italy, again at the in- 
vitation of the Italian government. We found Miss Louise Wood o£ 
American Friends Service Committee overflowing with enthusiasm 
far the Italiart Uwtacy camp^gn. Wc visited the headquarters of the 
Nauonal Union for the Battle Ag^ UUtcracy, which is waging a 
literacy fight in the mounts of southern Italy where 40 per cent of 
the people are illiterate. 

We found the assistant director of adult education aUve with op- 
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timism and eager for bigger and better literacy campaigns. He told us 
he had heard a great deal about the Laubach method and wanted to 
give it a thorough test in Italy. The Anand reader made a tremendous 
hit with him. He asked us to help or send someone to Italy to help 
them set up a truly scientific literacy campaign. His secretary, a 
vivacious and attractive young woman, exhausted her English vo- 
cabulary as she tried to express the great love Italians have for us 
Americans. 


Dick Cbrtright was a delightful companion on this trip. He always 
hunted up the most interesting restaurants and took me to a different 
one every meal. I shall never forget Alfredo’s Restaurant, famous 
the world over for its spaghetti. Alfredo himself comes to your table 
and mixes the steaming hot spaghetti with cheese and spices until it 
makes the most delicious mixture one can possibly imagine. On the 
walls of the restaurant were pictures and autographs of the worlds 
great men and beautiful actresses. Among them were Dwight Eisen- 


hower and several Hollywood stars. 

I do not know whether I dare leave Italy without going into raptures 
about St. Peter's and the Coloseum, but we had seen all of these before. 
There is just one other spot in Rome I think I shall long remember. 
It is the dungeon dug out of black rock where St. Paul was supposed 
to have spent his last months before being thrown to the lions. He was 
let down through a hole about a yard in diameter. The dungeon 
itself was about ten feet in diameter and ten feet deep. At one end is 
an ancient post with a rusty iron ring where his feet were chained 
and another iron ring where his hands were chained. A stairway has 
been chiselled out of the solid rock so that visitors can now go to the 
bottom and .== the pott. and the rings and the ancent R°n.an lamp, 
nils is where Paul may have writtM some of h.s ’ 

Seldom in all history have we had such an teanon o£ a Chnsn^ 
soul vanquishing tragedy with his glorious ai . 1 Rome 

more meaningful than all the glory-and the S"')- 

As Dick Cbrtright and I left Italy, Dick was full of 
malL ^LtglUh language was scraped - "m and^ 
m invent a few new words to express his emouons, GorgeousI Ex 
ingl DramaticI What an opportunity for htenzersi 
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Libya 

Wt flew to TripoU, which we had previously visited ia 1951 (Chapter 

The most exciting experience Dick Cortright and I had on our 1956 
visit was meeting Mr. Hussdn Moagzaran, the head o£ m 

Libya. He was an Indian, and before coming to Ubya for UNESCO 
had taught our lessons in one of the uibal languages of Indiaj he was 
therefore an eiuhusiasuc rooter for the Laubacb method. He carried a 
supply of the lessons we prepared in 1951 into an area called the 
Fezzan, in the heart of the Sahara, where 20,000 nomadic Arabs lived 
in tents, Mr. Moagzaran taught hundreds of these nomads to read 
with our books. It was this bng thorough trial that made him one of 
the most convinced protagomsts of our method in all of UNESCO. He 
wanted us to prepare the enure graded series, A talented woman 
named Mis. Bahia Gulick, a member of the American Point JV, stood 
ready to make this scries of lessons and welcomed our suggestions 
about bow to write a useful secret in every lesson. 

We needed technical advice about hygiene and sanitation so 1 
proposed to them that they call into consultation Dt, Patrick McCarthy 
of the North African Christian Mission. Nothing in this whole trip 
gave me a greater sense of satisfaction than to bring him and Point 
IV together, libya is a fanatically Mohammedan country and this 
North African Christian Mission has operated in seclusion in the 
□arrow streets of the old walled cty under almost unbearable tcstxio 
tions. The mission is not permitted to sell Bibles or to hold any open 
meetings, though it can carry on its clinic and tiny hospital without 
being molested. Now Dr. McCarthy for the first dme was able to help 
prepare lessons for the government of Libya to use! It was a triumph 
that gave me great satisfaction. 

These missionaries who arc willing to go and bury themselves 
where they arc subjeaed to perpetual persecution, as they are in many 
countries, touch my heart more than anyone else in the world. I 
onnot understand the self-sacrifice and devotion that leads them to 
these ficldi, but I can adrrute and marvel. And long after 1 leave them 
they su 1 haunt me. Those two missionary men with thdr wives arc 
sull secluded in terrible heat and almost intolerable persecution behind 
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the mud walls of ancient Tripoli. Only God understands and ap- 
preciates that. 

Dick and I went to the Wheclus Air Base of the United States 
government. It is a veritable American city with every comfort and 
every attraction any soldier could possibly desire to keep him from 
getting homesick. How many men they had there was a secret, but I 
should guess it was 10,000. We told the head chaplain of Wheelus Air 
Base that we had been to the Pentagon in Washington after our 1951 
visit to the field and had found the educational committee of the Armed 
Forces interested in training soldiers stationed abroad to teach illiterates. 
Wc had suggested that Wheelus Air Base would be a good place to 
begin. Miss Anita Ayala, a teacher of English, volunteered with en- 
thusiasm to train any soldiers who desired to teach Arabic. I do not 
know why that program has not yet been carried out, for it seems 
to me that our armed forces scattered across Africa and Asia could do 
boundless good and make thousands of friends if they taught the 
people to read. The Pentagon is definitely interested in the idea and 
it may materialize before this book is printed. 


CHAPTER 34 


1956: BIRTH PANGS IN THE NEAR EAST 

Greece, Turl^ey, Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, Sudan 


Greece 

Dick coitmckt mto 1 flew to i^thens on Match 9 , 1956 . We arrived 
jusi when the island o£ Cyprus was in ferment and there was danger 
ol a war between Greece and Turkey. That eveinng we were attending 
a meeting at which one o£ the archbishops was present. He was called 
to the telephone in the middle o£ our meeting and informed that 
Archbishop Makarlos had just been etdled to the Seychelles Islands. 
Our meeting was in a turmoil. It seemed to the people there that this 
meant war -with Turkey and with England. As we went home that 
night the streets were crowded with mobs who were shouting every 
imprecation tn the Greek dictionary against the British and hurling 
stones into the windows o£ the Hotel Britanmea, We thanked God 
we were in another hotcL 

But We did not let tlus war atmosphere interfere with our work. 
The Greek ministry of education appointed two extremely competent 
Greek women. Dr. EstcUa Xeflouda of the University of Michigan 
and Dr. Antonakaka of Columbia University to help prepare these 
lessons along our “each one teach one” lines. Dr. Kyrios, a cultured 
gentltJ&an, also from Columbia University, helped us part of the 
326 
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time. These assistants were so brilliant that they had selected all the 
words we needed for our pictures in the first forenoon. Then Dr. 
Xeflouda started making piaures for these lessons. In three days all 
the primer and half the pictures were completed. Large charts were 
prepared by the USIS. As always everywhere, the United States gov- 
ernment gave us every possible cooperation. On the fourth day we 
took our charts to a rural school where 150 teachers had gathered to 
watch us experiment with three illiterate women. These women 
learned with the greatest case and with deep emotion. When we had 
finished teaching them the applause was thunderous. Those 150 Greek 
teachers had taken us to their hearts and the three professors trained 
in America who had helped us make the lessons were overjoyed. We 
made a second reader following the lines we had used in other coun- 
tries, filled with secrets that Greek illiterate men and women needed. 
As we flew away from Greece Dick Cortright said: “Wow! The 
cooperation of the American goverrunent was enough to make you 
weep for joy.” 


We went from Greece to Istanbul, which we had visited in 1955. 
Our reception was like heaven— in spite of the fact that wc reached the 
air terminal through a driving snow storm. On the way from the air 
port our bus got stuck on a muddy unsurfaced road and we finally 
came into the city by another route. This was our firsAand proof 
that Turkey does indeed need the roads she is building with American 
money. As we drove through the streets of Istanbul and saw more 0 
buildings than we ever saw in any dty, we realized what an enormous 
task of rebuilding still remains to be done. That is the feeltng one htu 
oU over the Near East, all over Asia, all over ^lea ... the almost 
paralyzing magnitude of the task to be accomplis ^ ‘ mmdrd us 

It L the lovely reeeption by Ahmet Atilgan which remmded m 
of heaven. Mr. Atilgan had been the head M dte 
1935 helped US prepare the literacy primer. Ue ° 

h?d been delayed, due to the appoinunent of a 

tion and failure of the government to provi c nature. Al- 

It is difficult to exaggerate the sweetness o S training, 

though, like all Turks, he had had next to no du-ect Chnsuan tra. g, 
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he has evtiy qmUty one mda expett to find in a ^nt. I » 
Dick, “I love that man” and Dick replied, “So do I. He s a darling. 

From Istanbul Dick and I took the train to Ankara. Wc wcre^ 
dcUghtcd by the cordial reception wc received at the American Em- 
bassy. They told us that wc were doing one o£ the most impormt 
good ndghbor pioiecis in the world. We saw the American Turkish 
Cultural Center, a school conducted by the American governmenL It 
is teaching 1,700 students to speak English and it has another thousand 
on the waiting list! The English tcathcr told us, “All of them hope 


to go to America some day.” 

There is an enormous madness in Turkey to learn the English lan- 
guage. Indeed, wc found this same madness wherever wc went. 
Educators were eager for copies of our Streamlined English because 
they said they needed phonetics and could not get a good system of 
phonetio in any other book. 

The American cultural aSairs officer arranged for us to see the 
Turkish president of the educational council, Bey Kadri Yorukoglu. 
He called in two of his assistants who were deeply interested and 
they asked many questions about the Laubach method. Mr. Yorukoglu 
said that they had been told that our method and the story method 
were diBercnt, that they had sent a man to America to study this 
question in 1953, and that they were anxious for an cxpbnation. I 
told him that wc had met this gentleman and that his invitation was 
one of die reasons for our coming to Turkey. We invited the miniver 
of education, to send people over to America to be trained in our 
method and he promised to do so. In 1957 Nurettin Sezerkaa was sent 
by the Turkish government with a scholarship to study Laubach 
Uteracy methods in the United States, and whUe here he prepared a 
new revision of oui literacy lessons. 


On March 13, 1956, the entire Turkish council of education was 
asscnilcd from aU pans of the country and discussed plans that seemed 
certain to make Turkey completely literate. Ihe coundl showed me 
a gt^ salts of books on which it had been working. The first ten 
of these bwks it hoped would be od the press within two months, 1 
cannot fmd words to express the warmth of friendship wc fdt while 
among those Turkish people. In my notes I find this sentence, “Thus 
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Mdsd what may be the most fruitful visit we have yet had on this 
Lebanon 

From Turkey we flew to the island of Cyprus on March ar, 1956. 
Again we were in an atmosphere of fear. On the airfield as we 
landed stood a British plane that had been blown up the night before, 
and We heard that two British soldiers had been killed that morning. 
Military curfew had settled over the beautiful island, and no civilians 
Were allowed to visit the airport. “We prayed for peace as we boarded 
our plane. Suddenly our spirits were lifted. The sun began to shine; 
the Lebanese stewardess offered us a Coca-Cola, We landed in Beirut, 
the cross-roads capital of the Middle East. Wc had entered a new 
world,” In those graphic words Dick Cortright described our entrance 
to Beirut. 

Wc spent two days interviewing the heads of the many organizations 
that have their headquarters at Beirut. Wc found Ac director of 
United Nations tremendously concerned about Ae 750,000 Arab 
refugees who had fled from Israel and were now living in camps 
along Ac Meditetraaean, the Jordan river, Bethlehem, the Gaza strip 
and elsewhere. He said Aat almost all of Ac refugees were unwilling 
to leave Ac camps because Aey still hoped Aat Israel ^vould be over- 
thrown and Aat Acy would be able to return to Acir homes in Pales- 
tine. Nearly all of Aem are idle;, eating Ac food (seven cents’ worA 
a day) provided for Aem by Ae United Nations at a cost of $20 million 
a year, and griping perpetually — who wouldn’t! They were whispering 
among themselves Aat commuiusm would some day come and liberate 
Aem. The Arector Aought Aat Aese people could be bribed to go to 
Iraq and take up government land where a vast irrigation project was 
under way. He said Aat he Aought Aac for $2,500 per family it would 
be possible to provide a home and working animals and farm im- 
plements and seeds and enough food to last Ac family one year. 
Assuming Aat there arc 100,000 families to be resettled, Ac toul cost 
of Ais resettlement proicct would be S2.5 billion. He Aought Aat 
an investment of that size would be one of Ae greatest conAbutions 
toward peace Aat Ac world had ever made. I aAcd him if Aosc 
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refugees would be willing to go to Iraq. He said: “Supposing a man 
drove up in a CadiUac to the refugee camp at Bethlehem and said, 
‘I will give you a free ride to Iraq and show you the home and the 
implements, the animals, the seeds and tlie food you will get without 
any cost and twenty acres of land that wiU be yours if you want to 
suy. But if, after seeing it, you prefer to return to Bethlehem, we wiU 
bring you back without any obligation to you,’ do you think," asked 
the director of United Nations, “that very many families would refuse 
such an offer?” 


Jordan 

Dick Cortrigbt and I flew on to die Jerusalem airport where we 
were met by Giaham Leonard, who was carrying on our literacy 
program among the refugees in Jordan while acting as chaplain in the 
Quaker School at Ramallah. 

Mr. Khalil was also at the airport to meet us. He was in charge of 
the Palestine brandi of UNRWA. These two men were working hand 
and hand with the Jordan government to teach the illiterate adults in 
the refugee colonies. Bad as those camps arc, there is one redeeming 
feature — every child of the refugees was in school and had a good 
tcadicrl Indeed, one of the Jordancse teachers told me that because 
of these refugees, Jordan has a larger percentage of chVldten in school 
than any other country on the mainland of Asia— r 3 per cent of the 
population. The saturation point for schools in any country is supposed 
to be 15 per cent of the population, so Jordan has almost reached 
the ideal in school attendance, 

Graham Leonard was a dynamo of energy. He had prepared a bone- 
breaking program for us. We had to make speeches in the schools 
and to hold interviews with literacy teachers, educational leaders and 
government offldals. Every hour of the day and evening was occupied. 

Testing illiterates in four camps showed 11s. tiwL the. 
were going well and that many people were learning to read. This 
program was begun in 1950 when Halaru Mikhail beaded the Utcracy 
campaign among the refugees. Although she was compelled for health 
tamos to qmt a^ return to Egypt, her campaign has never stopped. 
It u a truly each one teach one" campaign, for naost of the teaching 
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buat for studying and preserving these Dead Sea scrolls. Mary Gray 
knows more about Nabataean, the language spoken in the famous 
andent and mysterious city of Petra, than anyone else in the world. 
She herself had vbited the site, which can be reached only through 
a narrow gorge between almost impassable mountains. It is smd that 
this dty had 70,000 inhabitants before the Romans captured it by a 
dever subterfuge. Long after that it was the refuge of Ali Baba and 
his forty thieves. 

The experience that touched our hearts most while we were m 
Jerusalem was a visit to the garden tomb outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
Many Protestants believe that this was the tomb from which Jesus 
was rcsurrcacd. Here on March 20, 1956, a few days before Piaster, 
twenty-hve missionailes and other Christians sat on ch^s and benches 
fadng the empty tomb while I read to them the story of the risen Lord 
meeting Mary Magdalene, perhaps on the very spot where they were 
sitting. We entered the tomb where the Lord may have lain for two 
mghts, and stood in rcvertnl silence ga:dng at the place where His body 
may have come to life. 


Egypt 


The next day Dick and I flew to Cairo where more exdting ex- 
periences awaited us. It was Friday. Egyptians are Mohammedans and 
Friday is their Sabbath. That Friday noon wc heard the Moslems 
chanting their call to prayer from the high minarets of Cairo and I 
wrote in my notes. That call makes me homcrick for the days twenty- 
five years before when I went every Friday to the mosque in Mindanao 
and prayed with the Moslems. I feel more like praying now than 
writing this rtpoii." 


I wmicd desperately to visit the Utcracy team a hundred miles up the 
Nile but there had been a heavy rainfall just before we readied Cairo 
md wmc of the railroad up the Nile vaUcy had been washed away. 
In spite of flood I took the u^n southward to see whether I could 
get through. Ucre ^vcrc buses running the few miles around the 
Men reread track, so It was possible to get to Minia the same day. 

m ^ Soi«g on thirty mills 

tanher up the Nile on the opposite bank of the river We ferried 
.cou .he Nile « , 
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once entertained Oesar, On the east bank of the river was the village 
of Deir Abu Hinnes where the literacy team was carrying on its cam- 
paign. A delegation met me at the river’s edge and escorted me to the 
home the village headman had set aside for Davida Finney, Halaoa 
Mikhail and a dozen Egyptian workers who were cooperating with 
them to direct the village campaign. It was a delightful experience 
but all too brief. I had time only to visit the pastor of the Protestant 
church who took me to visit the pastor of the Coptic church. Formerly, 
these men had been hostile but literacy had made them warm friends. 
The entire town was working together in wonderful cooperation. 

Upon returning to Cairo I found that we had to make some swift 
changes in our plans. We had been invited to Arabia and Yemen but 
found that there was no regular airplane service to Yemen. It looked 
as though we might waste a month getting transportation to that 
remote country. And a letter had come from Arabia saying that it 
was inconvenient for them to work with us at that time. Our govern- 
ment had just refused to send a consignment of military equipment to 
Arabia, and relations between the two governments for the moment 
were strained. This was no doubt the reason why they had cancelled 
their invitation for us to come. Meanwhile a very urgent invitation 
had arrived from Iran. We decided to go to Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, 


and Iran and to omit Yemen. _ 

Dick and I were called to the UNESCO offices in Cairo. The 
direaor general of UNESCO, Dr. Luther Evans, had sent a ^ntraa 
over from Paris that he wanted me to sign. The contract sai wo 
remain in Egypt and work with the UNESCO officials at Sirs al Lay- 
yan, the beautiful UNESCO experimental center fifty miles north ° 
Cairo. UNESCO wanted to try a control experiment companng 
Laubach method with the story method and wanted me to 
as necessary to complete that experiment. I was r^^to 
refuse UNESCO, but on the other hand it seemed im^ 
faith with World Literacy, Incorporat^. I ^uggatc y 
Mikhail to come to Sirs al Layyan. She v-^d 
stav six weeks but this was not saosfactory to UNESCO and so m 
r J: crtoL h. b.e„ Cried. I-f “IJ 

did wrong, because UNESCO is enormously mfiuenual aU 

world. 
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The rcladoa between our own govcrnmcni and Egypt was not very 
cordial while we were there. The Amwican tmba^y suggested that we 
visit the Egyptbn officials as private ciuzens without any 
our government. Dick and I had a most delightful visit wjih Mr. 
Naguib Hashim, the under-secretary of education who had been m 
Washington D. C., five years before. He was profuse in his apprcaa- 
tion of the work I bad done for Egypt in making Uieracy lessons. T^cn 
we visited Dr. Hasan Hussein, the head of the permanent counai oi 
public welfare. His cordiality could not have been greater. He insisted 
on taking us to see the “liberated lands." When King Farouk ab- 
dicated, bis land was confiscated and divided into small farms for tlic 
landless fcllahin of Egypt. Each family bad been given a home, 
animals, tools, seeds and food enough to last for one year. They had 
the advice of expert agriculturalists to make sure that their nicthocU 
were the best. "This," said Dr. Hussein, “is the finest project in rural 
reconstruction in the whole wide world. We want you to see it because 
we hope to use the Aswan Dam to irrigate a mUlion hectares of land 
never yet used, and give all that land to our landless peasants, for we 
have the greatest poverty on the face of this earth. The Aswan Dam 
will be Nasser’s everlasting monument, far greater than the pyramids.” 

Dick Cortright and I left Egypt with the impression that Nasser 
and foe Egyptian government were burning with a vision of social 
service as noble as that of Nehru and foe Indian government. What- 
ever anyone says about Nasser’s ambitions, I think no one can deny 
that his sympathy for foe hungry masses of Egypt has never been 
equaled since the days of Joseph. 

Sudan 

From Cairo Dick Cortright and 1 flew southward for several hours 
at 200 miles an hour to reach Khartoum, the capital of Sudan. We 
caught one of foe big British planes that fly from London to Johatmes- 
burg and arrived in Khartoum four hours before we were expected. 

Fohowitig our usual custom we visited foe American embassy 
We found that our omba«y war only 
dtree weeks old and there was no amhassador. Sudan had become 
i^ependem on January i, 1556, only tout months before we airiyed. 
The Amertean to charge of our embassy said we must be meeful m 
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go through the Sudanese premier as a matter of protocol. We waited 
a couple of hours but the premier could not be found. I said to Dick, 
“Let’s forget this ‘protocol’ business. Let’s go straight to the ministry 
of education. We don’t need any announcement. They invited us to 
come.” I could see that Dick was scared, but he came along with me. 
To his amazement — but not to mine — two men greeted us at the door 
with beaming faces, and threw their arms around me with tender 
affection. "We were just about to go to the airport and meet you,” 
they said. “How did you get here ahead of schedule?” 

We related our flight experience, and they were profuse in their 
apologies for not being mind readers and for permitting us to go all 
the way from the airport to the Khartoum Hotel without an escort. 
They told us that ever since we had left the Sudan in 1955 the campaign 
had been going fine. They said that masses of people were clamoring 
for an education and that they thronged the literacy classes. We 
learned that the latest model of lessons was being used. The textbook 
followed our suggestions very closely and the people were delighted 
with it. There was being printed (circulation 7,000) a simple magazine 
that could be read after our primer. They were eager to send somebody 
to Syracuse University to learn simple journalism. 

We regretted that we had such a brief visit in Sudan. We had not 
expected to visit it and had squeezed two days out of our Egypuan 
visit in order to be there. But after aU, Sudan did not need usi 
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1956: THE NEW ETHIOPIA 
AND THE NEW KENYA 


Ou* KEXT OOONTXT, wbidj was also an aflcrthougUt, was Elhiopia. I 
almost dreaded to tetura to Ethiopia because in 1947 the Coptic priests 
had compelled the emperor to rqcct the book we had made at his 
request. At that time we had reduced the alphabet from 260 symbols 
to only 35 letters with the approval of the emperor, but after 1 left 
the Copdc priests srid that the Coptic alphabet is saacd and that it 
must not be dianged one iota. Since the priests make and unmake 
emperors and arc the most powerful people in Ethiopia, Hatlc 
Selassie had to submit although he had ordered 10,000 copies published. 
So now I dreaded meeting him. 

But all my fears were groundless. They welcomed us in the ministry 
of cducauoQ with opers aims. Dr. Ato Zaude Gabre, a very progressive 
educator who had Juu raurned from New York University, held the 
position of oxsidinator of the ministry of education. It seemed certain 
that he would soon become the minister of education. He told me 
that he was entranced by our simplified alphabet and by the lessons 
we had made, and that he was going to gtt our lessons "out of moth- 
halU” atrd use than to teach illiltram. It will be interesting to sec 
wh^cr Dr. Gabre can stand up against the Coptic priesu or change 
their Dunds. 

Our mott exciting experience in Eihbpia was meeting the Amcricaa 
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ambassador, the Reverend Joseph W. Simonson. He had been a 
Lutheran minister before his appointment as ambassador and had 
heard me speak in Minneapolis. He invited us to his home, had a 
dinner in our honor and moved heaven and earth to open all the doors 
we desired to enter. The emperor was out of the city and could 
not be reached by telephone. I suspect he was ashamed to meet me. 
But everything else that the heart could desire was accomplished. We 
met all the departments of Point IV and found that its work in 
Ethiopia was very effective. There is a wonderful era of goodwill 
between Ethiopia and America. The director general of education 
began laying plans to send a man to Syracuse University to be trained 
in literacy and journalism. This was done the following year. 

Another exciting experience in Ethiopia was meeting Mr. Merlin 
Bishop. In five years this remarkable man had developed a truly 
splendid YJd.CA., all the money coming from Addis Ababa. Mr. 
Bishop told me that he had formerly been in China, where he had 
been captured by the Japanese who had tried to extract some 
information from him. When he refused, they put him before a finng 


squau. . , ♦ 

“But,” said Mr. Bishop, "I was playing the ‘Game with Minutes 
which I had learned from your book. I was praying and loving tHat 
firing squad every second of the time. Suddenly one so er ga 
shout and rushed at me with a bayonet. I jumped to one side, ihmw 
my arms around him and held his gun. When he looked at rne I w^ 
smiling and praying. He smiled back. So, sai is op, my 
saved by your ‘Game with Minutes. 


ri.enya _ . , 

Dick Conright and I arrived in K<.p i^^^April .«6. Un war 4 c 
first time I had been in Kenya since 937 visited Kenya in 

of the British government was star mg. -phe director 

1937 I was not invited to meet refuse the rising 

of education said, “I suppose we Irtntrer ” But in 1956, what 

demand o£ the Africans for educauon mndr ‘X said 

. -riasr, I rhat pu 

fat frtr“"»me here and teach the Kikuyus to read and 



thirtv Ytm wmt we silent billion 
write. We are convinced that the uprising among them was due to 

our neglect." , «• * t • u 

I found that this was the opinion of the other Bnush officials with 
whom I spoke. Mr. J. L. Porter, headmaster of fcancs School, showed 
me a report he had written for the United Nations on this point. I 
said: “The Mau Mau uprising ended the reactionary and restrictive 
policies of the British and has led to the adoption of democratic ideas 
of litcradon and racial cooperation." 

This statement was not altogether true. The hunting down of Mau 
Mau msurtcctionisls was still going on. Because of the Mau Maus, no 
Kikuyus were allowed to remain in separate farmhouses as formerly, 
but were now gathered into villages surrounded by barbed wire and 
“protcacd” by soldiers. There was a fort beside every village, always 
on the alert for a surprise attack. We were taken to one of these 
Kikuyu reservations and had to get a clearance from a blockhouse full 
of soldiers before we could enter. 

But the British were ashamed of this situation and determined to 
win the confidence of the Kikuyus by any and every means. In America 
our newspapers attributed the Mau Mau uprising to the Communist 
agitators, but in Kenya the government officials were honest in saying 
that it was the reaction to long continued neglect and to the constant 
pressure to push the Kikuyus offi their land and give it to British 
farmers. 

The new policy was to convince the Kikuyus that they could win 
their way to cquahty faster fay partnership and cooperation than by 
violence. The British offi c i al s wanted to waste no time in convincing 
them that this was true. There was great fear of disillusionmeat, if 
the people were not guided in campaigns of sclf-devcIopmcnt, In the 
words of Porter: “The surge toward the new dvilization cannot be 
hrid back. Go out to meet iti Help African society to find the tech- 
niques and skills it needs in order to build its own economy quickly 
cnougb.” 

•^is sutement Is so important because it is exactly what is being 
^ ^ other countries that arc running a race between a 

new concern for the masses and ao unthinkable era of bloodshed. la 
America our wrath U directed toward commuiusm without realizing 
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that communism itself was the revolt against starvation, just as the 
French revolution had been a century before. 

The educators in Kenya saw this and begged us to help them; 
they hung on our words, took notes and were delighted when we 
promised to find someone who could guide them as they attacked the 
problem of illiteracy. They at once appealed to the United States 
government. The government offered three American educators, one 
of whom was a PhX)., but the British turned them all down and 
demanded some expert whom I had trained. I recommended Betty 
Mooney, perhaps the best trained expert in the Laubach method in 
the world. She was accepted by the British, sent by the American Point 
IV in 1957, and for two years did a magnificent job in Kenya. She 
had a thousand Kikuyus in her classes and was writing the kind of 
books that will help them progress the “know-how” way. 
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of her own country. As in other Mohammedan countries the education 
of women had been wholly neglected until recently and 95 per cent 
of them could not read or write. Begum Faridi was enthusiastic about 
sending a woman to Syracuse University to be trained in literacy and 
simple journalism. Here and in other places we found that the high 
tuition of the American colleges is a big obstacle. The Fulbright 
scholarships take care of transportation of foreign students to America 
and return, but they do not provide for their expenses while in this 
country. 

One of the most poignant experiences of our 1956 tour wm a visit 
to the greatest poet in Pakistan, Faiz Jallandhri. I had seen im two 
nights before reciting one of his poems before a large ^ow at c 
president’s reception. Now I came to realize what a noble idealist he 
was. He told me that his heart was with the underprivileged people. 
From his lips there flowed bitter condemnation of the exploiung 
classes of Pakistan, who, he said, were responsible or e tc 
condition of the illiterate masses. I loved the man for is » 
courage and his sympathy for the underdog. He was a os e 
a ChLan, but our hearts beat as one. at the i«mt of compa sion. 
When shaU we discover that the meeting place of ® 

wUl not be at the point of intellectual agreement abou theolo^^m 
at the point of heart agreement about compassion 
Rabindrmath Tagore called “the f«x>rer, the lowliest and the lost 

From Karachi we flew to Tehaan over ^rave’e'T^had* 

and rolling in one of the most “"P ' T"? ^^,,5 that until recently 
The Iranian airways were so poor a ^ 

Americans had been forbidden risfng from the 

planes that could not get *e borto of Iran 

burning deserts. We ‘“PP'"* ^ „hile they took aU the baggage 

and waited in the sun for fo • ^ cursory 

out of our plane, let it lie for three it would 

gUuee and put it back ‘‘^"■^J*/,hing muld have been done in a 
blow up iu the hot sun. The ® ^ ,he heat waves wae 

half hour. When our plane started ott g 



•nm.n YEARS wrm yiie silent eillion 
rU-mg like a rough ocean and half the pacsengers were losing their 
mc^Is* 1 • • 

Wc reached Teheran at sunset and found a large crowd waiUng at 
the airport. A few of those winling had come to meet us, but the 
great majority was there to greet members of the Bagdad Pact. A 
meeting was to be held that week and leaders were coming from all 
over the Middle East. Not realizing this meeting was to be held, we 
had not made any hotel reservations. There were no rooms available 
except in A luxurious and expensive hotel six miles from the city 
where, wc were told, “the big oil men always stay. I am glad wc 
had this experience because the hotel was located at the foot of the 
magtuficent gladcc in the mountains north of Teheran — one of the 
most glorious sights 1 have ever bchdd. Beneath the hotel rushed a 
mountain torrent from the melting glacier to the city. This water 
runs through the streets of Teheran in open ditches into which all 
the refuse U thrown. It is not as unsanitary as it sounds because people 
drink this water. Sanitary experts insist that the water rushes down 
through the streets so ^ that it kills the germs, but Dick Cortright 
and I took no chances. That snowcapped mountain is the lifeblood 
of Teheran and of the beautiful green Helds that surround it and feed 
it. Beyond the reach of the glacial water Iran is largely a desert, but 
underneath, the desert is water. In andent times tunnels were built 
for hundreds of miles across the plateau of Iran to carry the glacial 
water to irrigate the Helds. Thousands of these tunnels have fallen 
Into disuse since the days of Persian glory. Now Point IV is helping 
Iran to restore these tunnels and to put down deep wells. Around 
these wells the desert is again beginning to “blossom like a rose,” 
Here and all over the Middle East and all over northern Africa one 
is reminded every hour of the fact that water is among the chief needs 
of the world. Not a day passed that Dick Cortright or I did not 
wonder how soon it would be possible to extract the salt from the 
occ^ water pour it out over those deserts. If that water could be 
made swctt it would be just as easy to send it to any part of Arabia 
or ihe Sahara as it is to build pipelines two thousand miles across 
Arabia to carry oih 

On Sunday morning we attended the English service in Teheran 
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and met at least twenty missionaries whom we had known either in 
Teheran or in some other country. There was the Reverend Frank 
Woodward, Jr., the son of Frank Woodward, who had been our 
colleague in the Philippine Islands for twenty years. Also, there were 
Dr. and Mrs. John Elder, who invited us to come to their home 
instead of staying at the Glacial Hotel six miles away. And 
was Dr. Gladys Rutherford who had just driven in from India with 
her station wagon. It was she who had helped us write all the health 
lessons for our Indian primer Anand the Wise Man. W en as^ 
Dr. Rutherford what kind of road she encountered between India 
and Iran she replied, in her usual terse way, Not so goo , ut 
might have been worse.” She is the only woman I avc ever met 
had made that trip. She had two missionary men rom n 
her. They were planning to continue the long drive all the y 

'^Twice w= visited Dr. Mchran. the minis., of edncauom *= ta 
visit for an hour and a half alone and tho 7/:"" 

with his educational council. He said that we a for 

opportune time because he was on the p.nt 
literature to be used in a literacy campaig . 

during all of the dtree and a half 77^ 77'"th^r:;ho had 
ranged for us to speak to a large gathcri g 

volunteered to teach illiterates. , , ^ jj 

Wc also visited dte personal Ut, common 

that the shah was dividing his own ao example. Alas, 

people hoping diat the landlords 
there are very few landlords m ran 
king. Landlords arc not only the 

all Asia and all Africa and p” Foundation where wc found 

Wc visited die offices of the „o.an, engaged 

Dr. Shamsol Molous Mossaheb, a highly 

in a word study to u«d in magazines and 

people and how they 'J-^'^ln^t^ted by Dr. Hohlfeld die previous 

to Iran but was hot able .0 do so. 
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Dick Cortright and I flcAV from Teheran to Laliorc on a modern 
airliner far above the turbulent heat waves from the desert. In Lahore 
we visited the minister of education, who said that he had risen from 
the village level himself, that he realized the hardships of poverty and 
that he wanted easy Icsmiis to help the people to read. He was delighted 
with our idea of packing each lesson with a useful secret. When he 
requested us to send someone from America who knew how to or- 
ganizc literacy and we announced that Sam Iftikhar, whom we had 
trame4 was about to join the Department of EducaUon, he was dc> 
lighted. 

Bdklur m ,0 Mr. Wahrd. d,= lending publisher o£ Lahore 
Notion, on Human 

fcghts. He had ymted New York three time, and Geneva twice. This 
dynanuc man ad that just a. soon as Ifukhar had the graded material 

rcadyhewouldpublishthemlreeasapublieservicel 


were Hied with endmsiasm as a “ ““r 

getting in the sutes of south Inti;-, A ^ j response they were 

1-t part „£ India was •" 

Tel,^ and Tamil. wUeh Ld ^.1 “ 

sent to southern India, and were hLd at w *'. 8 °''""“'"' 
them. Mrs. Welthy Fisher training teachers to 

«£ her lateracy ViC. Htet'or^“ 
multi-purpose workers to be trained Jn V «nt 800 

Ford Foundation had just promised fid writing, and The 

at Literacy Village for trai^ne wnr ^ ^ ® *^“1 

^ had agreed to serve on Mrs. pisW, 1^' 

Shaw was its secretary-general. ^ directors. Comfort 

repr^n^ve hSon RKW^er”' Keeh". Ac 

on the edge o£ New Delhi, which h '? livai 

-odibie rapiisy. New"tm«te j^r^^eiTb “ 

S creoed by embassies of all 
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the countries of the world. One gains the impression that India, with 
the second largest population in the world, has aspirations of one day 
becoming the world’s cultural center. Everything the officials said 
indicated that they believe that they are already leading the world 
in the patlis of peace and reconciliation. The spirit of Mahatma Gandhi 
still marches on. 

The Community Projeas Administration is making a heroic effort 
to lift the masses. The results arc tremendous just as the problems arc 
tremendous. In faa, everything in India is on a stupendous scale. The 
success of this village uplift project is terribly important. It is ^ 

true, as many people say, ^at as goes India so goes Asia ® 

world. We ought to be doing far more to help its literacy, or at 
country contains one-half of all the illiterates of free Asia an 
fourth of all the illiterates in the world. , . 

The most delightful experience in Delhi on this tour wasa v«it 
Mr. Saiyadain, who had become the director of e ucauon or a 

' friend of mine and greeted me like 


He had always been a very warm 
a long-lost brother. He was eager, also, for an American “P"' 

I had trained to come and take the place of Dr. Means m sou* oto. 
I told him that there svas some thooght of “ ^aTe 

program for teaching illitera^ a^ Lucknow. and he^^^^ 

“h!e?:;'-Tai;nt 

East Pakistan 

Dick Cortright and I svent to "pjl'tan by air. 

Judge Hugh Bivar who had ceme for East 

Judge Bivar is the director o escorted us to 

Pakistan, with headquarters m • deliehted astonishment. 

Dacca and then we began to °P“ fud, an important 

We had never dreamed that Judge Kuq, who 

loader in that state. He -k .to visit Gov.nm 
threw his arms around J S fFoct Pakistani" 
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took US to the home of Begum Hasmuddin Ahmed, the president of 
Apwa, a women’s organization. This remarkable woman has written 
two textbooks that arc now in use in East Pakistan for beginners in 
English. She writes poetry, and cvcr)'ihing about her corroborated 
her statement when she said, "I’m in love with lifcl” Her husband 
is the minister of Agriculture, When we spoke of someone going to 
Syracuse to learn simple writing, she said without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “I will go myself.” 

Judge Bivar took us to sec the cultural affairs officer of the USIS, 
Mr. David Garth. Mr. Garth has written sixteen novels. He volunteered 
to provide Judge Bivar with a first-rate artist to make pictures for the 
textbooks that their literacy campaign needed, and he promised to 
uy to start a course to train Pakistanis to write interestingly and clearly. 
David Garth was a good example of the magnificent men who repre- 
sent the i^iicrican government and arc deeply interested in the 
welfare of the people. 


We were imprKsed by the unusuaUy great ability of the other fine 
Amcncans m Pakist^ Perhaps the most useful of them aU was Mr. 
David Somers. Certainly he was the most useful man to us. He held 

young men originally 7 an organization of 250,000 

After Pakistan became free Paltistan from England, 

enemies of Pakistan-diseasc, huntr * to fight "the other 

themsdves to introduce "Each One^T " i^orancc.” They pledged 
Pakistan. We attended the second 

Ad^t Education Cooperative Pakisun 

against illitcra<7. which also joined in the fight 

him not only“«m«rin XSStcy pU “b ''7'^°°’ 

moracy plan, but aim gmaUy mealed 
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about them. He was also delighted to meet Judge Bivar, whose sin- 
cerity and car nestness impressed him greatly. The minister of education 
was equally enthusiastic. \Vc left East Pakistan feeling certain that a 
great advance in literacy would take place there, if Judge Bivar could 
find the resources to carry on his campaign. 
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Burma 

May 6, 1956, found Dick Cortright and me in Rangoon, Burma* The 
Burmese government had rejected the Point IV aid of the United 
States because America was supposed to have aided the army of Chiang 
Kai-shek in north Burma when it was planning to invade Communist 
China ■ The Butmtse want to remdn neutral. Much as they need 
American aid, they arc unwilling to accept it at the price of taking 
sides. 

The Burmese were very eager for private md, however, and they 
invited the Ford Foundation to prepare literature for Burma* Mr. 
Seth Spaulding of the Ford Foundation was the publications consult- 
ant for the Burmese government and he developed a really splendid 
library and book store. 

The government of Burma seemed to us to be shaky and incfScicnt. 
In fact, it hardly governed Burma except in and near the city of 
Rangoon. The railroad running northward from Rangoon was still 
as unsafe for travelers as it was on our previous visit in 1951. Dick and 
I visited Pat McCoppin, an old friend from Syracuse University, and 
her husband U Thaung Win, who was construction engineer on the 
railroad. They told us about the hazards and excitement of repairing 
the railroad after the outlaws had left. They said that these rebels 
were not Commumsts, just tribal people who bated the Burmese. 

348 
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We wasted hours upon hours trying to see Burmese officials because 
they were on the job only three or four hours a day. The telephones 
were inefficient and the transportation was poor. The minister of 
education was on a vacation and it seemed to us that his office was 
also on a vacation. However, U Khin, direaor of social welfare, carne 
to our hotel and examined a primer we had made at the Baptirt 
mission in 1951. He said it was excellent. One thing that U Khin said 
was characteristic of highly educated Orientals: 'Hie V* 

Oxford and Cambridge remained aloof from politics and i eir 
work superbly. For this we loved them. On the other hand, your 
American Point IV officials get their hands into politics and try to 
control us. That we will not have. That is the reason Point 


longer with us in Burma.” , 

He said this with such an ingratiating smile that naffie ' 
tradicted him nor pushed the subject further. We were e ig 
he was so hospiublc and that he welcomed our assistance, 
good mnstratl™ c£ the gentlemen of leisure who ^ “ 

Lrmese Government. They are as far from the rigid, 
of China and Russia as they could be. Yet, J f 

going, we wondered how Burma could escape the inffltratton 


Communists. . nerfectly 

In Burma were two delightful A”””" “““j, hcattl 
illustrated how American tourists can wm frien ;,y „f 

are right. One of these was Dr. Laura 

California. She was gathering The Buddhist priests 

of the world in the hope of pubhs 1 g L^fjoened that they were 
were helping her with great t' mdes £- * 

holding an immense Buddhist con Buddhist country, 

so Dr. Bolton was able to gather ^^untries of Africa and Asia. 
She had already visited almost ujl „I,o had collected 

With her was a pianist name Jaco the piano before a 

instrumental musk from aU ” /hotel and I agreed 

f . J. ..a. . . - 
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for rhclr adiicvemeots. In fn« thty want it tvtn more dun thoy want 

The iMst hcamvarmlng experience of our soy in Burma m 
was the splendid cooperation of the United Sutes government, which 
was eager to get back in the good graces o£ the Buiracse at almost any 
price. Mr. Tony Pia, assistant director o£ USIS, heard that the Icss^s 
we had made in Burmese five years before were out of print. He 
called in his Burmese associates and agreed to print 100,000 copies 
of those lessons if the Burmese would accept them. It was like lightning 
out of a dear sky. God’s lightningl 

Thailand 

Dick Cortiight and I reached Bangkok the capital of Thailand on 
May 10, 1956. We were four hours late and did not expea anyone 
to meet us. But there was our old friend, CharooQ ChamcharcoD, 
who had helped us make our textbooks in Thailand in 19^9. Waiting 
four hours from 10 pj^i. to 2 aai. was a real test of loyally. He took us 
in the car marked “Ministry of Education” and saw us setded in the 
Park Hotel before he returned home at 3 a At. 

The following afternoon we visited Minister of Education Promyoti, 
who had presented us with a beautiful silver tea set in 1949. He was as 
friendly and cooperative as ever. After we had talked to him for about 
two hours I said I thought we had stayed too long, but he replied 
with true Oriental courtesy : "No, stay longer. 1 see you so rarely.” 

He said he had tried to find us when he was in New York but that 
we were out of the country. He sent us over to the iBrcctor of primary 
and adult education, Abbai Chandavimol, a very smart young man, 
realistic and down-to-earth in all his plans. These were the things 
he wanted from us as soon as we could get them: (i) a scholarship 
to send a man or woman to Syracuse Umversity, (2) a high-grade 
writer to come and teach the Siamese how to write more simply, and 
(3) better printing presses. 

That evening we were escorted by our friend Charoon on a visit 
to brty Utcracy classes for adults in Bangkok. We received a formal 
bow of tou^y from the students in every classroom and a glass of 
orangeade from every teacher. They had been carrying on their 
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campaign for five months, had finished the primer and were reading 
the Siamese version of Anand the Wise Man. 

The members of Point IV were delighted with the reception we had 
in Bangkok and agreed to try to get all the things the government had 
requested. The USIS was especially cooperative. The American in 
charge of the Fulbright scholarships said he would try to get a 
scholarship for Thailand. Dr. Luther Ambrose of ICA (International 
Cooperation Administration) told us to ask the minister of ucauon 
to send a proposal direct to him. He thought that all the suggesuems o 
the ministry of education were good. Dr. Ambrose is om crM 
College, Kentucky, and is a perfect example of the spen spin 
of that institution. , , 

I was especially interested in Dr. Anthony, a phoncucs exp^ 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Anthony was exploring the difficu 
the people of Thailand have with the English language, and how m 
overcome those difficulties when teaching Eng is . , £ 

how much uoublc the Chinese have with Enghsh, wd ^ ^ 

Thailand have just as much trouble. No one before D- “ 

made sucb a serious attempt to discover exaedy what causes these 
difficulties and exactly what to do to overcome 
We are close allies of 

one reason the Thai government rs frr y tremendous 

ohstaele to the missionaries. It is a i^rfect J i. 

influence out governmental poli^ ,^„°eoJSlygt«' 

needs to be added, missionaries hav ^ ^ nujjions 

the acceptability of our government. Today more and mo 

arc sending missionaries to Thailan . 
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Frtnd. admimiratioD of VUmam w= must udmit tJut 
eduodon In that country. The minister o£ educauen smd the The 
Macmiihm Company had notiSed them d£ our eipeacd arrival, and 
had aroused thdr inwicst in Streamlined EngUsh. Since France ha 
left Vietnam, the demand for English had skyrocketed and c 
schools teaching English v?cit buisung at the seams. ^ ^ 

There was also a vast hunger for more books. The minister oi 
education wanted us to help him get the latot offset press b^use 
every press in Vietnam was old-fashioned and ineffident. The pictures 
were cspcdally poor. You can imagine the breathless delight with 
which we left the presence of that enthusiastic minister of cducadon. 
Delight, but also frustration, for we lacked the resources ta meet these 


demands. 

When Dick and I returned to the hotel two young women came 
up to us and sdd: "We have walked 300 kilometers out of the jungle 
to get your hdp. We arc Christian Missionary AlHancc missionaries 
•working widi jungle tribes and want you to help us rnakc a primer 
to teach the Koho language. There are more than a million primitive 
people who speak Koho or one of the other hiU-Uibc languages in 
Vietnam. We received a letter from Mabel Cortright, written to the 
Christian Missionary Alliance, saying that you were coming and they 
wrote to us so that we should be ready for you.” 

We began makiDg lessons without losing an hour and by the end 


of the following day had our primer finished. It was an easy language 
with only about ewenty letters. Mr. Kennedy, the cultural attache 
of the American embassy, was delighted and promised to print the 
lessons as a contribution to Vietnam. This the United States govern- 
ment did ■with beautiful colored pictures, and now the Koho-speaking 
people arc on the trail to literacy. 

Three more missionaries of the Christian Missionary Alliance 
arrived the third day and we helped them make lessons in the Raday 
and languages. Just two days before we were leaving, another 
^istian Missionary Alliance man named George Tubbs arrived 
from W to ask for help in making lessons. He said that not a 
single Ch^n in that province was able to read; so we went to 
^rk with George Tubbs to prepare lessons in the Laos language. 
Tbe language m Laos resembles the language of Thailand and L 
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letters are the some, so we were able to make rapid progress. George 
Tubbs said: “God brought you here just at this moment when we 
needed you. The government of the United States is giving me 
every assistance in Laos and I’m sure it will print these lessons. It did. 

Then came another of those miracles that seem to be waiting for 
literacy workers all over the world, Mr. Robert MacAlister o e 
International Rescue Committee, which is trying to care or 
800,000 refugees who fled from Red China to Vietnam, catne to 
Us. With him came Do Trong Chu, who was teaching 2,000 letnam 
to read but did not like the lessons. So with his assistance we prepared 


a set of lessons in the Vietnamese language. 

Thus, Vietnam turned out to be full of surprises, full of unexpecKd 
needs. When we first arrived it seemed to us that it was so 
that we would be wasting our time, but before we Ht we had m^dc 

lessons in five languages, I was „ and in 

missionaries in the Christian Missionary Alliance. In ' ^ 

fact in all parts of the world I found them to be 
sacrificing Christians. Everywhere they ^ Viemam 

corners of the world where others have ® Jiey never 

and Cambodia they are may’ rush in on them, 

know at what hour the Communis 

destroy their work and perhaps kill „ denominations 

Th/re are hundreds o£ dedicated ,yes dresc 

out on the firing line where the re arc infinitely more 

quiet, patient, kindly, dedicate whose pictures 

important to the world than are --zincs. The only missionary, 

usuaUy make the front covers of our 

so far as I know, who ever of this world are an 

Schweitzer. The things ^ those who arc known and 

abomination in the eyes o » beaven. One of the great joys 
despised in this world nnssionarics with whom it was a 

o£ my work has been to be wttb nu 
natural to pray as it was to w 
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and the PHILIPPINES 


Singapore 

Dick cortricht and i reached Singapore on the night of May 17, 1956, 
and were met by MUs Betty Townsend of the United States Informa- 
tion Scr-vicc. She proved to be our guardian angel while wc were 
there, tahing us wherever wc wanted to go and finding all the in- 
formation we asked for. 

Singapore is 80 per cent Chinese. They or their ancestors had 
migrated from China during the past hundred years and had a warm 
attachment for their homeland. There was fear of a riot or uprising 
while we were there, an unknown number of the Chinese being 
Communists, The British government had never dared have an elec- 
tion in Singapore because of the high probability that if the Chinese 
were allowed to vote, the government would go communist, 

Mr. Tan Bah Chec, assistant secretary of the Adult Education 
Council, said that they have 373 classes in English, 94 in Chinese 
Mandarin and one In Malay, No one wants to learn Malay, he said, 
because it has no economic value. He took us to see about a dozen 
of their literacy classes. The Communists have established a university 
in Singapore and it is crowded with Chinese students. 

In the evening we bad dinner with Dr. Olin Stockwell, author of 
the famous book With God in China, in which he describes how as a 
354 
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prisoner he had to endure the ordeal of “brainwashing.” He gave me 
a copy of another of his books, Meditations from a Prison Cell. Stock- 
well’s marvelous experience in prison reminded one of St. Paul, John 
Bunyan and countless others who down through the centuries were 
imprisoned for their faith. 

As we were leaving Singapore Dick Cortright said: Singapore is 
just as dangerous as Israel, or Jordan or Egypt or Kenya or Cypr^ 
or Algiers or Indonesia or Malaya, though it does not get into e 
limelight.” 


Indonesia 

We were off for Indonesia on the KLM airline. When we ^ch 
Jakarta the people were all talking about President Soc arno, w ° 
visiting the United States, making magnificent spec es ^ 
gress, and spellbinding every American. At east is is 
Lo^esian newspaperfaaid. Tha people believed « “ 
been speUbinding Lm for twenty years. It was only trough fo 
magne^m o£ Soekarno that the diversified and — " 
c£ *at sprawling country ^t'rrgXent 

President Soekarno to come to the m e 

suoke o£ diplomacy. It demonstrate leaned heavily upon 

to have good relauons with every country .£ we leaned y P" 

kindness and refrained from using e ig t Soekarno’s visit to the 
This astonishing new friendship Indonesian 

United States was a great aid to responsible for the 

was radiant with smiles. of point IV. It was 

popularity of our friends with the Ind.> 

his cooperative spirit and for a new friendship betwee 

nesians that laid the ff ^^nd I stayed with Mr. Baird 

Indonesia and the United ^ „ him for murh of our 

while we were in Indonesia and are indeb 

success while there. p Jn„uon headquarters without any previ^ 

We went to the Mass Ed““““ „^„d was a joy to our hea^ 

announcement, but „oxUcts in their <5'?“*®'”“° 

They at once « meet wiUa us and wotk over a 

the representauves o 

revision of our lessons. 
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This new set o£ lessons was better ihaa any we had ever made m 
Indonesia. Secretary of Education Huusoit w’as the most imporunt 
man in the ministry of eduation from the point of view of making 
deasions. It was a delight to watch the eagerness with which he 
grasped for aid. He wanted two men to go to Syracuse University, 
an exjw in simple journalism, a school to train people in organized 
campaigns such as they have in Lucknow, a writer’s workshop, film- 
strips to teach ilHtaatcs, and he wanted us to prepare a course of 
graded lessons fiUed with useful information. He wanted it dl right 
away. ° 


Hrs enudsm of the United States government was that there was 
so much red tape that it took two or three years from the time a 
thing w« begun until it was finished. “So.” he said, “we would 
much rather have you do iu” 


Philippines 

When Dick Cormght and I arrived in ManiU on hlay 24, i«6, we 
haTt^r^f,^*^? ^ ^ whirlpool of activities that we scarcely 

ZZttll I f f - he 7«,ui,cd 

during the SpauUh rcjdmt 1 'ft “ *“d been prohibited 

leading became they were best '“1 “““’ 
Pblhppinct. ^ o£ the birth o£ the 

- W that 

my opimoo „£ Rizal’a fro^ge and 

Rizd Man and Martyr Hui; t„A- ^ ^ wnmm a book called 
a very b„ ^ be- 

attempaog to mpptess the ntemorv f of"? Pbilippinea was 
foremost opponent of the evils in^ bcausc he had been the 
The Filipino people were bumiinT • Catholic hierarchy, 

m obUterate the £admr o£ ^ counf^jS”"*’'’ “ 
of every town and dty in the is m the plaza 

heart of the people. The attanpt of^kt^ 
glory was both unwise and im{S$ibli^ Cathohe church to destroy his 
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As always, I found the American embassy eager to cooperate. The 
Asia Foundation, which has useful programs in many parts of south- 
east Asia, was sparkling with ideas. The Philippine Federation of 
Churches represented by Mr. Yap, asked us to find money and a man 
who could devote his entire time to literacy. Bishop Proculo Rodnguez 
had offered to give his full time but had been prevented because 
there was no money to support him. This was unfortunate because 
Rodriguez is the best man in the Philippine Islands for literacy work 
and he loves it with all his heart. 

The head of UNESCO in Manila was Mr. Krishnamurti. I had 
worked with him in India and he was zealous for our method. Ind^, 
he was publishing the lessons I had helped make in the Philippine 
Islands with the name of UNESCO on the cover, UNKCO ms 
training teachers to use our method in their center at Bayam ang. c 
government also had a literacy program for all schoolteachers who^ 

were willing to give extra time at night to teach illiterates. . 

On= of tho keen joys of this visit to the Philippine Isbnds OTS 
meeting Dr. Luther Bewley, former direaor of educeuon of the 
Philippine Islands. He is now retired end is one of the pmon semts 
of dte Philippines. In 1932 he hed given me a letter 'yh.ch I had 
carried to all the principals of high schools in the 
strength of this letter they had opened their M had ’.'M 
me make literacy lessons in twenty Phdtppme dialects. They 
arranged for me to train all the students so that they ' 
how to teach these lessons. And I think Dr. Bewley svas « h PPy “ J 
was when the Manila newspapers named him and me 
loyal friends of the Philippines. We were two happy old men a. 
recalled those days a quartet of a century before. 

Dr. James Yen. famous for his social 
before the Japanese invasion of h.V-a. not 

Philippine Islands, unable to retur jjural Construction 

a Communist. He had otgania^ the m 

Movement, whicli resembled t c move ansioul 

aina. He had hi. headquarters at the Manila Hotel 
for US to cooperate with his fri„rl, 


Meanwhile there were » many 
throughout Manila who wanted to come and « us 


at the Manila 
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Hotel that we had to have a strict time schedule. Even then many 
’were disappointed. 

Dick Coitright was on, “pins and needles” to hurry home to 
America in the hope of teaching South Bend, Indiana, where bis wife 
was “expecting the arrival of the first Cortright heir age zero. So 
he look a plane for America. 

I went to Baguio to attend the annual meeting of the United Church 
of the Philippines. There were gathered mote of the dear old friends 
of long ago than I could ever have found anywhere else in the 
Philippines. In all this year’s tour I was not so moved by any other 
experience as by this mccung. Cirilo del Carmen, who had become 
a Christian as a hoy when 1 was in Cagayan, h/bndanao, was now 
nearly sixty years of age. He bad gone through sudi terrible hardships 
during Ac Second World War Aat be looked older Aan he was. 
There was Bishop Enrique Sobrepena, who bad been co-pastor with 
me in Manila between 1923 and 1927. But 1 was proudest of Bishop 
Proculo Bodriguez, for 1 had found him in Mindanao when he was 
uncertain what he would do wiA his life and 1 had challenged hina 
into Ac ministry. Now, while I was at Aat convention, he was elected 
head bishop of Ac Protestant Aur A m Ac Philippines! I was invited 
to make Ac final address to Ac assembly instead of Bishop Rodriguez, 
and 1 told Aem I was just as proud of him as Aough he had been 
my own son, for he was indeed my own son in Ac £aiA, and I know 
how Paul must have loved Timo Ay. 

En route to San EranAco 1 stopped oS at Honolulu where Ac 
government was conducting a driwng literacy program using our 
Streamlined E»g/iVA.They also used Ac Tagalog lessons we had made 
in Ac Philippine Islands and Ae Portuguese lessons we made in 
Africa for Acre are many PApinos and almost as many Portuguese 
in Hawaii. 

Thus ended one of Ae most encouraging tours that I have ever 
taken. In every country Aat we visited literacy was very much alive. 
The masses were beating at Ac doors of Ac governments demandmg 
literacy and Ae governments were eager to help. Letters Aat flow into 
our office ^cry day from aB over Ac world inAcate Aat in at least 
Aiet-fou^s of Ac mncty.scvcn countries for whiA we have made 
lessons, literacy is moving 
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We had many requests for experts to come to a dozen countries and 
clp them, but we did not have properly trained experts to send nor 
|he money with which to send them. We also needed money to print 
books and to provide scholarships. It seemed to be unwise to go 
abroad and arouse any further hopes in foreign countries until ive 
could meet the requests they had already made. The time had ob- 
viously come to awaken America. I was convinced that the Amcrian 
people were neglecting Asia and Africa, not because of any ill-svill 
uor because of indifference, but because they did not know the facts. 
So instead of making a tour around the world I devoted the entire 
year of 1957 to an attempt to challenge the churches and the people 
of America to hear the call of Asia and Africa. 

Although 1 was, and still am a strong advocate of the government 
giving economic and technical aid to foreign countries, it was all too 
obvious that the U. S. government was not reaching the illiterate 
people firsthand. Our embassies never touched the illiterates, nor did 
our soldiers. Our Point IV experts worked in the higher echelons and 
seldom came into direa contart with the hungry illiterate villagers. 

So our government was failing to contact, except indirectly, the people 
who needed us most, and we were losing as many as too million 
of these hungry people esery year. The Communists were uid to 
have 400^000 wdl-traincd misslon.irlcs \%‘orking among the yxry people 
svhom we were losing. Our government realized this, 

35 ? 
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On Septtmbcr ii, 1956. the President oE the United States summoned 
to the White House seventy-five leaders and pleaded with them to 
surt what he called a “People to People Movement.” He and Mr. 
Dulles both indicated that unless we could do more to win the 
allcgbncc oE the billion who were being alienated from us, all the 
money we were spending to dcEcnd oursdves with arms was being 
lost. As the President put it, this military expenditure was merely 
negative, holding the line, giving us time to do the positive thing. 
He pleaded with the people of the United States to reach beyond 
governments down to the underprivileged masses oE the world and 
win their friendship with a "person to person” program of helpfulness. 

As I spohe to the American people about this call of die President 
I found them eager to respond but bewildered as to how to beg^n. 
The people did not want to be told that things were right. They 
knew that things arc not right and they appreciated a forthright ex- 
planation of why we arc losing the world, even though it pained them 
to hear the truth. They seemed actually to want to be hurt, if only 
they could be told what to do. 1 found them bewildered, frustrated 
because they felt so helpless, disgusted because the world was turning 
against us, frightened at the threat of the atom bomb, and desperately 
eager for someone to uU them how to go in a new direction. The 
thing that exasperated them most was to be told that a hate wave 
around the world was rising higher and drawing nearer. They them- 
selves hated tiobody, ccnaiidy not the people of Asia and Africa, and 
they wanted to know why they were hated. I spoke at many minister's 
meetings during the year and found that ministers could be stirred as 
I had never been able to srir them before. Many of them actually 
wanted a crusade to stir their own churches out of the luxurious 
lethargy into which they had fallen. One minister said: “You are the 
salvation of my church. I have not been able to p«suade my people to 
meet their budget because the only thing they could think of to do 
with their money was to build a bigger church they did not need 
or to liavc more colored glass windows. But you arc challenging us to 
save the world and my people arc thrilled,” 

I found alto that young people in schools and colleges were eager 
to offer themselves to world service when they realized how critical 
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the Situation is. They were healthy, overflowing with energy and 
lacking only one thing^a vision. They were seeking a cause bigger 
and more noble than merely making money in order to spend it on 
iuxuncs. America needed a challenge and a crusade big enough and 
gripping enough to save its soul. 

Telling this story of the world’s call over and over was also helpful 
to me, for it enabled me to see around the total world problem better 
an I had ever comprehended it before. I began to understand that 
our retreat in southern Asia and in Africa is not an accident, it is 
because the Communists have been persuading these people that they 
are emancipators while we are interested in maintaining the status 
quo. The Commimists were winning them by promising the two 
things that they needed and wanted most — freedom from hunger and 
freedom from ignorance. The Communists told them that they had 
liberated the hungry masses of Russia and China from want and 
ignorance and that they would do this for the whole world. This good 
news electrified the hungry multitudes- 
I found that the people of America were unaware of the tremendous 
educational strides that both Russia and China were actually taking. 
They did not know of the immense literacy campaigns going on in 
both of those countries. They were inclined to look upon Russia and 
China as countries still in the age of barbarism. When the first sputnik 
was shot into the air in the fall of 1957 this country had a rude shock, 
for we suddenly were awakened to the realization that Russia had 
five times as many men and women studying science and engineering 
as America had, and that they were unquestionably ahead of us in 
some branches of engineering, science, and especially in nucleonics. 

But Americans still did not realize that Russia and China were build- 


ing a broad base of education for men, women and children. They 
have taught or are teaching a billion people within their orbit to read 
and write. Americans did not know until I told them, that Russia 
has more books, magazines and newspapers in process of publication 
than America has. Our country needed to be told that we arc neglecting 
a billion people on our side of the iron curtain and spending all our 
money and effort upon educating 170 million people within the 
boundaries of the United States. They did not realize that the bflh'oo 
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whom wc are neglecting are desperate for education and that if we do 
not offer them what they want they will turn to communism. This is 
why tens of millions of people every year arc chan^ng over to faith 
iQ communism. If wc allow this situation to go on for ten years the 
entire world will sec what will have happened. The Communists will 
educate aSl of the hiffion whlnn ihni tnhil while we we ediKatiug 
only ourselves and neglecting the bUlion within our orbit. This will 
appear as proof of what the Communists claim, that they arc out to 
save and lift the world while wc arc interested only in helping 
ourselves. 

As I told these things large numbers of Americans were agitated 
and some wept. Many came forward after my ulks, ashing what they 
could do. There was one proposal that always struck more fire than 
anything else I had ever proposed. It was simply this: That in every 
church too persons agree to give a dollar a week ($52 a year) and 
thus provide $5200 for the support of a technically trained missionary. 
This money was to be offered to their own mission board for that 
special purpose, with the understanding that the people were giving 
this money over and above their other church gifts. 

The mission boards were all pleased at the response that came to 
them. Some leaders doubted whether wc would be able to find enough 
technically trained Christians who had the health and other qualifica- 
tions needed for this task. Personally, 1 believe that wc have exactly 
the type of technicians in our churches and communities that the 
world requires. 'When they hear this challenge thousands of young 
college graduates will have to be shown where to apply. The bottle- 
neck vs in finding suiublc channels. Most mission btmds have made 
some unrealistic requirements for their candidates, many requiring a 
theological course for educators or agricultural experts or cnginccts. 

There is also a tremendous army of retired people who are still 
strong and eager to be of service. Many of them have accumulated 
enough money to last the rest of their lives. They have stopped making 
a living and now they have time to begin to livcl Their rich lifelong 
experience in thdr chosen profession is far better than theoretical 
knowledge gained in college. Some of these retired people would be 
able to finance themselves abroad. Thousands with the mellow kind- 
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liness that Chistian compassion develops would find a wonderful 
welcome in foreign lands. Asia and Africa reverence age and they do 
not think a man knows much until he is gray. An ideal team would 
consist of a younger man and an older man. The first could provide 
the leg work and the second could provide the — shall we say practical 
experience”? 

Then there arc ten million young people-a very low 
who are straining every nerve to come to America, and who could e 
trained here to return and help their native lands. In 
they would do a better job for their countries than we could o ecame 
they know their customs and prejudices and weaknesses an nee s 
as we can seldom understand them. 

No, the botdencck is not lack of money nor lack of manpower, nor 
is it lack of generosity. The American people give more 
than any other people in all history. But we give near y a o i i 
own communines nnd onr own country. Wc have made the s ogao 
“charity begins at home" a part of our religion a oug * r 

vented by a Roman pagan, and is dirccdy contrary to c 

Jesus in the story of the Good Samaritan. Chanty bcgtns where he 
need is greatest and the crisis is most dangerous. I behev that e ej^ 
month Ire millions of Americans see where that ertsts ts-tn south 

Asia and in Africa. of a dollar 

If 40 million Americans see it and ^ ® to 

a week, that will be a grand totol o $2 1 nationals. If wc 

support 200,000 American technicians, ^ fighung 

mobilize this army of compassion, fighting to 

merely to save the world from — Sfds Jniuolsm 
save the world from the intolerable scientific 

and all other .undls of the world 

knowledge and technical cwiftlv lift the entire human race 

wotking in harmony mneasdy^mdst^ ^ 

Up out of poverty a ^instead of being surrounded by a starving 
abundance. Then Am.-^ country 
world jealous of he direction of compassion wc sha 

the world ever . ^ „„„ us, and w. shall 

intervene m msi® /» 
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change its very direction. We can then call upon the Communists 
to follow us in a glorious crusade to build a new world— a world 
grander than any utopia ever dreamed by the men of old. Then we 
shall emerge from this nightmare of fear, and feel at peace with all 
humanity and with God. 
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In spkinc of .956 I made a speech in Memphis, 

told the audience that, no matter how fast rye were teatag dh«m^, 

the booming population growth was outstripping us 

ing a tall man came forward and 

Nighbcrt, dte been looking fcrl” 

l^e?M::Ni;r.Cvene^^^ 

tion of this city, and to do years of eiperi- 

In the same audience was Mrs, ‘ 1 ^ Nighbert 

ence in teaching reading “f “'f^ne "Sh teclnical 

immediately formed an enthnstastic tmm 

know-how and the other ;I,ods of teaching reading, 

read. They earefuUy considered ma y , 

and setded on onr Ly' ^hednle would allow, and 

would help them as much as my DUJ ^le 
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lined English to TV teaching was staggering. Bot the small army ^ 
dedicated workers moved into the already overcrowded wKinO 
television station and began the job, aiming for a September opening 


of the new literacy classroom of the air. 

Right from the start, Mrs. Hord realized that just telecasting the 
programs wouldn’t do the job of making adults literate. So she and 
Betty and Mr. Nighbert started out to mobilize the entire community 
behind the project. They spoke in churches, civic groups, high schwls, 
sports clubs — anywhere and everywhere they could get a hearing. 
“This is a wonderful chance for every good citizen of Memphis,” they 
would say, “to help the 6o,ooo people within range of station \VKNO 


to leain to read.” 


The Memphis radio and television stations and newspapers got 
behind the coming program. The Chamber of Commerce officially 
endorsed literacy TV, and the project became Memphis* very own. 
The first part of the plan was to sign up the prospective students by 
“Each One Bring One.” Most of the illiterates were too embarrassed 
to reply to a radio invitation, but one good friend would tell another 
about the classes, and even offer to take him to the first one. In this 


manner, hundreds were “signed up.” The second part of the pbn was 
the setting up of dozens of TV classrooms all afound the city, and out 
into the country. A room in a club, church, jchoolhouse, or private 
home became the dassroom. Tdevision dealers, dvic clubs and persons 
with spate TV sets donated them to the classrooms, or centers, as they 
were called. (Memphis’ lock-’n’-ioU singer, Elvis Presley, gave a 
brand-new TV set.) 

In each center there was to be an assistant teacher, whose job as a 
volunteer was to come about a half-hour before the 7 p.st. broadcast 
to help the students find their places, and answer questions about 
the previous lesson. Then, for another half-hour after the televised 
lesson, the assistant teacher stayed to help get the students started on 
homework for the next lesson. The Memphis section of the Cbundl 
of Jewbh Women pitched in and sent dozens of ladies to be assistant 
teachers in the thiee-nights-a-week program; they have to this very 
day contributed covmdcss thousands of hours in the WKNO center, 
where papers have come in to be graded. 

Finally, the stage was set for the first teal experiment anywhere that 
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I know of in teaching people to read by television. One evening in 
September, 1956, the program started. The first teacher was a soft- 
spoken southern lady, Ruth Knowhon, who charmed everyone in the 
sixty or so centers throughout the city that night. Close to a thousand 
students had registered for the first course, "Improve Your Reading 
on TV” (the word "illiterate” is never used among sensitive nonread- 


ers in Memphis). 

The Center for Educational Television, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
granted WKNO $5,000 to make a thorough study of its Utcracy pr^ 
gram. Some students were selcacd and a careful chart of their 
progress was kept. Much background information was collected on 
other students, ^Vhcn the study was completed and the report sent to 
Ann Arbor, Mrs. Herd and her colleagues knew more about more 
people in Memphis than anyone had ever known before. 

I was invited dosvn to Memphis in the spring of 1957 to partiapatc 
in the world’s first TV literacy graduation. No one svho saw the 3^ 
graduates file past the spotlight svherc they were being t evise sv 
ever forget the look on their faces and the exclamations of sheer dchr- 
ious delight. The Reverend Dr. Wingfield, who led the prayer at the 
opening of the program, was so overcome that he went outsi e a 
cried like a child. "This," he said, "was the greatest sight of niy • 

The leading citizens of Memphis saw tremendous ^‘bilme* ^ ^ 
success of the first program, not only for Memphis, but for ^e 
nation and world. The program had 

TV cxccuuvcs who «mc .o wh^h^U^' •>? 

beoo =ubU,hcd in M»phi. nnd 
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plans ate being drawn up foe the erection of a permanent training 
center these, so that trainees from many parts of the world can learn 
TV literacy know-how, and return to teach illiterates in their own 
languages by television. 

The work at WKNO has gone right ahead. The first year’s course 
has now been recorded on ninety-eight half-hour kinescopes, or 
movies, so that TV stations and theaters around the nation may lease 
them for use. Mrs. Helen Brown, whose accent is universally accepted 
and whose TV classroom manner is just the right combination of 
pleasantness and cfSciency, is the teacher on the kinescopes. So, the 
experimental stages of TV teaching arc completed, and Memphis has 
demonstrated conclusively that success in teaching hundreds (or thou- 
sands) to read can be achieved by any community through television. 
Ahead lies a tremendous potential in television's “Ray of Hope,” as the 
program has been called, for the entire world. 

An opportunity to explore the possibilities of educational television 
in other countries came in September of 1958, The United States gov- 
ernmem asked me to go the Trade Fair in Tunis and hold a demon- 
stration literacy class, so that people could see the illhcraics learning 
and would want to join the classes. Our government pTC|med a special 
section of the Fair foe this purpose and another section where writers 
might be seen working out the simple books which illiterates would 
require. I went to Tunis and found our American Embassy cn- 
thusiastic. But when the Tunisian minister of education learned 
about it, he vetoed the project, because he said people would be humil- 
iated to be seen learning in front of brge crowds, “Come back after 
the Fair is over,” he said, “and we will welcome your help,” 

I was really relieved at this decision, for I discovered that they lacked 
the facilities for making a TV film in Arabic, which was now my 
heart’s deepest desire. So 1 returned to Paris and had an tmccvlcw with 
Dr. Luther Evans, then director general of UNESCO. He gave me a 
letter to the Egyptian branch of UNESCO called AZFAC at Sirs al 
Layyan, sixty nules north of Cairo. In this letter he suggested that 
perhaps they would like to help me prepare a television lesson in 
Arabic. Mr. Khadri, dircaor of AZFAC, like the idea, so during 
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the next month I cooperated with UNESCO and the Egyptian gov- 
ernment in preparing an Arabic lesson for TV, using the Arabic 
lessons which we had prepared for the mission classes in upper Egypt. 
It was a really formidable undertaking. It happened that Mr. Mah- 
moud Mohamed had been trained by one of our Point Four Amcri 
cans to make motion picture tape, and he was irrepressibly to 
make use of this experience. Without him the film never wo a\e 
been made. The Egyptian government had marvelous 
visual aids, and they were eager to cooperate in making « m. 
sound track had to be put on by the use of magnetic ta^ 

Mr. Mohamed happened to know could be added to the ^ 
private firm in Cairo. So we managed to get our first lesson 
in a month. When we showed it to the Egyptian c 
they were excited as well as delighted. Literacy ^ , 

fast as the population in Egypt, and they saw m TV the hope of get 

ting them out of this predicament. it to the 

I took to film down to Khartoum, Sudm. and tho cd 
ministor of education and all the Sudan 
were enthutiastic about it, and wanted copies as ^ 

showed it in Kenya, and although ey ^ 

they were excited t^oo'aced theptoh- 

brought with me from Memphis, 

lem of population rising faster than literacy. 
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the world. Literacy has emerged as a necessity so that we can save our 
world from the disaster of overpopulation. And TV is the most prom- 
ising medium for spreading literacy rapidly—it is the only mass 
mcium that can reach all the pwple. 

I took the films to Somalia and found the same excitement among 
governmem offidals. They had never printed their language in Soma- 
lia, so while there we made the first primer ever made in that country 
at the Mennonite mission headquarters. The Point Four officials of 
the United States government offered to print it for us. 

When 1 reached Jidda (forty miles from Mecca) in Arabia, my films 
were confiscated and bdd until I left Arabia, Piaures arc regarded as 
violation of the Second Commandment: “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image. , . The Arabs boast that they keep the Law 
of Moses far hettet than do the Jews or Christians. 1 was told while 
1 was in Jidda that they have no prisons. If a man steals, bis hand is 
cut off and he is allowed to go free. If he steals again or commits 
adultery or murder, his head is cut off. This is done at the public 
market, so all the people will know what happens. They say they have 
solved the problem of juvenile delinquency! 

In Beirut, Lebanon, the government and UNESCO were equally 
cxdtcd about the possibilities of TV. UNESCO made a copy of the 
film which I had prepared in Egypt. One man from Iraq was espe- 
cially eager, for they have educational television in Iraq. 

For me the greatest thrill came when the foreign relations officer 
from Yemen followed me to Brirut and spent a whole evening im- 
ploring me to come to Yemen and help them with literacy, “Wc have 
a new mbister of education," be said, “and he wants to U£t Yemen 
out of the dark ages up to our modern level in one generation. You 
must cornel” The miracle of this is seen when you know that up to 
this time not a single American citizen has been allowed to remain 
in Yemen. They have several dozen Communist engbeers, but when 
I go I shall be the only American. And / am going! This is the most 
inaccessible place in the world. Lowell Thomas wrote asking me if I 
. could not help him get into Yemen to take pictures. That, 1 fear, will 
be impossible, for they are like Arabia-nhcy are ultraconservative 
Moslems, and regard all pictures as violations of the Second Com- 
mandment. 



TEACHING LITERACY ON TELEVISION 

I must skip back to Kenya for a moment and tell of the magnificent 
work of Betty Mooney for the illiterates of that country. We worked 
on primers in four new languages and on The Story of Jesus or t ose 
languages while I was there. Helen Roberts, a retired schoolteacher 
from California, had come to help Betty, at her own expense, 
wrote a play which was translated into Kikuyu. While I was there 
they showed that play to a thousand Africans in one of the university 
halls, and it was an immense success. All of us were in tea s 
laughter. Then four hundred of these Africans came up P> ' 

form and reeeived diplomas from the director of educauon. Th s was 
one of *e most moving events of my whole life, and a firung chmarr 

to this book. . . v the 

But this is a book without an ending. In fact it seems to be the 

introduction to a literacy program which objcc- 

world. The Memphis Rotary Club is making ht y 
live, and this may spread to them to distribute 

asked whether we can make our lessors a CAN! The Wom- 

all over the world with a red cross on the --J. WE C^l T ^ 

en‘s Clubs have voted to make coast is b. 

special director for that purpose. worldl 

gluing to believe that compassion wrll save .he worldl 

This book is not a history-it is an we are right 

abolish the war of missiles and We see that 

now declaring the war of „„ more abundance as 

tor our side of the world hunger and ignoran,x 

the underprivileged world n P And 

is not only suicidal „sry day. 


the Army of Compassion grows 
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Norris. E, G., ^ 

North African Christian Mission, 324 
Nucr literacy lessons. 315 
Nyanja, liier^ lessons. 205 
Ny^land, literacy campaign, 2040.; 

literacy lessons, 203, 206 
Njore, literacy lessons, roo 


"Okombekombe,” 170 

^ 78 f, 114. 115, 118 
Old Umtah (Rhodesia). Sec Methodist 


^ya. literacy lessons, 122, 259 
^mania Unirenity (India), 264 
Otctela, literacy lessons, 169 
Owen, Archdeacon. 98 L 

PadBc Education, seminar on (Hono- 
lulu. .930. „f. 

Padwick* Constance, 70 L 
Parian. language difiSculdes. 252; lit- 
eracy campaigns, tSof. (1944). 2?o£f. 
.(•954-55) 

^haya, 28. 29, 30, 49 
Pampangan. literacy lessons. 47 
Pandi tn, Dato. 3, 

Pangasinan, literacy lessons. 47 
^ngazj, literacy campaign, ^Mo 
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Paris Peace Conference (1946), 144; 
Laubach letter to the delegates to, 

145 

Patna (India) literacy campaign, ito 
Pearce, Rev. Norman, aaa 
Peck. Rev. and Mrs. H. Dudley, 157 
Penguin Books, 282 
People of the Philippines (Laubach), 
256 

Pershing, General, 31 
Persian, literacy lessons, 153. iM* ^3* 
294. See also Follow-up literature 
Peru, literacy campaign, 135 
Philippine Mucation Co., 55 
Philippines, adult education, division 
of. cstabUshed, S7J literacy cam- 
paigns, 57 (J936), 158 f. (1947)' =55 
(>952). 356!. (1956), Central, 46, 
Lanao province, 24 ff-, Luzon, 5= *■> 
origin of. in the. 30; literacy lessons. 

55. 255 

Phillips. Dr. Ray, 173 

Phonetics of Arabic (Padwick). 7° 

Pia, Tony, 350 

Picture-chain charts. See Reading 


Picture-word-syllable chart. Sec Read- 
ing charts 

Pidgin English. See Sierra Leone 
Point IV. See American Economic Co- 


operation Administration 
Pope, Caroline, 66 
Porter, J. L., 338 
Portugal, literacy campaign, 32 1 
Portuguese, literacy lessoni, 9° 

Post, Rev. Walter M., 241 
Prasad, Rev. Geoige, 273 
Prayer for 

Presbyterian mission at Elat (F 
CamcTOons), 213L 

Puerto Rico, literacy ” -g 

Punjabi, literacy lessons, 181, 250. 259. 

344: roman, 25a 
Pushtu, literacy lessons, 302 
Pwa, literacy lessons, 235 


xhua, literacy lessons. 1^55 
ch4. Utcracy lessons. 136 

lay, literacy lessons. S5« 
n. Ralla. 93 , 

I N. S. Subla, »o 
»^nd. literacy lessons. *35 


Reading charts, Engliddish, aSg, Eng- 
lish, 291. Gujerati, 93, kfaranaw, 35. 
113, Marathi. 96; with association 
pictures, 288; four-color, Gujerati, 
269, Hindi, 269. Kannada, 269. Ma- 
layalam, 269. Marathi, 269, Tamil, 
269. Telugu, 269; picture-chain, 
Maranaw, 113. Marathi, 130, Mun- 
dari, 120, Tamil. 117; picture-word- 
syllable, first, g-h named, 104. See 
also Literacy lessons 
Reed, Alan, 134 L 
RcisncT, Sherwood, 134, I35» *S» 

Rex, Dr. Fred, 238 
Rhee, Syngman, 190 
Rhodesia, literacy campaign, 170 1, 
literacy lessons, 171, i?* 

Ritchie, John, 135 

Rizal, Josi, 54, 78 „ . . . 

Rml. Man and Martyr (Laubach). 
556 

Roberts. Helen, 371 
Rodriguez, Bishop Proculo. 256 
Rolando, Father, 99 

Romulo, Carlos, 256 , „ 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Jr, 49 L. 5>. M 
Rose, Julia, 276 

RumSronS literacy campaign, 
2I0f. 

Rugg. Rev, Earl, 250. 251 
L^eck, Margamt Lee. 259. «&!• 

271. 272f, 293- 
Russell, Dean. i39 . 

Russia, literacy , ,,, 

Rutherford. Dr. Gladys. 218. 244 f-. 513 
Rycioft. Dr. Stanley, i3S 

Sadr-ud-din, Mr, 89^- 
Saiyadain, Mr, 515 ,, -og 

San Francisco Sute College. 

Saram, 178 _ 

Sayani, Madam. 260 
Savre. Francis, 133 
Sc^ Rev, Alrin 5® 

Schnlu. Minnie K, 5®' ^ - < 

S;iind. literacy campaign. .6. L 

Scott. G.C.ito 
Seadat. ll»‘^n>o3 

CaM*! Df. •51 - 
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ShacWocV^Or.Hoyd, Ji* L, S\8 

Shamsbete. General, s^^ t 
Shanga. literacy lesjons. 201 
Sharroa.D.B., *78, 379 
Shaun, Bithaid, tJ! 

Shaw, Comfort. *75, 844 
Siam. See Thailand 

Siamese language, vcrtion ol Anand 
Ihe Wise Mon, 551. See also Thai 
language 

Sicira Leone, literacy campaign, 163!.; 
literacy lessons. 163!.; meaning oi 
name. 165; Pidgin EngUsh lessons, 
163 

Signal Hill, experiences on, sG, 38 
Simalungun, literacy lessons. 239 1. 
Simonson. Rev. Joseph W., 537 
Sindbi, literacy lessons, sgg 
Singapore, literacy campaigns, 336!, 
095'V 3S4 ('956) 

Smiib. J, Holmes, 9 1 
Smith, Sara, 195 

Societies ol Educated Youth (PJ.), 
49 f- 

Soekarno. Presioent, *38 
Somalia, literacy campaign. 370 
Somers, Da\vd, 546 
Souri. Dr. R. D., 128, 129 
South Africa, apartheid, 173; literacy 
lessons, 17s 

South India Education. Confetence, 
itS 

Spain, literacy campaign, 323; Uteracy 
statUtlcs, 322 

Spanish language, literacy lessons, 142, 


Strode, Pr. Roy. 80. 84 
Sudan, literacy catnpaigtis. 314*- 
(1955)- 335 (>956): li««cy statistto. 

Sully. T. P.,88£. 

Suodaram, K. G., 82 

Swahili, follow-up literature, *»a; 111- 
eracy lessons, 103 If., to8, *vl f- 
Swauson. Mn. D. L., 27G 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Univenity, s86 
Syria, literacy campaigns, 73!. {»935)' 
i5« 0917> 

Tagalog, literacy lessons, 47 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 86, 116 
Tamil, literacy lessons, 69, 78- 79- 
359* 344J version of Anand the Wise 
Man, 247. Sec also Reading charts 
Tanganyika, literacy campaigns, 104 f- 

(1937). 306 S* (t95<i) 

Tcilmann, Rev- Gunnar J.. 237, 255 
Telang, T. G., 273 

Television, Arabic literacy lessons ioT, 
369; teaching literacy on, 147, 363 IL 
Telugu, literacy Irasons, 6g, 80, 8a, 109. 
259, 344: version of Anand the Wise 
Mart, 247. See also Reading charts 
Templar. Sir Gerald, 253 
Thailand, literacy campaigns, 175 ff* 
(1949), 350 L («956) 

Thai language, alphabet, most difficult, 
175: literacy lessons. 175 
Thampy, A. K., 295 
Thaung, literacy lessons, 235 
Thomas, Lowell. *79 


Spaulding, Seth, 348 
Spencer, Mn. Peart, 38 
Stanton, Edwin P., 176 
Siockwell, Pr. Olin, 355 
Story of Jetus, The (Laubach), 149. 
156. 167, »82f, 29i,3i8E,37ij trans- 
lated into Arabic, 152, 282. Korean. 
289. every Liberian language. >95, 
Nyanja, 205. Persian. 154, principal 
languages of Sima Leone, 164. See 
also Follow-up literature 
Story of Lanao, The, 29 1 . 

Story of SaUk, The, 313, 319 
Slreawlmed EngJirh (Laubath), 147 ff 
<M. »6?; tS7U 290. 3*8. 55,. 583, 
Trather, Manual, 147 ^ ^ 

Streamlined Englijh (film) jOg 


Thome, Dr. George. 213 
Thu. literacy lessons, 233 
Towle, Dr, G, H., 229 
Townsend, Betty, 354 
Townsend. IVilliam C., 137 L 
Transition literature. See Follow-up 
literature 
Trotter, Lilias, tiB 
Tubbs, George, 352 
Tubman, WilUam V., >67, 194. 195 
Tuck, Ambassador, ijt 
Tucker, Dr. John, 196, 200, soi, 321 
Turkey, adult night schools, estab- 
lish^, 74; Arabic suppressed, 74, 75; 
literacy campaigns. 74 f. <1935), 306 
1«955).5*8 (1956) 

Turkish language, alphabet. Latin 
phonetic, esUblished, 74; foBow-up 
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literature, 328; literacy lessons, 76, 
306, 328; word count, scientific, 75 


Uganda, literacy campaign, 209; lit- 
eracy lessons prepared for Kenya 
used, 2og 
U Khin, 349 

Umbundu, literacy lessons, 198 
United Attack on lllitCTacy, A (Lau- 
bach), 264 

United Brethren mission in Sierra 


Leone, 1G3 

United Christian Literature Society 
(London), 2 82 

United Nations, prayer room estab- 
lished at the, 146 

United Nations Educational. Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), adult literacy, an ob- 
jective, 175; Laubach literacy 
method, recognition of, 175 

United Nations Relief Work Admin- 
istration (UNRWA), 224 

United States, literacy campaigns, 17, 
365 if.; literacy statistics, 17 

United States Information Service 
(USIS), 256 

Upland College (California), 286 

Urdu, filmstrip prepared, 302; hteracy 
lessons, 69, 89, 94» 9S^;* 

*59, 300: version of Anand the Wtse 
Man, 303 

Ure, Ruth, i3>. 2*9' ^95 . 

U Sein the iVise Man, 

Anand the Wise Man, Achmed the 
IFire Man 


Vandenberg, Senator, 145 „ 

Venezuela, literacy campaign* 3 
Vietnam, literacy campaign. gS* 
literacy riatistics, 35* 

Vietnamese language, h ‘7 

353 Proicct. See India 

Village Development 

Visayan. literacy lassons. 47 
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Wake Up or Bloiu Up (Laubach), *77 

■Watson, Thomas J., 150 

Webster, Warren, 298 

Welles, Sumner, 133 

White, Mn. Janet B., 300 

Whittaker, Frank, 109, 114 

Why Johnny Can’t Read (Flesch). 147, 

^Vhyte, Mr. and Mrs. QuinUn, 17* L 
Wilson, Earl, 256 
Wilson, Prof. J. Christy, 232 
Wilson, J. Christy, Jr., 234 
Wingfield, Rev. Marshall, 146 
Wiser, Dr. William, 243. 248 
With God in China (Stockwcll), 354 f. 
WKNO-TV (Memphis, Tenn.), 147, 
286, 366 

Wolselcy, Prof. Robnd, 229. 264* *75 
Wood, Louise, 322 

Woodward, Rev. and Mrs. Frank J., 
26, 57 

Woodward, Rcv.FrankJ.,Jr.,34S 
Workshops. See Literacy houses and 
villages 

World Literacy Committee, See Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature 
World Literacy. Inc.. 249: counti^ 
officially invited to, 284; organized, 
320 

World Neighbors, 257 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, 137 

Xeflouda. Dr. Estclla, 326 
Xitswa, literacy lessons, 201 

Yao, literacy lessons, 206 

Yen, James. 18 f. 

Yiddish, literacy lessons, 287 
Yorukoglu, Kadri, 328 
You /Ire My friends (Laubach). 59 
Young Men's Christian Assoaauon, 18 

Zande. literacy lessons, 315 
Zwemer, Samuel. 218 



